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SAMPSON   RIDEOUT,  QUAKER, 


Chapter  I. 

HOW  MR.   BELOR   LOST  A  HORSE  AND 
A   BRIDLE. 

JV/TR.  ROGER  BELOR  of  Salisbury  had  lost  a 
horse,  a  valuable  animal  and  one  in  which 
he  had  some  pride,  although  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  horseflesh.  But  it  was  not  the 
value  alone,  or  even  that  principally,  which  angered 
Mr.  Belor,  though  it  was  bad  enough ;  it  was  the 
fact  itself — the  outrageous  fact  that  he  had  been 
robbed.  Mr.  Belor  was  a  Justice,  a  man  much 
imbued  with  the  majesty  of  the  law  and  his  own 
weight  and  worth  as  its  administrator.  He  was 
a  strict  man,  too ;  there  was  no  leniency  for  first 
offenders  with  him,  no  tampering  with  justice  or 
getting  the  blind  side  of  his  severity ;  he  favoured 
the  full  penalty,  the  fullest  at  disposal,  especially 
for  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  he  aspired  to  be 
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called  "The  Terror  of  Thieves."  One  can  therefore 
see  that  for  such  an  one  to  suffer  theft  was  to  suffer 
an  outrage  that  far  exceeded  the  loss ;  so  great  an 
outrage  that  it  was  hard  to  believe  it  true. 

But  true  it  was ;  the  horse  was  stolen  from  the 
magisterial  stable  itself,  from  right  under  the 
nose  of  the  stable  dog,  if  not  of  some  two-legged 
guardian.  Mr.  Belor  shot  the  dog  (rather  un 
handily,  firearms  not  being  much  in  his  way), 
and  gave  all  two-legged  things  belonging  to  the 
premises  some  cause  to  regret  the  day  they  were 
born — that  is,  all  except  old  John  Hobby,  who 
did  not  easily  regret  anything  except  an  insuffi 
ciency  of  beer,  and  who  had,  besides,  the  favour 
of  madam.  Mr.  Belor  vented  his  spleen  on  the 
others  and  on  the  dog,  which  was  scarcely  fair — 
at  least,  to  the  dog,  for  he  must  have  thought 
the  thief  his  friend ;  and,  since  dogs  make  no 
mistakes  in  their  friends,  he  doubtless  really  was 
a  friend  of  dogs. 

It  was  this  fact  which  first  put  it  into  the  mind 
of  John  Hobby  that  the  depredation  was  not  the 
doing  of  a  common  thief,  rather  that  it  looked 
extremely  like  the  handiwork  of  Darry  Leven. 
The  suspicion  cheered  the  old  man ;  it  was,  he 
thought,  small  disgrace  to  even  a  sharp  man  to 
lose  to  Darry  Leven.  But  Mr.  Belor  did  not 
think  so  ;  he  was  even  incensed  that  any  one 
should  so  much  as  mention  Leven  in  the  matter. 
To  put  him  in  were  to  remove  the  act  from  mere 
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stealing,  the  deed  of  a  possibly  necessitous  though 
vicious  person,  to  the  region  of  outrage,  impudent 
out -facing  of  justice  and  personal  revenge  on 
himself.  Not  very  long  ago  he  had  sentenced 
to  be  whipped  one  Joanna,  a  gipsy  girl,  in  whom 
it  was  said  Leven  had  an  interest.  The  sentence 
was  a  sharp  one,  only  just  within  the  bounds  of 
law ;  another  magistrate  would  have  softened  it, 
or,  seeing  the  culprit's  beauty,  not  given  one  at 
all :  not  so  Belor,  he  had  the  law  do  its  worst. 
And  so,  if  it  truly  were  Leven  who  had  taken 
the  horse,  the  act  could  hardly  be  looked  upon 
as  pure  thieving ;  rather  a  return  thrust  for  Mr. 
Belor's  decision — a  thing  so  outrageous  to  "  The 
Terror  of  Thieves  "  that  Mr.  Belor  would  not 
believe  it. 

Now  Darry  Leven,  though  he  was  famous 
through  the  West  Country  and  known  by  name 
so  far  as  Salisbury  itself,  was  not  personally  known 
to  many  there.  He  had  not  yet  been  caught  in 
that  city.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had  not  been  caught 
anywhere  one  tithe,  or  one  hundredth,  as  often 
as  he  deserved  ;  and  the  tale  of  his  sufferings 
when  he  was  caught  was  as  nothing  to  the  tale 
of  his  offences  —  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality 
was  the  one  commensurate  with  the  other ;  some 
how  he  was  ever  on  the  blind  side  of  justice.  He 
was  slippery  to  catch ;  an  insignificant  person  no 
woman  ever  looked  at  twice  and  no  man  remem 
bered  ;  simple -mannered,  ordinary -faced,  never 
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noticed,  with  voice  and  features  so  plastic  that 
he  could  safely  beg  on  the  highway  from  some 
constable  he  had  lately  escaped — and,  what  is 
more,  he  dearly  loved  to  do  it.  It  was  likely 
his  impudence  and  his  gay  spirit,  and  the  fact 
that  he  had  breeding  and  was  what  some  are 
pleased  to  call  a  "sportsman,"  that  helped  him  to 
never  get  full  deserts  at  the  hands  of  magistrates, 
who  were  themselves  mostly  deep-drinking,  cheery- 
hearted  country  gentlemen,  Once,  indeed,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  plantations — 
the  case  was  so  clear  against  him  nothing  else  was 
possible ;  but  even  then  he  laid  a  wager  with  his 
sentencer  he  would  be  back  in  England  before 
the  ship  which  transported  him.  Darry  loved  a 
wager  as  he  loved  a  horse  and  a  dog — he  was 
sworn  brother  to  both  these,  and  a  very  sorcerer 
for  enticing  them  to  him.  He  was  as  ready  as 
any  gentleman  in  the  realm  to  lay  odds,  even  on 
the  stretching  of  his  own  neck,  and  to  pay  up  like 
a  gentleman,  too. 

In  the  matter  of  transportation  he  won  his 
bet.  The  ship  which  took  out  the  prisoners  — 
and  Leven  was  the  best  behaved,  the  pleasantest 
and  most  tractable  prisoner  that  ever  set  foot  on 
board,  the  captain  swore — the  ship,  when  she  was 
rid  of  her  unwilling  passengers,  had  to  wait  a 
goodish  while  for  cargo  and  for  an  inclement 
season.  Long  before  she  had  set  her  homeward 
course  Darry  had  given  leg-bail  to  his  new  master 
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and  made  off  to  the  Indians.  There,  his  luck  as 
ever  holding,  he  escaped  with-  comparatively  little 
hurt,  and,  if  he  is  to  be  believed,  after  hardship 
and  suffering  came  to  the  coast,  and  as  a  seaman 
worked  his  way  back  to  Englanc}.  Be  the  manner 
of  his  coming  what  it  may,  this  is  certain,  when 
the  transport  returned  and  was  beating  up  against 
contrary  winds  to  Plymouth  Harbour,  my  lord 
who  had  given  the  sentence  happened  to  be  in 
Bristol.  While  there  he  was  earnestly  advised  by 
the  ostler  at  his  inn  to  attend  some  small  meeting 
in  the  city.  At  this  meeting  it  was  said,  and 
further  announced  on  a  broadsheet  fastened  on 
the  door,  that  a  godly  man  who  had  spent  much 
of  his  life  among  the  Indians  would  tell  of  them 
and  their  ways.  My  lord,  being  idle  and  curious 
as  to  the  reason  of  the  ostler's  advice,  looked  in 
and  saw  an  old  and  venerable  man  who  spoke 
well  and  whimsically  of  the  Indians  and  his  life 
among  them,  while  a  comely  young  woman  col 
lected  from  the  sympathetic  at  the  door.  When 
the  meeting  was  over  and  my  lord  had  contributed 
handsomely  to  the  comely  collector,  the  venerable 
man  touched  him  on  the  arm  and,  with  Darry's 
eyes  laughing  under  whitened  brows,  reminded 
him  of  a  trifle  of  a  wager. 

And  what  did  my  lord  do  ?  Paid  up  laughing, 
and  afterwards  invited  the  rogue  to  supper ! — and 
possibly  the  comely  young  woman  too,  though 
that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  edifying  account  of 
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his  life  that  Dairy  wrote  in  his  old  age.  The 
which  proceeding  of  his  lordship's  is  no  doubt  an 
outrage  on  justice.  But  it  befell  within  measurable 
time  after  Judge  Jeffreys  passed  through  the  Western 
Counties,  and  those  who  are  shocked  at  the  travesties 
of  justice  which  visited  Darry  Leven  so  lightly  can 
comfort  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the  scales 
tipped  the  other  way  when  the  Hanging  Judge 
held  them — what  dips  so  much  one  way  must  needs 
waggle  sometimes  the  other. 

Anyhow,  here  was  Darry  back  in  England  again, 
and  though  he  called  himself  another  name,  and 
would  no  doubt,  if  caught,  have  conclusively 
proved  himself  to  be  quite  another  person,  people 
still  spoke  of  him  by  the  old  name.  And  though 
he  had  been  back  for  so  short  a  time,  he  was 
apparently  at  his  old  games  again.  At  all  events, 
old  Hobby,  who  knew  Bristol  —  from  whence, 
indeed,  he  had  come  with  madam — declared  Mr. 
Belor's  loss  had  more  than  a  look  of  Leven. 

Mr.  Belor  said  he  did  not  believe  it,  and  he 
said  so  in  a  tone  that  indicated  there  would  be 
a  short  shrift  for  Darry  and  an  abrupt  ending  to 
all  his  games  if  the  impossible  proved  possible 
and  he  was  found  the  thief. 

"  The  fellow  would  not  have  the  hardihood  to 
attempt  me  in  that  way,"  he  said. 

While  he  was  saying  it  with  the  emphasis  of 
conviction,  a  servant  came  to  say  a  young  man  was 
asking  to  speak  with  him. 
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"  What  sort  of  man  ? "  Belor  asked. 

"  Respectable,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  a  'prentice 
perhaps,  of  a  sober  and  respectable  sort.  He  has 
come,  he  says,  on  the  matter  of  a  horse — " 

"  Bring  him  in,"  Belor  said. 

He  was  brought :  a  callow  youth,  sallow  of  face, 
rather  drooping  in  the  shoulder  and  jaw,  with 
humbly  dropped  eyes  just  a  trifle  shifty — the  sort 
one  would  look  to  see  singing  psalms  at  some 
conventicle  and  keeping  a  sly  eye  on  the  wenches 
the  while. 

"  Your  name  ?  "  said  Mr.  Belor  sternly. 

"Jonas  Teal,  please  your  worship." 

"  Teal  ?  Teal  ?  Cheesemonger  in  Grace  Street  ? 
He  has  no  son." 

"  No,  please  you ;  I  am  his  nephew,  son  of  his 
brother  now  dead,  recipient  of  his  bounty,  and 
lately  come  from  Glastonbury,  and  hopeful  if  I 
satisfy  him  to — " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Belor  cut  him  short ;  "  I  know.  I 
recall  a  nephew,  or  some  such.  I  do  not  want 
the  history  of  your  family.  You  come  to  me,  I 
understand,  about  a  horse  ?  " 

"  I  do,  your  worship.  I  heard  that  you  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  fine  beast — " 

But  again  Mr.  Belor  cut  him  short ;  he  did  not 
need  the  story  of  his  loss  recapitulated  by  this 
common  person.  He  told  the  young  man  sharply 
to  come  to  the  point :  had  he  or  had  he  not  news  of 
the  missing  beast  or  the  thief  who  had  taken  him  ? 
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"  I  saw  a  horse,  your  worship,"  the  youth  said, 
"  early  this  morning,  in  a  place  where  such  a  horse 
had  no  right  to  be." 

"  Where  ?     Where  was  that  ?  " 

The  young  man  hesitated,  and  twisted  his  hat. 
"  I — "  he  said  sheepishly,  "  I  fear  I  had  small 
right  there  either.  It  is  not  very  creditable.  My 
uncle  is  very  strict,  your  worship,  you  will  perhaps 
understand.  I  fear  I  am  a  sinner ;  but  there  are 
temptations  when  one  is  young — " 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  lips  as  if  he  would 
conceal  the  weakness  and  half-raised  eyes,  which 
an  onlooker  would  now  have  sworn  were  certainly 
quite  as  interested  in  wenches  as  in  psalm-books. 

Mr.  Belor  became  more  severe;  he  had  small 
pity  for  the  shortcomings  of  youth.  It  was  said, 
though  possibly  only  by  the  spiteful,  that  his  own 
youth  had  not  been  immaculate.  He  did  not, 
however,  say  much  now,  but  saved  up  the  young 
man's  admissions  to  bring  out  against  the  uncle 
next  time  he  should  come  before  him  for  non 
conformity  or  breach  of  Church  discipline.  To 
the  youth  himself  he  only  made  some  caustic 
remark,  and  bade  him  go  on  with  his  tale. 

The  young  man  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the 
other  in  evident  distress  and  confusion  of  mind. 
He  glanced  towards  the  door  as  if  he  were  sorry 
he  had  come. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  your  worship's  horse  ? "  he 
ventured,  showing  plainly  that  he  would  be  glad 
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to  find  it  were  not  and  himself  well  out  of  the 
situation.  "  It  was  a  fine  animal,  of  a  dark 
hay—" 

He  described  it  fully,  and  Mr.  Belor  checked 
the  description  till  it  came  to  a  white  mark  on 
the  left  hind  leg. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  hind  legs,"  he  said 
impatiently.  "  My  horse  was  a  bay." 

"  He  had  no  such  white  mark  ? "  the  young 
man  asked,  and  he  seemed  relieved  to  find  it. 
"  You  do  not  think  this  was  your  worship's  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  about  it,"  Mr.  Belor  said  shortly. 
"  I  know  nothing  of  the  animal's  hind  legs — how 
should  I  ?  Am  I  a  groom  ?  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  You  have  come  to  lay  an  informa 
tion — lay  it." 

But  that  seemed  hardly  what  the  young  man 
was  prepared  to  do  unless  the  horse  were  clearly 
his  worship's ;  for,  he  said,  if  it  were  not,  it  might 
be  the  property  of  those  with  whom  he  had  seen 
it.  In  standing  to  which  he  was  within  legal 
rights  ;  and  though  Mr.  Belor  (with  the  awfulness 
of  Justice — and  something  of  the  bully)  bade  him 
speak,  he  could  be  got  to  say  nothing  to  the 
purpose  :  he  only  hesitated,  and  stammered,  and 
contradicted  himself  nervously. 

"  If  I  might  see  a  groom,"  he  ventured,  with 
a  scared  eye  on  the  door.  "If  I  saw  one  who 
could  tell  just  what  the  horse  was  like,  he  would 
settle  the  matter  " 
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"  You  shall  see  one,"  Belor  said  in  a  threatening 
tone  ;  "  and  the  matter  shall  be  settled,  I  promise 
you." 

So  the  young  man  was  taken  to  Hobby.  But 
not  alone  ;  Mr.  Belor  went  too.  He  trusted  no 
one,  and  half-suspected  there  might  be  collusion 
between  the  groom  and  the  youth  to  foist  some 
other  horse  on  him  in  place  of  his  own.  He 
stood  by  while  they  talked  in  the  stable-yard, 
where  now,  since  the  uproar  of  the  morning, 
Hobby  was  alone.  But  suspicion  was  soon  set 
at  rest.  The  old  man  had  evidently  not  seen  the 
young  one  before,  and  as  evidently  held  him  in 
the  supreme  contempt  that  men  of  the  horse  have 
for  men  of  trade.  It  was  only  because  it  was  his 
master's  will  that  he  condescended  to  satisfy  him 
on  the  points  of  the  beast. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  young  man  said  at  last  ;  uyes, 
that  was  it.  Certainly  it  was  the  horse  that  I 
saw." 

He  turned  to  Mr.  Belor,  anxious  now  to  give 
all  information  and  have  done.  They  were  stand 
ing  by  the  empty  stall,  the  magistrate  fingering  a 
bridle  taken  down  from  the  door.  The  young 
man  held  it  for  him  while  he  drew  out  his  tablets. 

"  Go  and  fetch  Dawkins,"  he  said  to  Hobby. 
"  Tell  him  to  come  at  once  and  bring  some  help  ; 
I  intend  a  search  and  a  seizure  too." 

"Now — !"  this  to  the  nervous  young  man  as 
the  groom  departed  on  his  errand. 
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The  youth  gave  full  particulars  of  the  manner 
and  nature  of  the  place  where  the  horse  had  been 
seen  ;  and  if  it  was  not  very  creditable  to  a 
member  of  the  pious  household  of  the  elder  Teal, 
it  was  only  what  his  former  admission  would  have 
led  one  to  expect.  Belor  noted  all  down  with 
care.  While  he  was  doing  so  the  young  man 
started. 

"  Some  one  calls  your  worship,  I  think,"  said 
he. 

"  I  did  not  hear." 

The  young  man  was  submissive  ;  he  said 
perhaps  he  was  mistaken.  He  thought  he  heard 
a  female  voice  calling  "  Roger,"  but  he  could  not 
swear. 

Mr.  Belor  shut  his  book.  "  Madam,"  he  said 
shortly — all  the  town  knew  his  handsome  young 
wife  did  not  take  law  from  him  as  others  had  to. 
"  Well,  I  have  done  with  you." 

"  Yes,  your  worship."  The  young  man  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I  may  go  ?  "  he  said.  "  You 
will  not  want  me  to  describe  the  sort  of  person 
who  bought  the  horse." 

But  Mr.  Belor,  thus  reminded,  did.  "  Madam 
can  wait,"  said  he.  "  I'll  tell  her  I'm  busy,"  and 
he  went  to  a  door  in  the  far  corner  of  the  wall. 
It  was  from  the  garden  beyond  the  wall  that  the 
young  man  had  said  the  voice  called. 

Mr.  Belor  swung  open  the  door,  and  looked 
down  the  alley  of  yews.  He  did  not  see  his  wife  ; 
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he  did  not  think  he  would.  Had  she  been  so 
near  as  that,  though  he  was  not  very  quick  of 
hearing,  he  would  himself  have  heard  her.  He 
guessed  she  was  in  the  arbour  beyond,  a  favourite 
spot  of  hers,  from  whence  she  would  sometimes 
call  to  him  if  her  ears,  much  quicker  than  his, 
detected  him  in  the  stable-yard — a  proceeding  which 
he  highly  resented,  but  had  not  been  able  to  cure. 

"  Madam  !  "  he  called,  going  half  down  the 
alley,  "  I  cannot  come,  I  am  engaged.  I  am 
occupied  with  a  most  important  matter.  I  will 
tell  you  later." 

He  turned  back  ;  he  did  not  go  on  to  the 
arbour,  for  if  he  did  she  would  be  sure  to  stop 
him  to  ask  questions.  He  turned  back  hastily, 
and  was  careful  to  shut  the  door  when  he  came 
through. 

"  Now — "  he  said  authoritatively,  then  stopped. 
The  young  man  was  not  there. 

In  vain  he  called  for  him,  in  vain  looked  every 
where — he  was  not  to  be  seen.  He  looked  in 
coach-house  and  stables,  in  mangers  and  loose- 
boxes,  behind  the  water-butt  and  the  dunghill. 
Regardless  of  the  chance  of  meeting  his  wife — 
who,  by  the  way,  did  not  show  herself,  and  must 
either  have  vanished  into  thin  air  or  never  really 
have  been  about — he  went  back  through  the  door 
and  searched  the  garden  alleys,  in  case  by  any 
unlikely  chance  the  young  man  could  have 
followed  him  there  ;  but  he  had  not.  He  was 
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not  there  ;  and  he  was  not  in  the  stable,  nor  in 
the  yard,  nor  anywhere  abouts — he  had  dis 
appeared  as  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him.  One  minute  he  had  been  here — a  sheepish 
person  of  sallow  face  and  timid  manner,  awkwardly 
holding  the  bridle  he  was  too  nervous  to  put  down  ; 
the  next  he  was  gone,  sallow  face  and  awkward 
manner  and  bridle  and  all.  Belor  could  not  be 
lieve  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  Had  they 
been  anybody  else's  senses  he  would  have  roundly 
said  so. 

He  was  still  looking  when  John  Hobby  came 
back  from  his  errand. 

"  Where's  he  gone  ?  "  he  demanded  of  the  old 
man,  overlooking  the  folly  of  asking  the  question 
of  one  who  had  not  been  present.  "The  lout 
Teal  who  was  here — " 

"  A'  gone  ?  "  Hobby  asked.  He  thought  his 
master  had  dismissed  him,  and  wanted  him  back. 

"  Gone  ?  Yes  ;  don't  I  say  so  ?  One  minute 
he  was  here,  standing  there,  the  bridle  in  his  hand  ; 
next — it  was  only  a  minute  ;  I  only  went  just 
beyond  the  door  ;  he  had  heard  madam  in  the 
garden  —  the  next  minute,  I  tell  you,  he  was 
gone,  gone  I  say." 

"Bridle  and  a'  ?"  Hobby  asked,  as  if  that  were 
important  evidence. 

Mr.  Belor  stamped  at  such  blockheaded 
stupidity  ;  but  the  old  man  did  not  heed.  A 
moment  or  so  he  stood  looking  vacantly  before 
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him  ;  then,  his  slow  mind  labouring  from  point 
to  point,  a  light  gradually  dawned  upon  him. 
"  By  the  Lord  Harry  !  "  he  cried,  and  slapped  his 
thigh. 

Belor  turned  round  in  a  fury.  "  Dolt  !  "  he 
shouted  ;  "  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

"  Done  !  "  Hobby  cried.  "  Done,  mister,  we 
are  !  "  and  he  burst  into  laughter.  "  Bridle  an' 
a  !  "  he  chuckled,  "  bridle  an'  a' !  " 

Belor  saw  no  reason  for  merriment,  no  reason 
at  all  in  the  old  man.  "  Fool  !  Blockhead  !  " 
he  thundered.  "  Stop  laughing,  do  you  hear  ? 
Do  you  dare  laugh  at  me  ?  " 

Hobby  shook  his  head,  but  he  still  chuckled 
as  if  he  had  a  good  joke. 

"  Done  !  "  he  repeated,  and  slapped  himself 
again.  "  Done  brown,  by  the  Lord  we  are  !  " 

He  looked  up  at  Belor.  "  Why,  master  !  "  he 
said  (he  often  forgot  to  say  "  your  worship "), 
"  don't  ye  see,  it  was  Darry  hisself  ?  Took  the 
hoss  in  the  small  hours,  and  called  for  the  bridle 
in  the  arternoon.  Oh  dear  !  Oh  Lord  !  It  was 
like  his  damned  imperdence,"  and  he  twinkled 
with  mirth. 

But  Mr.  Belor  did  not  laugh. 

And  in  the  days  that  followed  Darry  Leven  did 
not  find  it  a  laughing  matter  either.  The  small 
fry  of  the  city  of  Salisbury  might  laugh,  grooms 
and  ostlers  and  the  like,  passing  on  from  one  to  an 
other  the  tale  of  how  "  The  Terror  of  Thieves  "  had 
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himself  given  the  bridle  to  the  man  who  before 
had  stolen  his  horse.  And  jolly,  round- waistcoated 
country  squires,  and  good  sporting  men,  might 
chuckle  at  the  mishap  of  Belor — no  great  favourite 
with  them.  But  Mr.  Belor  did  not  laugh  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  how  others  might  did  not  mend 
matters.  Never  had  criminal  been  hunted  with 
greater  venom  and  closeness  than  Darry  Leven 
was  hunted  in  those  days.  The  town  of  Salisbury 
was  turned  inside  out  for  him,  all  the  low 
quarters  ransacked,  even  the  respectable  purlieus 
inquired  into  ;  magistrates  farther  afield  were 
given  warning  ;  vagrants  on  distant  roads  stopped 
and  sharply  questioned.  For  the  trouble  was,  no 
one  knew  quite  what  to  look  for  ;  few  hereabouts 
had  really  seen  Darry  to  know  him,  and  still  fewer 
of  those  could  have  sworn  to  him  if  they  saw  him 
again.  Also,  no  one  could  tell  quite  what  he 
would  do,  whether  he  would  fly  at  once  from  the 
dangerous  neighbourhood,  or  whether  he  would 
lie  quiet  somewhere  far  off,  or  even  near.  But 
Belor  was  determined  to  have  him,  and  paid  him 
the  compliment  of  bringing  all  the  artillery  of 
justice  into  the  field.  Thus  the  chase  of  Darry 
Leven  at  that  time,  or  rather  the  search  for  him, 
was  such  as  had  never  been  known  in  Salisbury 
before. 

Twice  they  were  very  near  him — almost  within 
hand's  reach — though  they  did  not  know  it.  Once 
he  lay  in  a  dry  ditch  beside  a  road  along  which 
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Dawkins  and  his  following  were  going.  Once  he 
was  hid  in  a  strr.w  stack,  with  the  straw  pulled 
lightly  over  him,  while  Belor  himself  stopped  to 
speak  to  some  one  near.  He  was  so  close  that 
he  could  hear  what  was  said  ;  and,  since  it  con 
cerned  himself,  he  had  proof,  if  he  wanted  it,  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  plight.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  that,  he  must  needs  write  a  notice  for 
Belor.  On  a  wall  near  Salisbury  he  one  day  saw 
set  up  a  description  of  himself,  with  a  notification 
that  a  reward  would  be  paid  to  any  one  giving 
information  concerning  him.  He  read  it  through 
carefully. 

"  Too  tall  by  an  half  inch,  Mr.  Belor,"  he  said. 
"  Moreover  my  shoulders  are  straight ;  it  is  only 
Jonas  Teal's  that  droop." 

He  proceeded  to  make  alterations  to  that  effect 
in  the  description,  leaving  the  rest — it  fitted  him 
as  well  as  another — as  it  was.  Then  he  drew  up 
a  little  bill  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet : — 

'Due  to  T)arry  Lev  en  from  ^Roger  'Belor^  Justice,  for 
information  received : — 

5  shillings  for  the  half  inch, 
5  shillings  for  the  shoulders. 

"They  are  certainly  worth  that,"  Darry  said, 
and  put  "  D.  L."  at  the  foot. 

But  he  paid  for  this  folly,  for  news  of  it  came  to 
Mr.  Belor ;  and  he,  having  now  no  room  to  doubt 
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Dairy's  identity,  and  seeing  in  this  a  further 
proof  of  his  insolence,  redoubled  the  energies  of 
the  search,  vowing  a  vengeance  that  would  not 
soon  be  forgotten  when  he  should  have  his  man. 
So  the  hunt,  which  was  beginning  to  grow  a  little 
slack,  was  roused  up  again  :  it  was  also,  by 
Darry's  rashness,  concentrated  more  in  one  or 
two  directions.  They  ran  Darry  hard  that  day  ; 
it  was  no  time  for  him  to  use  his  usual  shifts, 
or  by  cunning,  sheer  impudence  and  bravado 
outface  or  outwit  his  foes.  He  had,  before  the 
day  was  out,  to  cut  and  run  like  any  common 
pick-pocket,  and  hide  as  he  could,  and  when  he 
could,  like  a  man  deserting  the  colours.  The 
which  hurt  his  vanity  badly  and  barely  saved 
his  skin. 

Evening  found  him  in  serious  straits,  foot 
sore  and  weary,  his  clothes — he  was  something 
of  a  dandy — torn  and  muddied,  his  appearance 
enough  alone  to  raise  suspicion  and  call  out  the 
dogs  against  him.  In  mind,  body,  and  estate  he 
was  in  a  more  desperate  plight  than  he  had  been 
this  long  while  ;  and  so  pressed  that  he  knew 
he  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  face 
the  constables,  and,  if  he  could  not  save  himself 
by  his  wits,  swing  for  it.  He  was  making  for 
Shaftesbury  at  the  tail  end  of  the  day,  by  the  road 
which  enters  on  the  eastern  side,  a  route  he  cer 
tainly  would  not  have  chosen,  for  not  only  had 
he  small  relish  for  even  a  little  town  just  now, 
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but  this  particular  road  was  an  uphill  one  and 
hereabouts  unpleasant  straight,  with  few  turns 
and  fewer  crossways  and  no  sort  of  cover.  But 
he  had  no  choice  ;  he  had  been  headed  there, 
driven  like  a  deer  into  a  net,  he,  Darry  Leven  ! 
And  by  Dawkins  and  a  following  of  ignorant 
fools  who  (probably)  were  not  even  sure  they 
had  driven  him  !  He  cursed  his  luck — and  theirs 
— and  plodded  on  till,  from  the  top  of  rising 
ground  from  whence  one  might  see  the  townlet 
near  at  hand,  he  saw  a  small  party  that  approached 
by  the  main  Salisbury  road.  They  were  still  a  good 
way  off — in  the  twilight  they  were  hardly  likely 
to  have  seen  him,  and  from  this  distance  he  could 
not  distinguish  either  their  style  or  number  ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  the  need  to  give  himself  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  about  them. 

"  Caught !  "  was  the  thought  in  his  mind,  and 
he  swore  a  great  oath.  Then  he  laughed,  he  was 
ever  a  merry  devil :  "  Dawkins  behind  and  Deputy 
Dawkins  before,"  he  said  ;  "  Diddled  by  Daw- 
kins,  blown  out  by  Belor — and  so  good-night 
to  Darry  Leven  !  " 

At  that  same  moment,  glancing  back  over  the 
road  he  had  travelled,  he  saw  in  the  distance  a 
small  cloud  of  dust.  No  doubt  as  to  what  that 
was,  whatever  the  other  might  be. 

" f  Let   me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man,' ' 
he  piously  quoted  ;  "  *  rather  let  me  fall  into  the 
hand  of  the  Lord,'  that  is,  the  Unknown." 
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And  he  sped  down  the  road  in  the  twilight 
towards  Shaftesbury  and  the  approaching  party, 
which  might  not — there  was  just  a  chance  of  it, 
and  none  whatever  about  that  behind — be  looking 
for  him.  So  away  he  went,  taking  care  to  keep 
close  under  the  shadow  of  anything  that  offered 
so  much  protection,  cuddling  near  to  a  high  wall 
when  one  began,  as  begin  it  did  near  to  the  town, 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  way. 

After  a  little  the  wall  was  broken  by  a  timber 
gate.  It  was  shut,  and  nothing  could  be  seen 
through  its  close  panels,  also  it  had  the  appear 
ance  of  being  fastened  ;  nevertheless  Darry  tried 
it.  If,  as  was  possible,  the  one  party  had  not 
yet  seen  him  and  the  other  was  not  quite  sure 
of  his  whereabouts,  it  offered  a  chance,  a  slender 
one,  but  a  chance,  so  he  tried  it.  It  yielded  to 
his  hand.  Swiftly  he  pushed  it  open,  stepped 
in  and  closed  it  after  him. 

Within  was  a  large  yard,  quiet  and  shadowy, 
bounded  by  a  substantial  house  which  looked 
the  other  way,  and  a  warehouse  or  weaving  shed. 
It  was  empty,  except  for  some  lumber  and  a  young 
girl  who  was  scattering  grain  for  hens  who  pecked 
and  scratched  among  the  great  lidded  vats  in  the 
centre.  She  looked  round  as  Darry  entered,  lift 
ing  serious,  unafraid  eyes. 

"  Dost  thou  seek  Sampson  Rideout  ? "  she 
asked,  and  her  voice  was  quiet  and  clear  like  cool 
water. 
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"  No,  mistress,"  Dairy  answered.  "  I  seek  a 
place  to  hide." 

"  To  hide  ?  "  She  let  fall  her  grain  in  surprise. 
"Dost  thou  fly  justice  ?" 

Darry  grinned.  "Vengeance,  I'd  call  it,"  he 
said. 

"  Hast  thou  done  wrong  ?  " 

"  I  have  set  folks  laughing  at  an  old  villain  who 
whipped  a  girl  no  younger  and  not  much  less  fair 
than  yourself." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  and  her  little  hands  came  to 
gether. 

It  is  possible  she  would  have  urged  that  one 
who  had  done  no  worse  should  stand  forth  and 
acknowledge  himself,  but  Darry  prevented — time 
was  short  with  him. 

"Will  you  look  for  me,  mistress,"  he  said, 
"  and  see  if  you  see  any  one  on  the  road  ? " 

She  went  to  the  gates,  and  opening  one,  looked 
up  and  down.  She  stood  a  little,  for  the  light 
was  failing  fast  now  and  she  fancied  she  heard 
steps  approaching.  She  waited  until  she  had 
assured  herself  she  was  mistaken,  then — "There 
is  nought — "  she  began,  then  stopped,  for  there 
was  no  one  there. 

For  a  moment  she  stood  bewildered.  The 
doors  of  the  weaving  shed  were  locked,  the  stable 
on  the  other  side  the  yard  fastened.  There  was 
nowhere  one  could  have  gone,  unless  he  stooped 
down  among  the  litter  in  the  centre  of  the  yard — 
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an  unlikely  thing,  and  clearly  not  done  now — or 
went  into  the  house  by  the  door  by  which  she 
had  come  out. 

She  went  to  the  gates  again  ;  as  she  did  so 
Day/kins  and  his  little  party  came  abreast. 

"  Have  'ee  seen  any  one  go  down  road  ?  "  they 
asked  her. 

"  Nay,"  she  answered. 

And  John  Hobby,  who  was  with  them,  snorted. 
"  As  if  she  'ould  !  What,  man  !  Do  'ee  think 
the  whole  countryside  sits  a-waiting  for  your 
mouse,  and  him  miles  away  by  now,  I'll  wager  !  " 

Dawkins  took  no  notice  of  Hobby.  "Your 
name  ?  "  he  asked  pompously  of  the  girl. 

"  Jane  Coventry,"  she  answered,  "  of  the  house 
hold  of  Sampson  Rideout." 

"  Of  the  people  called  Quakers  ? "  he  asked 
contemptuously. 

She  nodded  ;  and  with  some  gibing  remark  he 
ordered  his  party  on. 

Their  steps  died  away  in  the  distance  as  the  girl 
fastened  the  gate  on  the  inner  side.  She  stood  a 
moment ;  then,  after  another  puzzled  look  round, 
went  into  the  house. 

And  Darry  Leven,  in  one  of  the  great  lidded 
vats  up  to  his  haunches  in  some  evil-smelling 
stuff,  watched  her.  He  did  it  through  a  con 
venient  bung-hole — there  was  no  other  outlet, 
for  he  had  pulled  the  lid  down  on  top  of  him 
self,  putting  it  wrong  way  up  so  as  to  have  the 
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handle  to  pull  by.  His  position  was  cramped 
and  the  air  not  of  the  best,  but  his  spirits  were 
rising  (as  they  very  easily  did),  so  that  he  had 
already  begun  in  his  mind  to  compose  an  obscene 
rhyme  upon  Belor.  He  was  halted  midway  in 
his  rhyme  by  the  sight  of  the  girl,  a  slim,  soberly- 
clad  figure  that  flitted  across  the  yard  and  passed 
from  his  range  of  vision  by  the  lilacs  which  were 
a  faint  blur  of  flowers  in  the  gathering  gloom. 


Chapter  II. 

HOW   SAMPSON   RIDEOUT   SERVED 
A  LADY. 

AT  this  time  Sampson  Rideout  was  turned 
thirty,  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and 
though  not  perhaps  of  the  Plainest  sort,  yet  one 
who  was  fully  convinced  of  the  Truth  and  who 
lived  to  his  convictions  and  was  willing  to  testify 
to  the  same,  even  to  the  suffering  of  loss  if  need 
arose.  He  was  still  unmarried,  and  something 
ignorant  of  women  and  their  ways.  He  was 
also,  perhaps,  a  little  austere — at  least  for  himself 
— as  are  those  whose  natures  take  a  strong  bit. 

On  a  certain  day  in  May  he  rode  towards 
Tisbury  on  business. 

Oh,  the  sweet  month  of  May !  The  green,  the 
pleasant  month,  when  the  earth  rejuvenates  herself 
and  breaks  into  white  flowers  wherewith  to  veil 
for  the  young  year's  bridal !  Through  a  pleasant 
land  rode  Sampson,  where  birds  sang  and  small 
herbs  blossomed,  and  the  new-opened  buds  on 
trees  and  bushes  had  a  very  fragrant  smell. 
It  is  a  poor  heart  that  does  not  feel  any  stirring 
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in  response  to  the  good  springing  time  of  the 
earth. 

Sampson  went  to  see  Robert  Wells,  a  serious 
Friend,  residing  not  far  from  Tisbury,  who 
combined  an  agricultural  life — and  he  was  a 
successful  farmer — with  the  yarn  trade.  In  the 
cottages  and  small  farms  round  about  his  home 
stead  he  had  folks  who  spun  the  wool  of  his 
sheep  into  yarns  and  worsted,  and  looked  to 
him  as  it  were  to  their  patriarch.  It  was  on 
the  subject  of  yarn  that  Sampson  went,  for  at 
that  time  he  had  not  enough  spinners  of  his  own 
round  about  Shaftesbury. 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  elder  man's  diary  anent 
the  visit : — 

"Sampson  Rideout  with  us  on  4th  day,  come  from 
Shaftesbury  on  ye  business  of  yarns  :  matter  on  ye  whole 
profitable.  His  news  disquieting,  persecution  against  Friends 
in  Salisbury  still  bitter ;  albeit  elsewhere  rumours  of  better 
times  come.  Stephen  Bagshot  and  Mary  Jane  Coleman 
committd  to  gaol  by  Roger  Belor,  calld  Justice.  Lamb 
and  garnishings  to  dinner  this  day,  ye  forequarter.  Note. 
This  meat  scarcely  so  fine  as  that  of  ye  other  flock ;  never 
theless  very  tender  and  exceeding  well  dressd.  S.  R. 
praised  ye  dressing,  which  was  done  under  superintendance 
of  Hannah  Elizabeth.  Note.  Should  S.  R.  feel  any 
drawing  towards  H.  E.,  it  would,  under  Providence,  be 
very  suitable  and  have  my  approval :  also,  I  think,  that 
of  H.  E.  herself.  After  dinner,  sat  an  \  hour  in  ye  new 
parlour.  Ye  prospect  pleasant  now  ye  vines  shoot.  Opened 
to  S.  R.  on  ye  subject  of  matrimony.  He  confessd  he  had 
not  yet  felt  a  leading  that  way ;  so  ye  matter  not  pursued. 
S.  R  more  than  30  years  of  age  and  somewhat  masterful. 
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but  a  just  man  and  truly  rootd,  one  who  seeks  to  walk 
humbly  even  if  he  does  not.  May  the  matter  prosper  if 
God  see  good." 

But  that  day  the  matter  was  not  prospered,  and 
Sampson  started  on  his  homeward  ride  without 
even  a  suspicion  that  Robert  Wells  had  any  one 
person,  let  alone  his  daughter,  Hannah  Elizabeth, 
in  mind,  when  he  spoke  of  matrimony.  The 
which  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  too  cautious 
speech.  Sampson  rode  away  thinking  of  the  yarn 
and  the  business ;  also  of  the  other  matter  of  talk, 
the  treatment  Friends  met  with  in  Salisbury, 
notably  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Belor,  albeit  there 
was  elsewhere  talk  of  greater  liberty  for  them  and 
others  not  of  the  Establishment.  And  as  he 
thought,  the  lines  of  his  lips  straightened  and  his 
jaw  set,  so  that  it  was  plain  to  see  it  was  not  the 
natural  man  of  him  which  was  ready  to  oppose  war 
with  peace  and  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter. 
But  of  the  well-dressed  lamb  and  garnishings, 
of  the  deft  Hannah  Elizabeth  and  her  father's 
talk  of  matrimony,  he  thought  not  at  all. 

Now,  some  while  after  he  had  left  Robert 
Wells,  the  track  he  followed  joined  the  road 
between  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury.  It  was  the 
main  road  certainly,  but  in  places  a  very  poor 
one,  especially  at  this  season  when  the  spring 
rains  were  hardly  over.  At  the  point  where  he 
joined  it  there  was  a  bad  place,  a  dip  down 
between  two  hills,  bad  for  wheeled  traffic.  A 
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coach  was  there  in  serious  difficulty ;  it  lay  upon 
its  side,  one  wheel  off,  the  scared  and  panting 
horses  only  lately  free  of  the  tangle  of  reins  and 
harness.  Of  the  two  passengers,  however,  neither 
appeared  to  have  met  with  injury,  though  one, 
the  maid,  was  in  great  disorder.  She  stood 
dishevelled,  and  on  the  verge  of  tears,  a  woe 
begone  sight  with  a  ruined  hat  in  her  hand,  its 
broken  bandbox  and  her  rueful  countenance  and 
disregard  of  her  own  ruffled  dress  suggesting  that 
she  herself  had  sat  on  it.  The  other  passenger, 
the  mistress,  from  a  dryish  spot  on  the  bank, 
laughed  rippling  peals  of  laughter  to  see  her. 

"  My  good  soul,"  she  was  saying,  "  what's  the 
to  do?  I  would  give  two  hats  for  the  sight 
of  you  taking  flight  upon  it — for  all  the  world 
like  a  witch  on  a  broomstick  !  " 

"  But,  my  lady,  your  best  !  "  the  maid  bemoaned. 
"  And  you  must  see  Mr.  Belor — " 

"  Pooh  !  "  the  other  returned.  "  Mr.  Belor 
will  not  know  if  my  hat's  new  or  old ;  there 
isn't  a  man  living  who  can  tell  if  the  front's  to 
the  back  when  it's  on  one's  head  !  " 

Which  remark  may  have  indicated  a  rare  and 
becoming  disregard  for  female  fripperies,  or  a 
deep  and  experienced  knowledge  of  men  and  the 
power  of  an  alluring  eye.  Sampson  was  not  versed 
in  such  matters,  and  did  not  pass  any  judgment 
thereon  ;  he  approached,  and  without  uncovering,  as 
is  the  Quaker  way,  asked  if  he  could  be  of  service. 
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The  lady  looked  up.  "Oh,  if  you  will,"  she 
said ;  "  though,"  she  added  with  a  glint  of 
laughter,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do,  for 
our  damage  would  seem  to  be  one  wheel  and  a 
hat,  neither  of  which,  I  fear,  you  can  remedy." 

Sampson  examined  the  coach,  and  quickly  found 
it  to  be  beyond  the  patching  of  any  unpractised 
hand. 

"  This  is  work  for  a  wheelwright,"  he  said. 

"And  a  wheelwright,  I  suppose,  is  not  to  be 
found  nearer  than  Salisbury  ?  " 

Sampson  feared  one  was  not.  "There  is  Job 
Ardour  at  Shaftesbury,"  he  told  her.  "  He  is  not 
a  wheelwright,  but  he  is  a  handy  man — but  he 
would  not  be  much  nearer.*' 

"Oh,"  the  lady  said,  though  with  cheerful 
resignation,  "  I  don't  suppose  we'll  be  blessed 
with  him  or  another  coming  speedily ;  my  men 
have  gone  all  directions  for  help,  but  they  won't 
find  Job  or  any  other  of  his  profession  unless  I 
much  misjudge  them." 

Sampson  glanced  round ;  except  for  the  coach 
man,  still  busy  with  the  horses,  the  two  women 
were  alone  with  the  overturned  carriage  and  the 
scatter  of  bandboxes  and  travelling  bags. 

"  Which  way  did  thy  men  take  ? "  he  asked. 
"  Unless  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  country, 
they  may  walk  far  and  meet  no  one." 

"They  know  nothing  but  how  to  save  their 
own  legs,"  the  lady  answered  ;  "  but  that,  I  find, 
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sometimes  brings  a  man  as  quickly  to  his  object 
as  mother  wit — except,  of  course,  when  it  leads 
him  to  give  up  the  search  early  and  sit  d6wn 
by  the  way  to  wait  for  the  object  to  catch  up 
to  him.  Tell  me,  sir,  what  is  the  help  I  may 
expect  when  found  ? — Some  one  to  come  and  look 
at  our  plight  ?  I  suppose  there  is  no  vehicle  for 
miles?" 

There  was  not ;  goods  were  carried  on  pack- 
horses  in  those  parts,  no  one  and  nothing  went 
on  wheels  in  the  country  districts.  Sampson  said 
so ;  "  but,"  he  added,  "  they  would  give  thee 
shelter  at  the  Well  Farm  or  at  Barley's,  and  send 
some  to  transport  thy  gear." 

"  But  I  want  to  get  to  Salisbury,"  she  protested. 
Then,  as  if  an  idea  struck  her,  she  looked  swiftly 
at  him. 

There  was  in  her  regard,  in  her  manner  of 
address  and  all  about  her,  something  more  free 
and  frank  than  is  usual  with  women  of  quality — 
or,  indeed,  others,  for  the  matter  of  that.  In  her 
manner  was  none  of  the  bashfulness  of  the  maid, 
nor  the  dignity  of  the  matron ;  certainly  none  of 
the  proper  reserve  of  the  widow ;  yet  neither  was 
there  the  demure  wantonness  of  those  ladies  who 
cannot  claim  to  be  in  any  of  these  categories. 
She  was  frank  as  a  boy,  and  free  as  one  who 
neither  thought  nor  cared  how  her  ways  and  her 
words  might  strike  another.  And  if  the  boldness 
and  scant  ceremony  were  unsuitable  to  the  richness 
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of  her  dress,  which  marked  her  to  belong  to 
quality,  and  to  her  age,  which  must  have  been 
some  six  or  seven  and  twenty — there  it  was.  And 
her  eyes,  amber  brown  as  pools  in  some  peaty 
trout  stream,  challenged  a  man  to  complain  of  it. 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  Salisbury  ? "  she  asked 
Sampson.  "  Take  me  behind  you  ;  the  rest  can 
wait  and  follow  at  any  time." 

Sampson  was  not  going  to  Salisbury — rather  the 
other  way — though  she  did  not  know  it.  To  go 
to  the  city  would  take  him  long  and  make  his 
return  very  late,  also  possibly  entail  that  he  should 
leave  his  horse  and  borrow  from  a  Friend  to  finish 
the  journey. 

"  Art  thou  anxious  to  reach  Salisbury  to-day  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Or  is  it  that  thou  fearest  thou  wilt 
not  be  well  entertained  hereabouts  ?  " 

"That,"  she  said,  "that  is  nothing.  I  have 
never  yet  found  the  entertainment  which  had 
not  something  to  recommend  it,  by  way  of  laughter 
if  nothing  else.  But  to  Salisbury  I  must  get. 
I  have  business  there,  and  by  rights  I  should  have 
been  there  before  this.  If  you  cannot  take  me — " 

"I  can  if  thou  canst  manage  to  ride  behind 
me."  Sampson  looked  doubtfully  at  his  saddle 
as  he  spoke. 

That,  however,  offered  no  difficulty.  "  Some 
thing  can  easily  be  contrived,"  the  lady  declared — 
"  a  cushion  from  the  carriage,  a  folded  cloak.  I 
am  not  particular  for  a  little  discomfort." 
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The  last  one  could  believe,  seeing  the  small  ado 
she  made  about  the  accident  and  any  contingencies 
arising  out  of  it.  She  called  to  the  coachman, 
and  he  and  Sampson  extemporised  a  pillion  of 
sorts  while  she  beckoned  her  maid. 

"  Mirander,"  she  said,  "  I  must  have  some 
thing  less  conspicuous,"  and  without  waiting  for 
the  abigail  she  opened  a  bag  and  began  to  throw 
over  the  contents,  like  a  terrier  digging  for  rabbits. 

"  I  ride  to  Salisbury,"  she  announced  when 
she  had  what  she  wanted.  "  I  shall  arrive  in 
the  most  proper  time,"  and,  without  embarrass 
ment  or  ado,  she  began  to  remove  her  gay  trav 
elling  coat  and  hat. 

Mirander,  who  would  not  have  adjusted  a 
ribbon  about  her  elderly  neck  by  the  roadside, 
regarded  her  helplessly  ;  merely  handing  the 
plainer  garments  when  they  were  wanted. 

"  I  fear  the  green  bag  will  not  be  sufficient," 
she  said,  glancing  towards  a  bulky  receptacle. 
"  The  gentleman  " — she  did  not  sniff  at  the  word, 
though  one  could  imagine  it  was  self-denial — 
"the  gentleman  would  perhaps  take  a  bandbox 
as  well  ?  " 

"The  gentleman,"  her  ladyship  retorted,  "will 
take  nothing  but  me.  Good  Lord,  woman  ! 
would  you  load  a  Quaker  with  woman's  fardles  ?  " 

"  Why  not,  my  lady  ?  "  the  maid  replied.  "If 
one  wanted  them — his  word  one  way  or  the 
other  at  the  end  does  not  matter." 
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"You're  a  fool,  Mirry,"  her  ladyship  observed 
tolerantly — "a  good  soul,  but  a  fool;  but  I've 
ever  known  that.  No,"  she  said,  following  the 
maid's  anxious  glance  towards  the  coachman  ; 
"  I'll  not  take  the  one  remaining  man  and  leave 
you  protectorless  on  this  lonely  highway,  or  low- 
way,  or  rather  no-way  I  should  call  it.  If  any  of 
the  others  return  in  time  you  can  send  him  on 
with  the  green  bag  and  as  many  others  as  you 
like  and  his  horse  can  carry ;  but  if  he  does 
not  come  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  So  long 
as  I  arrive,  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
with  or  without  my  gowns." 

She  stepped  forward  as  she  spoke,  her  toilet 
finished.  Sampson  also  had  finished  the  arrange 
ments  for  her  transport.  She  examined  them  with 
a  critical  eye,  though  one  which  regarded  security 
rather  than  comfort,  and  speedily  pronounced  her 
self  satisfied.  Then  she  gave  some  directions  to 
her  two  remaining  servants — chiefly  for  their  com 
fort  and  well-being,  not  hers  ;  then,  with  a  recom 
mendation  to  Mirander  to  bury  the  spoilt  hat  in 
a  bog-hole,  she  was  mounted  behind  Sampson, 
and  away  they  went. 

Ah,  the  pleasant  country  !  The  pleasant,  pleas 
ant  month  of  May !  When  the  fields  are  be 
ginning  to  glow  with  buttercups,  and  the  wild 
parsley  whitens,  like  spray,  every  bank  and  hedge- 
foot  !  When  the  young  sheep  frisk  on  the  uplands, 
and  on  every  bough  a  bird  sings  to  its  nesting 
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mate  !  A  good  time  it  is  ;  and  a  good  hour  when 
the  gold-tipped  elms  cast  long  shadows  on  the 
turf,  and  on  banks  the  bluebells  nod  to  the 
waking  breeze,  as  if  the  fairy  folk  were  stirring, 
and  in  some  lonely  dingle  blackbirds  try  long 
notes.  Through  such  a  land  rode  Sampson, 
with  behind  him  the  lady  he  had  picked  up  on 
the  roadside.  So  close  together  were  they  of 
necessity  that  each  could  feel  the  other's  least 
movement — could  almost  foreknow  it  before  it 
was  quite  made  into  action ;  so  close  that  she 
could  tell  the  very  texture  and  weaving  of  the 
cloth  on  his  straight  back,  and  he  could  distinguish 
the  fragrance  of  her  clothing. 

They  talked  as  they  went  ;  not  incessantly 
or  so  as  not  to  observe  a  thrush  singing  his 
serenade,  or  a  frog  in  some  pool  softening  his 
voice  to  the  universal  business  of  love,  but  talked 
enough.  Thus  Sampson  learned  her  reason  for 
hurrying  to  Salisbury. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  a  lawsuit,"  she  explained. 
"  I  have  the  smallest  opinion  of  such,  have  not 
you  ? " 

He  had ;  indeed,  it  was  against  the  custom 
of  Quakers  to  seek  the  remedy — a  custom,  she 
declared,  wise. 

"  It  isn't  a  remedy,"  she  said,  "  it  is  a  disease, 
and  one  I  will  not  have.  Jack  Tollemarche  is 
about  to  bring  a  suit  against  me,  so  I  go  to  see 
—Mr.  Belor." 
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"But  if  the  suit  is  at  the  instigation  of  John 
Tollemarche  ?  "  Sampson  said. 

"  It  is  not,"  she  told  him.  "  Jack  will  bring 
the  suit,  but  the  other  instigates.  Jack  is  nothing. 
I  have  not  seen  him  these  two  years,  but  he 
will  not  have  changed  in  that  time — or  any — 
He  will  be  of  my  way  of  thinking  in  five  minutes, 
I  know  that,  and  so  the  suit  would  end.  But 
then  he'd  be  of  another's  way  of  thinking  at 
another  time  with  me  gone  away,  and  there 
would  be  the  whole  to  do  again  ;  so  I  must 
deal  with  the  root  of  the  matter,  which  is  Mr. 
Belor." 

"  Dost  thou  seek,  then,  to  compound  the  matter 
with  both  ?  "  Sampson  asked. 

"Well,  one  may  call  it  compounding — "  she 
answered  with  a  small  smile  ;  then  inquired,  "  Do 
you  think  that  likely  to  prove  a  very  hard  thing  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  I  know  nothing  of  thy  matters." 

"  Do  you  know  something  of  Mr.  Belor  ? 
Not  much  to  his  favour,  I'll  venture." 

He  admitted  that,  though  added  with  the 
justice  of  the  Quakers — "  I  have  not  myself 
suffered  at  his  hands." 

"  I  suppose  others  that  you  know  have." 

And  again  he  admitted  it  with  a  tightening 
grip  upon  the  reins.  "  He  gives  over-much 
encouragement  to  informers — "  he  said  sternly, 
then  checked  himself.  "  Maybe  he  acts  as  his 
conscience  directs,"  he  said. 
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The  lady  glanced  round,  but  from  her  positk 
she  could  not  see  his  face  nor  he  see  hers.  " 
is  a  good  rule  to  speak  ill  of  no  one,"  she  sa 
gently — "  I  myself,  though  Lord  knows  no  sail 
practise  it.  Though,  indeed,  it  would  be  diffici 
for  me  to  do  otherwise — I  have  received  so  litl 
evil  in  my  time  ;  and  besides,  I  have  so  short 
memory,  I  remember  scarce  anything  unless 
is  specially  fine." 

Sampson  said  nothing  to  this,  but  the  wor 
had  a  pleasant  savour,  as  natural  flowers  in  t 
garden  of  virtues  where  one  has  been  rath 
wont  to  look  for  hardly  induced,  serviceable  hert 

After  that  she  began  to  ask  of  his  affairs 
she  had  a  wonderful,  beguilesome  interest  in 
man's  matters,  great  or  small.  Soon  she  lear 
that  he  was  a  cloth-maker  ;  and  soon  he  lear 
that  she  had  seen  something  of  weaving  ai 
spinning,  this  among  the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfield 
and  that  she  had  noted,  as  few  fine  ladies  woul 
the  ways  of  their  work  and  their  condition  besic 

"  Poor  wretches,"  she  said,  "  it  is  an  hard  lif 
There  were  some  children  at  the  work  ;  I  do  n 
know  what  they  did — wet  the  threads  perha] 
or  filled  the  bobbins.  The  master  treated  the 
savagely,  one  thing  with  a  hump  on  her  should* 
he  struck  till  I  whipped  up  a  cane  and  lay  it  abc 
his  own  ears." 

"  Ah  !  "  Sampson  said,  and  from  the  indrawi 
of  his  breath  one  guessed  that  the  thought  whi 
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sprang  to  his  mind  was  that  it  was  well  done  ; 
but  he  did  not  say  so,  the  which  she  was  not 
slow  to  note. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she,  in  simulated  dismay,  "  I  forgot 
I  was  speaking  to  a  cloth -maker,  a  master  of 
weavers  !  Your  pardon,  sir,  pray — no  doubt  in 
your  weaving-sheds — " 

"  There  are  no  children  and  no  blows." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she,  as  one  who  takes  up  a  chal 
lenge,  "  shall  I  come  and  see  ?  " 

"When  it  please  thee,"  he  returned.  After 
wards,  no  doubt  he  repented  of  hastiness  of  speech 
and  the  vanity  of  the  moment's  desire  to  justify 
himself;  but  perhaps  not  so  soon  as  he  ought. 
When  she  asked  where  his  business  lay,  he  told 
her  without  adding  anything  either  way. 

"  Shaftesbury  ?  "  she  repeated  after  him.  "  Was 
it  to  Shaftesbury  you  were  going  this  afternoon 
and  not  to  Salisbury  at  all  ?  Have  I  brought 
you  these  miles  for  nothing  ?  " 

"Nay,"  he  answered,  "for  the  assistance  of  one 
in  need." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  where  you  were 
bound  ? " 

"  It  would  not  have  altered  thy  necessity,"  he 
said  simply.  "  Do  not  let  it  trouble  thee  ;  it  is 
a  small  matter.  I  am  sure  that  thou  wouldest  have 
done  as  much  for  another." 

Which  was  true  enough,  and  she  did  not  like 
him  the  less  for  saying  it,  or  for  saying  that  it 

•2  a 
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were  a  small  matter  instead  of  averring  (as  others 
known  to  her  would  have  done)  that  it  were  joy 
and  pleasure  incomparable  to  ride  miles  any  way 
in  her  company  and  service.  One  way  and  another 
the  time  passed  well  enough  ;  the  miles  to  Salis 
bury  were  covered,  and  one  cannot  say  they  were 
long. 

As  the  outskirts  of  the  town  were  approached, 
Sampson  asked  where  she  desired  to  be  set  down. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  she  answered  ;  "  go  on." 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  "  I  see  Jack  Tollemarche, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Belor.  After  that  I  will 
come  to  Shaftesbury  and  see  how  you  carry  your 
matters  there." 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  turning  about,  to  the  discomfort 
of  her  position,  though  she  made  no  complaint ; 
"  I  should  not  have  made  that  boast.  Come  an 
thou  wilt  and  welcome,  but  forget  the  boasting. 
It  is  true  I  deal  as  fairly  as  I  see,  but  so  does 
another  ;  I  am  no  different  to  another  man." 

"No,"  she  answered,  with  a  little  wise  smile, 
"  I  think  you  are  no  different  to  another  man — 
though  as  yet  it  has  not  found  you  out." 

With  that  she  leaned  forward  to  check  the 
horse.  "  Will  you  set  me  down  here  ? "  she  said. 

"  Here  ?  "  They  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
city,  before  a  great  house,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
all  Salisbury. 

She  nodded,  and  he  set  her  down.  "Come 
within,"  she  said,  "  come  within  and  rest." 
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But  he  would  not ;  he  only  looked  at  her  for 
a  moment  as  she  stood  on  the  threshold,  for  he 
knew  her  suddenly  now,  though  he  had  never 
seen  her  before.  She  was  Lady  Falkirk — she 
who,  even  in  Salisbury,  was  known  but  too  well 
by  repute,  and,  instead  of  Delia,  called  Delilah  by 
all  the  common  tongues  of  the  town. 


Chapter  III. 

HOW   DARRY   LEVEN    CAME   AMONG 
THE   QUAKERS. 


when  Darry  Leven,  with  that  celerity 
which  at  more  than  one  pinch  helped  him 
into  and  out  of  strange  places  —  when  he  got 
himself  into  the  dye  vat,  it  was  with  no  intention 
of  taking  up  more  than  a  very  temporary  lodging 
there.  He  would,  so  he  planned,  give  Dawkins 
a  good  start  for  Salisbury,  the  dusk  time  to  deepen, 
and  the  Quaker  girl,  Jane  Coventry,  opportunity 
to  ,tell  the  folks  in  the  house  of  his  coming  if 
she  meant  so  to  do.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  she 
did  mean  to  ;  indeed,  he  rather  judged  not.  And 
it  seemed  he  was  right  ;  at  all  events,  no  one  came 
from  the  house  to  look  for  him  ;  no  one  came 
at  all.  The  hens  went  to  roost,  the  shadows 
deepened  to  darkness,  silence  and  solitude  took 
up  their  abode  in  the  yard  ;  time  and  circumstance 
alike  favoured  one  who  desired  retreat  without 
ostentation.  But  Darry  did  not  retreat,  he  did 
not  leave  his  evil  -smelling  hiding-place,  for  a 
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good  and  sufficient  reason — he  could  not  get  the 
lid  off.  The  lid,  which  was  supplied  with  a  strong 
cross  handle,  fitted  close  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Darry,  when  he,  with  your  born  rogue's  eye  for 
discreet  cover,  had  sprung  into  the  vat,  had  shut 
himself  in — he  knew  his  circumstances  demanded 
no  common  caution.  But  to  shut  the  lid  he  had 
put  it  wrong  way  up  ;  he  had  lifted  it  by  the 
handle,  leaped  lightly  in  the  vat,  and  pulled  the 
lid  down  after  him.  And  so  placed,  he  found, 
when  he  came  to  try  it,  it  held  fast.  He  pushed 
it  gently,  he  pushed  it  violently,  he  shoved  with 
all  the  power  his  cramped  position  allowed  ;  but 
it  did  not  budge.  He  was  as  effectually  shut  in 
as  ever  he  could  have  been  in  Salisbury  gaol — a 
deal  more  effectually  probably. 

The  sweat  broke  out  upon  him,  the  situation 
was  an  ugly  one  ;  ridiculous  perhaps,  but  one 
of  those  jests  that  has  a  grim  side  to  its  face,  a 
hanging  side  even  :  it  was  that  side  which  was 
turned  to  Darry.  He  fell  to  cautiously  thumping 
the  roof  of  his  prison  in  the  hope  he  might 
loosen  it  that  way.  He  covered  his  knuckles 
in  the  half-dried  sludge  of  dye  which  had  caked 
there — he  felt  it  on  them,  and  falling  now  and 
again  on  his  head  and  shoulders — but  he  made 
no  other  impression.  Even  when,  growing  less 
cautious  as  he  grew  more  desperate,  he  crashed 
with  might  and  main,  so  that  the  blows  could 
have  been  heard  all  over  the  yard,  nothing 
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happened.  Fast  he  was  shut  in,  fast  as  even 
Mr.  Belor  could  have  wished  him. 

For  two  mortal  hours — for  longer — did  Darry 
dance,  or  rather  squat,  round  in  his  evil-smelling 
prison,  trying  force  and  persuasion,  cunning, 
ingenuity,  blows,  everything  that  desperate  man 
could  to  compel  a  way  out.  And  for  all  the 
advance  he  made  he  might  just  as  well  have  kept 
quiet. 

He  was  still  at  it  when,  by  chance,  in  a  pause 
between  his  blows,  he  caught  a  sound  without, 
and  so  desisted  just  in  time  from  his  noise.  Some 
one,  a  horseman,  was  approaching  the  yard  gate  ; 
and  some  one  else  came  out  of  the  house  to 
unfasten  for  him.  It  was  impossible  now  to  see 
anything  through  the  bung-hole,  but  Darry 's  ears 
were  almost  as  quick  as  a  hare's,  and  he  listened 
with  all  his  might.  The  master  of  the  house,  he 
discovered,  was  returning  much  later  than  he 
was  expected,  though  he  gave  no  reason  therefor 
— at  all  events,  not  to  the  man  who  admitted  him. 
The  man  would  seem  to  be  a  servant,  elderly  and 
rather  feeble,  of  the  homely  sort  ;  a  more  suitable 
person  to  deal  with — in  some  circumstances — than 
the  master.  Darry  considered  within  himself  how 
it  would  be  to  address  him  when  the  master  had 
gone  within.  There  was  some  risk  in  it,  of 
course,  but  the  man  might  be  surprised  into 
opening  the  vat  ;  afterwards  the  matter  would  be 
in  Darry's  own  hands — he  had  an  immense  faith 
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in  himself.  But  as  it  happened,  he  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment ;  it  was 
the  master  who  remained  while  the  man  went 
into  the  house,  sent  by  some  words  anent  his 
chest  and  the  night  air.  Darry,  cursing  his 
fortune,  listened  to  the  retreating  steps  ;  listened 
while  the  master  stabled  his  horse,  saw  to  some 
fastening,  and  finally  went  within,  shutting  the 
door  after  him. 

Thereafter  followed  a  very  black  time.  Every 
inch  of  Darry  ached,  as  if  beaten  with  sticks,  from 
cramp  and  confinedness,  and  he  was  near  to  suf 
focation  from  want  of  air,  the  heat  of  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  evil  odours  of  his  prison.  He 
still  made  efforts  to  free  himself  from  this  ill-fitting 
coffin,  but  more  from  indomitableness  now  than 
any  great  hope  of  success,  and  more  and  more 
feebly  as  time  went,  with  pauses  between,  when 
his  head  swam  and  he  was  not  sure  what  he  did  or 
what  befell. 

It  must  have  been  in  one  such  that  the  house 
door  was  opened,  for  he  did  not  hear  it  or  know 
that  any  one  was  about  until  a  light  flashed  on  his 
eyes  through  the  bung-hole.  He  shrank  back 
from  it  all  a-daze,  making  a  reverberating  sound 
as  he  moved,  then  stopped  in  haste  and  held  his 
breath,  the  instinct  of  concealment  still  strong  in 
his  dulled  brain.  But  his  stopping  was  too  late  ; 
the  sound  must  have  reached  the  light  carrier,  for 
steps,  the  steps  of  a  man  in  his  prime,  came 
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unhesitatingly  towards  the  vat.  They  reached  it  ; 
a  hand  felt  over  the  lid  ;  then  the  light  was  raised 
as  if  the  fastening  was  being  examined.  Then, 
after  a  moment,  the  steps  went  away  again.  But 
Darry  did  not  deceive  himself  that  that  was  the 
end  ;  he  knew,  as  a  trapped  animal  knows,  that 
the  man  had  but  gone  to  get  the  means  to  open 
the  trap.  He  knew  ;  but  for  once  in  his  life  he 
was  not  busy  with  any  ruse  or  plan  for  when  the 
opening  should  come — he  was  past  it  now.  In  a 
minute  or  so  the  steps  returned  again,  the  lantern 
was  set  in  some  handy  place,  from  whence  its  light 
fell  on  the  top  of  the  vat  and  but  little  reached 
the  bung-hole,  and  Darry  heard  the  man  set  to 
work  on  the  lid.  It  took  a  little  while  ;  it  had  to 
be  broken  at  last — had  there  been  any  other  way 
in  which  it  might  have  been  moved  Darry  had 
found  it  before  this.  It  gave  at  last.  With  a 
rending  sound  the  splinters  flew  out  and  the  night 
air  rushed  in,  hardly  reviving  the  half-stupefied 
prisoner  within.  A  strong  hand  lay  hold  of  him 
and  helped,  or  rather  hauled,  him  out.  He  was 
in  need  of  the  assistance  too  ;  he  could,  at  the 
moment,  hardly  stand  for  cramp,  and  was  too 
dizzy  to  make  an  effort  to  escape  even  though  he 
was  unhanded  so  soon  as  he  was  out. 

"  Friend,"  his  releasor  said,  surveying  him,  "  I 
will  trouble  thee  to  tell  thy  name." 

"  Darius  Leventhwaite,"  Darry  answered,  giving 
his  full  true  name,  a  custom  so  long  in  disuse 
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with  him  that  there  was  hardly  any  one  living 
who  knew  it. 

In  the  light  of  the  lantern  and  the  moon,  which 
just  topped  the  weaving-shed  roof,  he  could  see 
his  questioner  plainly,  and  he  saw  that  he  had  to 
do  with  the  Quaker  master  of  the  house. 

The  Quaker  could  also  see  him  plainly,  and  his 
deplorable  condition  too.  "  It  seems  to  me, 
Darius  Leventhwaite,"  he  said,  "thou  hast  some 
need  of  washing." 

"  Yes,"  Darry  answered. 

"There  is  water  yonder,"  and  the  Quaker  led 
the  way  to  the  farther  side  of  the  yard. 

Darry  followed  ;  he  recognised  the  unwisdom, 
the  impossibility  even,  of  doing  anything  else,  and 
in  his  dazedness  and  bewilderment  at  his  reception, 
new  in  his  experience  of  strange  things,  he  fell  in 
with  it  meekly. 

"  I  understand,"  Rideout  said,  as  he  watched 
Darry  dip  head  and  arms  into  a  bucket  of  spring 
water,  "  that  thou  gavest  thyself  out  to  be  seeking 
security  from  the  vengeance  of  one  on  whom  thou 
hadst  put  a  jest.  Is  this  so  ?" 

Darry  nodded. 

"Well,  thou  foundest  it,"  Rideout  observed, 
smiling  a  little,  "a  somewhat  securer  security, 
perhaps,  than  was  bargained  for." 

Darry  grinned  ;  his  spirits,  from  the  cold  water 
and  the  fresh  air  and  the  incurable  nature  of  the 
man,  were  beginning  to  rise  a  little.  All  the  same, 
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he  knew  the  situation  a  serious  one,  and  he  did 
not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  held  no 
danger  because  it  showed  less  than  he  expected. 
It  and  his  reception  were  new  to  him,  and  he  ever 
approached  what  was  new  warily  ;  he  was  well 
aware  there  is  no  greater  folly  than  to  judge  one 
person  by  another,  or  to  think  you  have  dealt  with 
all  because  you  have  dealt  with  many. 

"  There  is  a  question  I  would  have  thee  answer 
before  we  go  further,"  Rideout  said.  "  In  this 
jest  of  thine  was  there  any  bloodshed  ? — any 
tampering  with  a  man's  wife  or  daughter,  any — " 

"  No,  by  the  Lord  !  "  Darry  cried. 

But  the  Quaker  stopped  him.  "There  is  no 
need  to  swear,"  he  said  ;  "  thy  nay  is  sufficient. 
If  I  have  thy  word  that  there  was  nothing  here, 
beyond  folly,  of  which  an  honest  man  need  be 
ashamed,  it  is  enough." 

He  had  Darry's  word,  which  some  may  think 
not  worth  much,  though  in  this  case  it  is  possible 
the  scamp  considered  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  or 
something  near  it ;  the  question  would  all  turn  on 
what  is  an  honest  man.  Rideout,  at  all  events, 
was  satisfied,  and  when  Darry  was  partially  clean 
he  proposed  to  lead  the  way  to  the  house. 

"  Thou  wilt  lodge  with  us  to-night,"  he  said. 

Darry  acquiesced  ;  there  was  no  real  alternative, 
although  he  did  venture  :  "  I  fear  that  I  am 
hardly  fit  to  come  within." 

"  Thou  art  hardly  fit  to  take  the  road,"  Samoson 
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said,  "  neither  in  outward  appearance  nor  inward 
state.  Thou  must  be  in  serious  need  of  food  and 
rest  as  well  as  of  clothing." 

Darry  acquiesced  again  ;  he  was,  perhaps,  hardly 
the  one  to  take  the  road  in  the  moonlight  in  his 
present  marked  state.  Without  more  ado  he 
followed  the  Quaker  indoors,  trusting  to  his  wits 
and  luck  to  get  him  out  again. 

Rideout  did  not  take  him  to  the  main  dwelling- 
house,  but  to  a  large  unceiled  place  where  onion 
ropes  dangling  from  sagging  beams  and  brewing 
gear  and  a  great  yawning  bread-oven  spoke  of 
homely  domestic  doings.  The  day's  faggot  was 
still  warm  on  the  hearth,  and  the  white  ash  was 
easily  blown  into  a  rosy  glow  grateful  to  chilled 
and  cramped  limbs.  In  the  light  of  the  fire  Darry 
saw  better  his  own  deplorable  condition. 

"F  faith,"  he  said,  glancing  down  at  the  dark 
drips  that  fell  from  his  clothing  and  collected  in 
little  runnels  on  the  flags,  "  I  am  in  a  pretty 
pickle  !  " 

"  Thy  clothing  can  be  dried  and  cleaned  some 
what  by  the  morning,"  Rideout  said,  "  but  the 
stain  on  thy  flesh  will  remain  many  days." 

Darry  looked  at  his  hands,  purple  from  the 
dye.  "  A  poor  colour,"  he  observed.  "  I  could 
make  a  better,  and  at  little  cost  too." 

"Ah!"  Sampson  said,  "dost  thou  understand 
something  of  dyeing  ?  " 

Darry  nodded  ;   there  were  few  arts  and  crafts 
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of  which  he  did  not  understand  something.  He 
would  have  done  well  in  many  honest  professions 
if  he  had  not  done  so  much  better  in  none.  In 
the  matter  of  the  purple  dye  he  had  it  on  his 
tongue  to  tell  the  thing  to  the  Quaker  then  and 
there.  He  had  learnt  it  from  the  gipsies,  and, 
like  all  his  affairs,  held  it  lightly,  to  be  parted 
with  to  the  first  comer  who  took  his  fancy.  But 
he  halted  in  time,  turned  his  sentence  to  a  more 
general  remark — which  also  served  to  show  his 
knowledge  of  the  dyer's  art — and  professed  himself 
very  tired,  which  indeed  he  had  good  reason  to  be. 

"To-morrow,"  he  said,  with  the  manner  of  a 
man  whose  time  and  attention  are  worth  some 
thing  (though  not  because  there  is  price  upon  his 
head),  "  to-morrow  perhaps  we  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  talk  of  the  purple ;  to-night,  in 
plain  words,  I  am  most  extremely  weary." 

And  so  soon  as  he  could  he  got  himself  to  bed. 

"  It's  well,"  was  his  inward  thought,  "  to  have 
a  card  in  reserve,  even  though  it  is  only  a  dab 
of  dye." 

And  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber  he  congratu 
lated  himself  on  having  reserved  it,  planning  the 
while  for  what  price  he  would  sell  the  receipt  to 
his  Quaker  host  before  he  left,  at  a  discreetly 
early  hour,  to-morrow  morning. 

The  apartment  in  which  he  now  found  himself 
was  at  the  side  of  the  house,  its  windows  in  a 
stooping  gable  which  overhung  the  yard.  It  was 
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large  and  low,  plainly  but  sufficiently  furnished  ; 
at  one  time,  no  doubt,  serving  to  accommodate  a 
couple  of  apprentices.  Now  there  were  no  appren 
tices  sleeping  within  the  house  :  Rideout  had  told 
him  so,  adding  that  in  these  days,  when  friends 
were  looked  at  askance,  it  was  not  fitting  to 
unnecessarily  include  any  in  the  odium  which 
might  attach  to  those  who  dwelt  under  a  Quaker's 
roof.  Which  information  somewhat  astonished 
Darry  ;  as,  indeed,  did  several  things  he  heard 
that  night. 

"A  peculiar  people,"  was  his  thought,  "a 
peculiar  people.  My  word  sufficient !  "  He  laughed 
a  little  at  the  recollection.  "  Fed,  clothed,  warmed, 
housed,  no  awkward  questions  asked,  no  crooked 
looks,  treated  like  a  gentleman — all  on  the  bare 
word  of  Darry  Leven  !  " 

Then  the  laugh  went ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  for  once  in  his  life  Darry  Leven 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself. 

In  a  minute  he  had  formed  a  resolution  :  he 
never  took  long  to  decide  or  to  act.  He  sat 
down  to  the  table  and  took  the  writing  materials 
he  had  earlier  asked  for — if  the  truth  must  be 
known,  with  a  view  to  penning  the  obscene 
rhyme  he  had  composed  on  Mr.  Belor.  Taking 
these,  he  carefully  set  down  the  way  to  prepare 
and  to  use  the  purple  dye. 

"  It'll  go  some  way  to  pay  for  my  entertain 
ment,"  he  thought,  as  he  planned  to  leave  it 
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prominently  on  the  table.  He  also  planned  to 
take  himself  off  early,  before  the  house  was  astir, 
and  so  rid  the  Quakers  of  an  inauspicious  guest. 

"It  can't  be  to-night,"  he  thought.  "I  could 
hardly  get  along  even  if  I  had  clothes  to  get  in." 

And  in  some  glow  of  virtue,  as  well  as  a  great 
weariness,  he  went  to  bed.  Before  the  morning, 
it  is  true,  the  virtue  had  evaporated,  and  his 
resolution  entirely  changed.  However,  he  had 
had  it ;  let  that  be  set  down  to  his  credit,  for  it  is 
something. 

And  in  the  meantime,  at  the  far  side  of  the 
rambling  house  lay  Jane  Coventry  thinking. 
Not  of  Darry.  Darry  had  given  her  a  passing 
thought — there  was  never  a  well-favoured  woman 
he  met  to  whom  he  did  not.  He  had  even 
wondered  drowsily  where  Jane  was,  and  been 
glad  that  she  had  not  seen  him  in  the  unhandsome 
and  unsavoury  state  in  which  he  had  made  his 
entry  to  the  house.  But  she  did  not  think  of 
him,  although  she  knew  he  was  within.  She 
was  turning  and  re-turning  in  her  mind  her  own 
words  to  the  man  who  that  evening  had  asked 
her  if  she  had  seen  any  one  go  down  the  road. 
She  had  answered  "  nay,"  and  in  the  letter  it 
was  true  ;  but  was  it  in  the  spirit  ?  Should  she 
have  added  more  to  that  answer,  and  said  one 
had  come  into  the  yard  seeking  concealment  ? 
She  had  no  proof  that  he  was  the  one  they  sought ; 
no  proof,  even  if  he  were,  that  he  was  a  miscreant 
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worthy  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
those  that  sought  him.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he 
was  now  in  the  house,  brought  there  by  Sampson, 
argued  against  that.  But  it  did^not  alter  the  right 
or  wrong  of  her  answer.  It,  like  pity  for  a 
fugitive  or  fear  of  the  intrusive  search  of  strangers, 
was  a  side  thing  ;  it  did  not  touch  the  spirit.  The 
Quaker  girl  could  separate  spirit  from  matter  with 
a  fineness  worthy  of  the  Schoolmen  :  she  knew 
Right  as  a  self-existing  absolute,  to  be  pursued, 
without  weighing  cost,  wherever  it  led.  But  to  be 
sure  of  right !  To  know  it  at  all  times  !  That 
was  the  puzzle  which  turned  her  on  her  pillow, 
as  it  had  turned  her  before  now,  and  which  had 
filled  her  mind  when,  during  the  evening,  she 
told  Sampson  of  the  happening  in  the  yard. 

And  Sampson,  when  she  had  told  him,  had 
only  reached  down  a  lantern,  and  said  he  would 
go  and  see  if  the  man  were  anywhere  about. 

"  Should  I,"  she  ventured,  for  the  spiritual 
mattered  to  her  greatly  more  than  the  material — 
"  should  I  have  said  that  he  was  there  ?  They 
asked  nought  but  if  I  had  seen  one  go  by.  Should 
I  have  said  plain  *  nay,'  or,  seeing  one  had  come 
in,  should  I  have  forthwith  said  more  ?  " 

And  to  that  Sampson  had  but  answered,  "  That 
is  a  matter  for  thine  own  judgment ;  no  one  else 
knows  how  thy  tongue  interpreted  thy  mind," 
and  so  saying,  went  out  to  his  search. 

Among  the  Quakers  much  is  left  to  the  indi- 
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vidual  judgment,  or,  rather,  to  the  guidance  of  the 
Light  which  is,  they  reckon,  in  every  man.  Jane 
Coventry  sought  earnestly  to  find  the  guidance 
in  small  matters  and  in  great,  and  did  not  always 
find  it.  She  longed  that  night,  as  she  had  longed 
before,  that  she  might  know  Right,  as  many  others 
knew  it,  following  it  unfalteringly,  sometimes  to 
the  finding  of  themselves  in  strange  places  :  as 
it  seemed  to  her  that  Sampson  Rideout  knew  it  ; 
a  pillar  of  strength  he  ever  appeared  to  her — one 
who  had  neither  doubts  nor  difficulties. 

The  which,  perhaps,  was  scarcely  the  truest 
estimate.  But,  then,  who  sees  into  another  mind  ? 
Why,  he  cannot  even,  when  closing  doors  come 
between,  see  into  another  chamber  ! 

In  Sampson's  chamber  one  might  have  seen  a 
man  intent  upon  a  long  hair,  which  was  upon 
the  back  of  the  coat  he  had  just  thrown  on  a 
chair.  It  was  a  fine  hair,  fine  as  finest  silk,  and 
it  shone  with  a  glint  between  gold  and  bronze, 
the  colour  of  the  sunlit  shallows  in  peaty  streams. 
He  drew  it  off"  carefully,  and  it  is  possible  that 
to  his  nostrils  there  recurred  a  fragrance,  and  to 
his  ears  words  :  "  To-morrow  I  see  Jack  Tolle- 
marche,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Belor  and  perhaps 
the  next,  and  the  day  after  I  shall  come — "  the 
full  notes  of  the  something  too  well-known  Lady 
Falkirk. 

Sampson  burnt  the  hair  in  his  dip.  I  think 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  he  had  no  particular 
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consciousness  of  being  a  pillar  of  strength  for 
himself  or  any  one  else. 

On  the  morrow,  Darry,  with  his  overnight 
resolution  evaporated,  and  quite  another  in  its 
place,  arose  in  good  time,  and  betook  himself 
to  Sampson,  who  also  was  astir  early. 

Almost  at  once  he  opened  on  the  subject  of 
the  purple  dye. 

"  It  is,"  he  declared,  "  a  most  excellent  colour 
and  strong  enough  to  last  till  the  Day  of  Judg 
ment.  I  will,  if  I  can  be  supplied  with  sundry 
things,  demonstrate  as  much  to  you —  He  did 
not  mean  he  would  demonstrate  its  lasting  till 
the  Day  of  Judgment — that  was  but  a  flower  of 
speech  ;  he  had  prepared  a  speech,  and  so  must 
needs  have  flowers  to  adorn  it.  "  I  will  further," 
he  said,  "when  you  are  satisfied  that  the  colour 
is  worth  the  having,  explain  to  you  the  secret 
of  the  preparation  and  the  method  of  using. 
It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  do  this  for 
one  who  has  used  me  with  much  kindness. 
I  would  that  I  could  do  it  for  nought,  but 
I  am  a  poor  man — "  his  voice  dropped  pathetic 
ally. 

"  Naturally,"  Sampson  said,  in  some  surprise, 
"  thou  wilt  ask  payment  ;  why  should  I  have  it 
of  thee  for  nothing  ?  " 

In  Darry's  experience  there  was  every  reason 
for  any  man  to  have  anything  without  payment, 
if  he  could  get  it  ;  but  he  did  not  say  so,  he 
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only  said  feelingly  :     "  I  wish  that  I  could  make 
this  return  for  hospitality." 

"  Of  the  dye  vat  ?  "  Sampson  asked.  "  Thou 
foundest  there  an  easier  welcome  than  speeding, 
i  think.  What  is  thy  price,  friend  ? " 

Darry  glanced  sideways  ;  he  realised  he  was 
fishing  in  waters  that  were  strange  to  him.  He 
thought  it  wiser  to  come  to  the  point.  "  I  do 
not  want  money,"  he  said,  "  it  is  employment 
I  ask.  I  know  the  art  of  the  dyer ;  let  me,  besides 
showing  you  the  secret,  use  it  for  you,  and  dye 
your  yarns  and  cloths  this  and  other  colours. 
And  if  you  have  not  enough  of  this  work  for 
a  man" — Darry  spoke  as  if  he  was  used  to 
day-labouring  with  Hercules — "  I  will  fill  my 
time  with  what  else  you  command.  I  would 
sooner  have  this  than  payment,  and  I  stand  in 
greater  need  of  it.  I  am  in  a  place  where  I  am 
not  known,  without  means  of  support  or  chance 
to  earn  it,  and  under  a  cloud  besides." 

"  Umph,"  Sampson  said,  and  sat  regarding  Darry 
thoughtfully. 

Darry  did  not  quite  like  this.  There  was  one 
thing  to  which  he  never  got  used  in  the  Quakers — 
their  great  ability  for  keeping  still ;  it  always  made 
him,  the  most  restless  creature  on  earth,  nervous. 
Now,  not  entirely  without  reason,  he  felt  some 
what  ill  at  ease. 

"  Why  dost  thou  ask  this  ? "  Sampson  said  at 
last. 
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"  I  have  told  you,"  Darry  answered. 

"  But  if  thou  art,  as  thou  sayest,  under  a  cloud 
on  account  of  the  jest  hereabouts,  why  dost  thou 
not  go  to  the  place  from  whence  thou  earnest, 
where  thou  shouldest  be  safe  from  vengeance, 
and,  being  known,  would  meet  with  employment 
if  not  succour  ?  " 

"  Because,"  Darry  answered — he  had  a  genius 
for  confessing  to  suitable  shortcomings  at  suitable 
times — "because  I  was  in  some  difficulty  there. 
Yes,  it  is  true,  I  have  been  an  idle  fellow,  and 
one  who  loves  a  jest  beyond  all  discretion  ;  one 
way  and  another  I  have  been  in  more  mischief 
than  enough,  though — on  my  life  I'd  swear  it ! — 
none  that  I'd  be  ashamed  to  tell  you." 

"  Umph,"  said  Sampson  again,  and  again  sat 
awhile  regarding  him.  "Dost  thou  think,"  he 
asked  at  length,  "that  this  sort  is  the  sort  to  be 
joined  to  such  a  sober  household  as  mine  ?  " 

"Yes,"  Darry  answered,  and,  mind  you,  there 
was  a  touch  of  truth  in  it,  "  I  think  it  is,  seeing 
it  is  your  household ;  for,  in  good  sooth,  you  are 
a  different  kind  of  sober,  virtuous  man  from  any 
I  have  ever  seen  before." 

"  Dost  thou  think  so  ?  "  Sampson  said. 

And  for  the  life  of  him,  Darry  could  not  tell 
whether  his  answer  had  been  a  wise  or  a  foolish 
one  for  the  futhcring  of  his  end,  or  whether  it 
made  no  difference  at  all.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  the  last.  Indeed,  he  was  beginning  to  have 
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suspicions  that  nothing  he  could  add  would  largely 
influence  the  Quaker's  decision  either  way.  Still, 
he  did  venture.  "There  is  more  than  one  who 
has  known  me  in  the  past  that  would  speak  for 
me.  They  do  not  live  hereabouts,  it  is  true, 
but  I  can  get  you  their  writing."  (Writing  is 
a  mighty  convenient  thing  at  times.) 

"  There  is  no  need  of  that,"  Sampson  said.  "  I 
should  not  take  thee  into  my  employ  unless  I  saw 
reason  to  trust  thee,  and  I  should  not  trust  thee 
the  more  or  the  less  for  the  word  of  another. 
Let  us  leave  the  matter  for  the  present.  Remain 
here  to-day  and  let  us  see  what  thou  canst  do. 
At  the  worst  thou  canst  go  on  thy  way  to-morrow 
and  take  thy  secret  with  thee  ;  at  the  best  we  can 
make  an  agreement  to-night.  Now  let  us  go, 
breakfast  waits." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke  and  Darry  followed  him, 
having  really  no  alternative,  seeing  that  he  must 
be  hid  somewhere  for  the  day,  and  this  place  was 
at  once  the  safest  and  the  most  unlikely  he  could 
have  hit  upon.  As  to  the  Quaker's  proposal,  it 
was  no  worse  than  he  might  have  expected,  and 
would  not  have  embarrassed  so  handy  a  liar  and 
neat  a  counterfeiter  as  Darry  in  the  ordinary  way. 
But  this  present  he  did  not  find  ordinary.  He  was 
in  the  greatest  perplexity  as  to  what  to  counterfeit 
and  to  what  note  to  tune  his  conduct  and  conver 
sation  so  as  to  be  the  most  acceptable. 

"  I   am,"  so   he   thought   to   himself  with  wry 
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humour,  "not  unlike  to  find  me  in  the  case  of 
the  fox  who  prided  himself  on  his  dozen  ways  to 
dodge,  and  found  none  saved  his  skin  as  the  cat's 
natural  run  did  hers." 

It  was  a  pleasing  thing  to  see  how  Darry  worked 
that  day  ;  it  might  even  have  pleased  Mr.  Belor, 
though  that  is  hardly  likely,  seeing  he  believed 
Darry  never  to  have  done  an  honest  day's  work 
in  his  life,  and  he  was  not  one  who  liked  to  have 
his  beliefs  tampered  with.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  Dairy's  work  were  both  worthy  of 
notice — there  was  so  much  discretion  in  their 
excellency.  He  had,  with  a  great  notion  of  pro 
ducing  a  good  impression  of  his  industry,  no 
notion  of  establishing  a  rule  of  perfection  beyond 
future  endurance  ;  he  struck  a  mean  that  was 
beautiful.  In  his  conduct  and  conversation  he 
had  more  difficulty.  He  had  at  different  times 
been  among  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  and 
Churchmen  and  others,  and  passed  well  among 
them  all.  He  knew  how  to  pull  a  long  face  with 
any  one,  and  could  talk  by  the  Book  as  easily  as 
swear  by  the  Establishment.  But  he  did  not 
know  the  cant  of  this  sect,  and,  watch  as  he 
would  during  that  day,  he  could  get  no  clue  to 
it.  In  his  perplexity  he  was  driven  to  playing 
few  antics  at  all,  but  just  bringing  forth  the 
best  of  his  forgotten  self  and  saying  no  more 
than  he  could  help.  And  even  so,  he  had  a 
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feeling,  not  very  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  one 
so  famous  for  cozening,  that  this  Quaker  would 
find  him  out,  though  no  fear  that,  whatever  he 
found,  he  would  give  him  up  to  justice. 

And  in  a  way  the  feeling  proved  to  be  right. 
Not  that  Sampson  discovered  him  to  be  Darry 
Leven,  of  which  talented  rascal,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  Quakers 
not  mixing  at  that  time  in  any  public  or  local 
affairs.  But  find  him  out  in  a  sort  he  did,  though 
not  perhaps  the  sort  of  other  folk. 

"  Friend,"  he  said  to  him  late  that  night, 
"there  are  a  few  things  I  would  say  to  thee. 
Firstly,  I  must  tell  thee  plainly  I  do  not  think 
thou  hast  always  been  an  honest  man,  nor  that 
thou  hast  always  practised  industry.  Neverthe 
less,  if  thou  enter  my  employment,  I  would  not 
fear  to  trust  thee  ;  I  believe  thou  wouldest  show 
thyself  both  industrious  and  honest.  Secondly, 
I  must  warn  thee  that  the  Friends  are  still  in 
troubled  times  hereabouts,  however  persecution 
may  be  slackening  elsewhere,  and  it  is  possible 
that  odium  may  rest  upon  a  man  that  cast  in 
his  lot  with  one  of  them  even  in  matters  of 
trade.  If,  seeing  these  things,  thou  art  still  in 
the  same  mind  as  in  the  morning,  let  us  come  to 
a  bargain." 

They  came  to  a  bargain.  Whatever  Darry  might 
think  of  this  plain  speaking,  he  did  not  doubt  the 
advantage  of  the  bargain.  He  perceived  with 
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great  clearness  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  Quaker 
household  as  a  hiding-place  ;  he  meant  to  take  up 
his  abode  with  the  family.  He  early  made  it  plain 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  odium  (that  kind  suited 
him  well).  No  one  would  look  for  him  among 
the  strict  and  peaceable  Quakers,  especially  so 
daringly  near  at  hand.  Mr.  Belor  could  blow  his 
wrath  out  searching  farther  afield  and  he  could 
be  snugly  hid  ;  so  situated  as  to  keep  an  eye  on 
what  went  forward,  leading  the  while  a  safe  and 
blameless  life,  with  a  face  disfigured  with  dye 
out  of  all  recognition  even  by  those  that  might 
perchance  otherwise  know  him.  Also,  apart  from 
advantage,  the  situation  was  one  exactly  to  his 
mind  :  he  loved  to  play  a  part,  more  especially 
with  his  tongue  in  •  his  cheek  and  no  audience  in 
the  secret  but  himself.  Half  his  devilry  was 
prompted  by  an  incurable  love  of  japeing.  So 
he  proceeded  to  strike  a  bargain  with  Sampson 
Rideout.  But  he  found  the  striking  curious. 
There  was  no  beating  about  the  bush  with  the 
Quaker,  no  saying  one  thing  and  meaning 
another ;  it  was  all  as  simple  and  as  plain  as 
bread  is  bread  and  cheese  is  cheese.  And  there 
was  no  beating  down  and  no  besting,  no  ad 
vantage  taken  of  unfortunate  condition  and  dis 
covery  in  a  dye  vat.  And,  more  surprising  still, 
in  making  the  bargain  the  purple  dye  did  not 
come  in  at  all !  Darry's  work  and  wage  were 
fixed  without  any  regard  to  that. 
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"Thou  hast  had  both  teaching  and  experience," 
Rideout  said  ;  "  thou  art  no  raw  lad  but  a  journey 
man  worth  a  small  wage  besides  thy  board  and 
house-room.  Thou  shalt  have  it  according  to  the 
common  rate.  As  to  the  dye,  if  thou  wilt  sell 
the  secret  I  will  pay  a  fair  price  for  it." 

And  he  paid  it— to  the  some  discomforting  of 
Darry,  fetching  money  from  an  oaken  bureau  in 
the  corner  for  the  purpose.  To  do  anything  else, 
or  to  take  any  even  ordinary  advantage  of  the 
situation,  clearly  never  even  entered  his  head. 

Darry  carried  the  money  up  to  bed  with  him 
and  stood  awhile  looking  at  it.  He  was  sure 
enough  now  that  Rideout  had  not  discovered 
him,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that  ;  he  had  even 
said,  "  Nevertheless  if  thou  enter  my  employment 
I  would  not  fear  to  trust  thee."  That  was  proof 
positive  to  Darry  that  he  had  not  found  him  out. 

But  he  had  :  he  had  found  out  more  than  any 
other  man — that  he  could  trust  Darry  Leven. 


Chapter    IV. 

HOW   SUNDRY   VISITORS    CAME   TO   THE 
HOUSE   OF   SAMPSON    RIDEOUT. 

First  Day,  Robert  Wells  and  his  daughter, 
Hannah  Elizabeth,  came  to  Shaftesbury  to 
Meeting.  It  was  a  goodish  way  for  them,  and 
even  in  fine  weather,  such  as  this,  they  seldom 
made  the  journey.  However,  that  day  they  came, 
and  furthermore  dined  with  Sampson  Rideout, 
a  thing  Robert  did  not  invariably  do  on  the  occa 
sions  when  he  was  able  to  come  to  Shaftesbury 
Meeting,  he  having  other  and  nearer  acquaintances 
in  the  town,  men  more  of  his  own  years  and 
Friends  of  the  Plainer  sort — such  as  he  was  and 
Sampson  was  not.  But  on  this  Sunday  he  came 
to  Rideout's.  It  may  have  been,  of  course,  that 
he  wanted  some  talk  with  Sampson  on  business 
matters,  or  that  he  took  pleasure  in  the  company 
and  conversation  of  Hepzibah  Westrupp,  who 
abode  in  the  house  and  looked  to  the  ways  of 
the  household.  She  was  a  woman  with  whom  it 
was  very  comfortable  to  speak,  for,  although  on 
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in  years  and  lame  from  sufferings  in  prison  in 
the  days  of  the  earlier  persecution,  she  was  very 
serviceable,  as  the  Quaker  phrase  goes,  meaning 
apt  for  help  and  service  of  others. 

Either  of  these  reasons  might  have  brought 
Robert  Wells  to  Sampson's  house  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  have  been  brought  by  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  give  the  Lord  an  oppor 
tunity  to  bring  about  the  suitable  arrangement 
between  Hannah  Elizabeth  and  the  master  of 
the  house.  But  if  he  had  this  last  in  mind  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  furthered  it  much.  It  is  true  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  demonstration 
by  conversation  how  well  rooted  was  Hannah 
Elizabeth's  mind  in  spiritual  matters,  and  also 
how  great  was  her  knowledge  of  housewifely 
affairs.  Not  that  any  thought  of  such  demon 
stration  was  in  her  intentions — far  from  it  ;  she 
harboured  no  such  shallow  and  unbecoming  idea. 
But  it  just  chanced  so. 

In  point  of  appearance  the  advantage  was  not  with 
Hannah  Elizabeth.  Her  features  were  homely, 
and  she  looked  even  more  than  her  years,  especi 
ally  in  contrast  with  Jane  Coventry.  Jane  was,  in 
truth,  near  ten  years  younger,  with  sweet,  serious 
eyes,  and  tender  lips,  and  a  soft-tinted  skin, 
making  one  think  of  spring  flowers  and  dewy 
mornings.  But  "  favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty 
vain,"  and,  more  than  any  body  of  people  prob 
ably,  the  Friends  have  so  believed  (and  acted).  No 
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one  present  gave  a  thought  to  beauty,  unless  it 
was  Dairy  Leven,  who  naturally  did  not  count. 

Darry  as  a  member  of  the  Quaker  household 
would  have  been  an  object  of  joy  and  admiration 
to  some,  but  he  was  an  even  greater  joy  and  ad 
miration  to  himself.  Darry,  the  rascal  who  had 
crowned  all  his  previous  nefarious  doings  by 
getting  a  price  set  upon  his  head  and  a  halter 
(very  nearly)  round  his  neck,  sitting  here  at  this 
sober  table  in  this  substantial  house  !  It  was  a 
pleasing  consummation. 

The  room  where  they  dined  was  large  and  low, 
heavily  cross-timbered  and  with  deep-set  windows, 
and  the  oak  of  wainscot  and  chimney-piece  carved 
by  some  former  more  popish  owner.  There  were 
presses  and  chests,  well  stored  with  shining  pewter 
and  delft  crocks  from  Holland,  and  other  things 
of  greater  value,  no  doubt,  behind  the  closed 
doors.  There  were  straight  chairs  seated  with 
pigskin,  and  a  table  that  no  man  might  shift  in 
a  hurry — a  barricade,  once  set  against  a  door,  not 
to  be  displaced.  A  tall  clock  ticked  in  the  corner, 
plain  of  face  and  plain  of  case,  but  to  be  relied  on 
as  the  sun  ;  and  on  the  empty  hearth-place  stood 
a  beau-pot  of  fresh  boughs  in  flower.  Robert 
Wells  did  not  hold  with  such  ornamenting,  as 
savouring  not  of  the  simplicity  which  should  be 
in  us.  But  Sampson,  who  loved  his  garden  and 
all  that  grew  out  of  the  earth,  liked  it,  so  Jane 
Coventry  kept  flower  branches  there.  Only  last 
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night  she  had  fresh  filled  her  pot,  Darry  helping 
her  ;  it  was  a  job  he  was  quite  able  to  do. 

During  dinner  Darry  listened  closely  to  the 
talk,  for,  although  he  had  now  been  a  few  days 
in  the  household,  he  did  not  feel  he  had  as  yet 
got  the  lie  of  things  here.  Nothing,  so  far,  had 
been  explicitly  demanded  of  him,  excepting  that 
he  had  been  expected — rather  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  as  Sampson  expected  it  of  himself — 
to  work  honestly  and  behave  soberly.  This  he 
had  done  so  far  ;  but  it  was  not  enough  for  him. 
He  was  one  who  loved  to  go  the  whole  way,  play 
a  full  part  and  even  trim  deceit  with  a  pretty 
tagging  of  fancy  lies.  He  had  groaned  the 
loudest  among  the  groaning  Baptists,  and  chanted 
the  nasalist  among  the  Presbyterians,  and  he 
desired  to  shine  somehow  here.  So  he  listened 
throughout  the  Sunday  dinner  to  the  talk  of 
Robert  Wells  and  the  others,  to  discover,  if  pos 
sible,  what  would  be  the  becoming  tune. 

But  he  learned  nothing,  except  that  sundry 
Quakers  were  in  prison,  and  sundry  of  those  who 
were  not  were  concerned  to  keep  the  families  of 
those  who  were,  and,  when  possible,  succour  the 
prisoners  themselves.  The  which,  he  thought, 
showed  a  pretty  spirit,  and  one  which  also  obtained 
among  his  friends  the  beggars,  gipsies,  petty 
thieves,  and  gentry  of  the  road. 

"  Of  what  were  they  convicted  ?"  he  asked  once. 
He  had  particular  interest  in  such  things. 
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"  Of  the  exercise  of  their  conscience  towards 
God,"  Robert  Wells  answered. 

Darry  wrinkled  his  brows.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  law — it  is  said  his  father  had  meant 
him  to  adorn  that  profession  before  he  ran  away 
from  school — but  he  could  not  call  to  mind  hear 
ing  of  such  a  thing  as  a  felony. 

"  The  charge,"  Sampson  explained,  "  was  of 
being  'routously,  tumultuously,  and  unlawfully 
assembled  to  the  Breach  of  the  Peace  and  under 
colour  and  pretence  of  religious  exercise  in  other 
manner  than  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.' ' 

"  Ho  !  "  Darry  said.  "  Very  tumultuously,  I 
should  think  !  There  were  three  of  'em,  weren't 
there,  and  one  a  beldame  of  sixty  ?  A  mighty 
rout  !  If  I  went  to  prison,  I'd  as  lief  it  were  for 
a  good  and  sufficient  cause." 

The  others  were  of  the  same  opinion,  though 
they  interpreted  "a  good  and  sufficient  cause" 
to  be  one  in  which  a  man's  conscience  acquitted 
him  ;  whereas  Darry  interpreted  it  as  thorough 
deserts  and  something:  more.  This  he  did  not 
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say,  however  ;  he  understood  the  wisdom  of  a 
quiet  tongue  in  a  strange  country.  Even  as  it 
was,  Robert  Wells  said  to  him,  "  Thou  art  a 
stranger  among  us,  I  think  ?  " 

Sampson  explained  :  "  He  is  a  dyer  and  has  a 
new  and  better  purple.  He  is  remaining  to  teach 
the  use  of  it  and  to  superintend  the  other  dyeing. 
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While  he  remains  he  is  willing  to  conform  to  our 
ways,  so  far  as  is  convenient." 

"  Good  for  you  !  "  was  Darry's  private  thought 
on  this,  and  Sampson  went  up  a  leap  for  the 
discretion  of  the  speech.  But  Robert  Wells's 
attention  seemed  to  be  caught  by  the  subject  of 
the  dyeing. 

"  Thou  still  then  hast  no  doubts  upon  this 
custom  of  staining  and  discolouring  thy  stuffs  ? " 
he  said  to  Sampson. 

And  Sampson  answered  that  he  had  none.  "  1 
know  of  no  Word  against  it,"  he  said,  a  nor  do  1 
see  reason." 

"  I  don't  know,  1  don't  know,"  Robert  Wells 
said  uneasily.  "  I  have  been  much  exercised  in 
mind  about  it.  Is  it  truly  in  accord  with  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  ?  Does  it  not  in  some  sort 
smack  of  falsity,  of  unnecessary  adornment,  of 
pandering  to  the  lust  of  the  eye  ?  " 

He  was  evidently  troubled  on  the  subject, 
although  the  stuff  dyed  was  not  his  stuff  nor 
the  dyeing  his  work.  Had  he  once  got  convic 
tion  on  the  matter  he  would  have  been  compelled 
to  give  up  the  use  of  dyed  material  for  his  cloth 
ing.  He  turned  to  Hepzibah  and  asked  if  she 
felt  a  moving  in  the  matter.  She  had  not  so  far. 
Neither  had  Hannah  Elizabeth,  who  afterwards 
joined  the  conversation,  which,  maintaining  itself 
on  an  abstract  level,  and  paying  no  regard  to  the 
question  of  inconvenience  or  personal  gain,  lasted 
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to  the  end  of  the  meal.  Afterwards,  as  they  rose 
from  the  table,  Robert  Wells — to  the  delight  of 
Darry  who  observed  it,  though  no  one  else  did — 
manoeuvred  his  daughter  into  the  garden  with 
Sampson. 

The  garden  lay  behind  the  weaving-shed  and 
adjacent  to  the  house,  and  it  was  the  most 
beautiful  garden  in  all  the  district.  It  was  big, 
much  bigger  than  any  other  that  lay,  as  it  did, 
almost  within  the  town.  Part  of  it  was  old  :  some 
earlier  hand  had  planted  the  trees  that  shadowed 
it  here  and  there — the  stately  walnuts,  and  scented 
limes,  and  the  great  mulberry,  solid  as  a  green 
tower  ;  and  all  of  it  was  loved  as  only  some  men 
love  gardens.  Here  the  simplicity  that  should 
be  in  us  was  not  perhaps  all  regarded,  for  there 
were  apples  trained  low  and  spreading,  a  trellis 
of  pale  bloom,  and  yews  clipped  to  strange  devices, 
and  junipers  interwoven  to  make  tunnels  of  green 
shade.  Here  were  arbours  a  thousand  times  more 
fairly  ornamented  than  lady's  chamber  with  roses 
and  horned  eglantine.  Here  in  spring  the  first 
violet  bloomed,  and  the  fair  maids  of  February 
opened  on  the  feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Here 
in  summer  roses  blossomed,  a  cascade  of  flowers, 
and  choice  tulips,  and  gilliflowers,  and  hardy  mari 
golds,  and  tall  lilies  by  the  old  sun-dial.  Here  in 
autumn  big  pears  ripened,  and  nectarines  sunned 
themselves  on  the  south  wall,  and  even  in  November 
golden  bullaces  cheered  the  first  of  the  short  days. 
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To  this  place  of  choice  delights,  then,  Robert 
Wells  set  forth  his  daughter  with  Sampson.  It 
was  not  his  fault — nor  hers,  poor  soul — that  she, 
who  knew  all  the  useful  herbs,  both  pot  and 
medicinal,  did  not  know  the  choicest  root  from 
Holland  from  the  commonest  flower  in  the  garden 
bed,  and  did  not  greatly  admire  either  the  one 
or  the  other — thinking,  indeed,  the  loved  labour 
of  growing  them  something  of  a  waste  both  of 
time'  and  strength.  She  may  not  have  said  as 
much  to  Sampson,  but  very  likely  he  perceived 
it  without.  At  all  events,  they  walked  together 
down  the  paths  without  any  lingering,  and  they 
were  only  talking  of  the  excellent  cure  she  had 
wrought  on  an  old  Friend  with  turkey  rhubarb 
when  they  came  to  the  garden  parlour.  This 
parlour  was  a  little  house  built  of  timber,  open 
on  the  one  side  and  set  so  as  to  catch  the  most 
sun  of  the  year.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
Hepzibah  and  Robert  Wells.  He  was  not  one 
to  either  hold  or  push  the  hand  of  Providence ; 
he  merely,  as  is  surely  allowed  to  every  man,  put 
matters  so  that  Providence  might  operate  were  it 
so  minded.  When  Hepzibah  Westrupp  was  moved 
to  go  to  the  garden  parlour  he  perceived  that 
Providence  was  not  minded  that  day,  and  so  did 
nothing  to  restrain  the  old  woman's  feeble  steps  ; 
rather  guided  them,  and  himself  spent  the  re 
mainder  of  the  time  in  conversation  with  his  host. 

In  good  time  father  and  daughter  took  their 
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leave.  Sampson  went  with  them  to  the  stable,  and 
afterwards  saw  them  start  upon  their  long  home 
ward  way.  He  watched  them  a  moment,  then 
shut  and  fastened  the  gate,  and  went  back  to  the 
garden  behind  the  wall,  to  work  there :  the  which 
he  would  not  hold  wrong,  as  a  Quaker  does  not 
hold  it  wrong  to  do  on  a  Sunday  what  he  will  on 
a  weekday,  or  right  to  do  on  a  weekday  what  he 
will  not  on  a  Sunday — a  holding  which  Darry  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  might  be  inconvenient  as  well 
as  convenient  to  a  person  such  as  he. 

Darry  himself  at  that  minute  caught  sight  of 
Jane  Coventry,  and  was  glad  of  it.  She  was  a 
pretty  young  woman,  and,  Quaker  or  no,  with  such 
his  experience  was  likely  to  stand  him  in  some 
stead.  So,  Sampson  now  being  safely  in  the 
garden  behind  the  wall,  he  made  haste  to  secure 
her  company. 

Jane,  it  may  be  here  said,  was  an  orphan  child 
of  poor  parents,  who,  both  dying  while  she  was 
still  very  young,  had  bequeathed  her  to  the  care 
of  Hepzibah  Westrupp.  Hepzibah  herself  was  a 
poor  woman,  and  the  girl's  early  days  had  been 
lean  indeed.  But  when  they  were  at  their  leanest 
Sampson  Rideout  took  the  widow  and  child  into 
his  house.  There  may  have  been  some  tie  or 
ancient  friendship  between  the  older  woman  and 
the  departed  Mistress  Rideout,  his  mother,  or  there 
may  have  been  no  other  claim  than  necessity.  That 
did  not  appear,  and  Darry  did  not  inquire  into  it, 

3a 
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though  that  Sunday  he  heard  the  rest,  for  Jane 
readily  told  him  her  story  when  he  sought  it. 

"And  you  have  been  here  ever  since?"  he  said. 
"  Growing  to  perfection  unmolested,  like  the  lilacs, 
in  this  quiet  nook?  Well,  Sampson  Rideout  is 
paid,  and  something  over,  for  taking  in  the  old 
soul.  I'd  give  house-room  to  a  dozen  of  her  for 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  such  May -day  face 
at  table !  " 

The  girl  flushed  faintly.  "  Nay,"  said  she,  "thou 
flatterest  with  thy  tongue.  What  pleasure  can  a 
face  give  ?  " 

Darry  laughed.  "  Sweet  saint,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
no  doubt  a  part  of  self-abnegation  to  yourself  to 
get  no  pleasure  from  the  face  which  delights  every 
man  that  looks  at  it." 

"  I  fear,  friend,  that  thou  talkest  foolishly,"  she 
said,  though  not  very  severely.  Few  women 
seriously  resented,  or,  indeed,  seriously  regarded, 
Dairy's  sayings. 

"  I  speak  as  I  think,"  he  maintained ;  "  and  I 
rather  suspicion  it  is  not  so  far  from  what  Sampson 
Rideout  thinks  too." 

"Nay,"  Jane  said  gravely,  "that  is  not  so.  1 
think,  friend,  thou  shouldest  not  speak  of  what 
thou  dost  not  know." 

Darry's  eyes  twinkled,  but  he  recanted  with 
every  appearance  of  conviction.  "Without  doubt," 
so  he  concluded,  "  you  are  right ;  such  a  thing 
would  not  enter  Master  Sampson's  head.  And 
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as  for  reward — he  certainly  would  not  look  for 
that." 

"Nay,"  said  she,  in  some  little  distress  ;  but  then 
added,  for  fear  she  might  have  been  harsh,  "  Nor 
would  another.  Did  not  thou  put  thyself  into 
thy  present  plight  on  account  of  a  defenceless 
girl?" 

Darry,  thus  reminded  of  what  he  had  told  her, 
admitted  the  impeachment,  and  made  haste  to  seek 
what  advantage  he  could  out  of  it,  asking  her 
opinion  of  the  act. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered ;  "  I  cannot 
judge.  Perhaps  it  were  not  well  even  by  raillery 
to  take  vengeance  ?  " 

"  Had  it  been  you,"  Darry  assured  her,  "  I 
wager  even  Sampson  Rideout  would  disagree  with 
that." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  think  not,"  she  said. 
"One  cannot  return  blow  for  blow  even  in  the 
cause  of  another." 

"  Wait  till  it  happens,"  Darry  told  her,  "  which 
Lord  send  it  may  not." 

"  It  has,"  she  said  simply,  "  oh,  long  ago  ; 
before  I  came  to  live  here,  when  I  was  a  little 
maid  of  twelve  years.  It  was  in  Bristol.  They 
broke  up  a  Meeting,  and  the  constable  of  the 
town  took  us — there  were  five  of  us  young  ones 
— and  whipped  us." 

"  Whipped  you  ?  "  Darry  cried.  "  Whipped  a 
little  maid  like  that  ?  Did  no  one  do  aught  ?  " 
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"  What  should  they  ?  It  was  our  matter,  and 
our  testimony.  It  is  true  there  was  one  there,  a 
helpful  woman,  who  gave  us  counsel  to  be  brave 
and  endure ;  but  we  would  without  that,  though 
it  comforted  us.  They  set  her  in  the  stocks." 

"And  you?" 

"  They  whipped,  as  I  have  said,  and  bade  us 
say  we  would  go  no  more  to  Meeting ;  but  that 
we  could  not  undertake,  so  they  whipped  us  again, 
and  afterwards  let  us  go." 

Darry  said  nothing ;  he  found  nothing  to  say 
to  one  who  spoke  so  of  such  a  thing — without 
rancour  or  indignation,  or  parade  of  martyrdom, 
simply  as  a  matter  in  the  clay's  work.  He  only 
stared  at  her  and  observed  again  her  flower  face 
and  clear  eyes. 

But  she  misinterpreted  his  silence,  and  fearing 
her  words  concerning  his  own  act  sounded  like 
a  hard  judgment,  she  said, — 

"  I  am  sure  that  thou  meantest  well  by  what 
thou  didst  on  account  of  this  other  one's  whipping. 
Even  if  thy  doing  were  not  in  all  sorts  Christian, 
the  thought  was  generous ;  the  girl  must  be  grate 
ful  to  thee  for  that." 

"  She  did  not  say  so,"  Darry  said. 

"  But  she  would  have  felt  it." 

"  She  showed  it  by  going  off  with  another," 
Darry  remarked ;  "  and  that  without  wasting  time, 
before  I  was  at  leisure  to  seek  her  out." 

"Another  1 "  Jane  repeated. 
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And  Darry,  very  quick — like  all  born  mummers 
— to  catch  the  turn  and  tone  of  a  companion's 
thought,  perceived  that  she  had  visions  of  the  ill- 
used  maiden,  not  waiting  to  thank  her  hot-brained 
champion,  but  accepting  at  once  the  asylum  offered 
by  some  good  old  creature. 

a  Perhaps  it  were  as  well,"  she  said. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  Darry  answered,  and  honestly 
thought  it  were  as  well  that  the  gipsy  girl  had 
discarded  him  (who  was  in  considerable  difficulties) 
for  the  man  of  quality  her  handsome  face  and 
the  notoriety  given  by  Mr.  Belor  had  won  her. 
Darry  did  not  blame  her ;  truth  to  tell,  he  was  never 
long  enough  affected  by  any  woman  to  put  him 
self  about  if  she  showed  no  more  constancy  than 
he.  But  he  felt  the  story  not  a  suitable  one  to  tell 
Jane  Coventry, 

"  She  knows  too  little,"  was  his  thought ;  and 
then,  "By  the  Lord,  but  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  to  teach  her  somewhat !  " 

He  flattered  himself  that  he  could  do  it.  He 
saw  a  pretty  picture  in  fancy  of  warm  spring  twi 
lights,  an  arm  slipped  about  a  slim  young  body, 
and  lips,  not  entirely  resistful,  near  his  own. 
Afterwards  he  had  the  grace  to  feel  it  was  a  little 
unseemly ;  though,  since  that  might  not  have  held 
all  the  time,  it  was  as  well  he  also  perceived  it 
might  be  very  unwise. 

On  the  next  day  came  another  to  the  house,  and 
one  whose  coming  at  first  disordered  Darry  a  good 
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deal,  for  it  was  none  other  than  Peter  Griffin, 
Constable  of  Shaftesbury,  confederate  and  fellow- 
catcher  with  Dawkins  of  Salisbury  in  many  a 
miscreant-taking  enterprise.  When  Darry  heard 
that  this  person  was  come  with  an  assistant  of  sorts 
he  had  a  serious  alarm ;  indeed,  for  the  moment 
he  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  and  run.  But  it 
is  useless  to  run  without  knowing  from  what  one 
runs  and  who  is  waiting  at  which  exit  for  one  to 
come  out.  In  Barry's  on  the  whole  successful 
career  caution  and  impudence  had  been  his  best 
friends.  He  had  often  found  it  better  to  wait  for 
his  man  than  to  run  from  him.  He  waited  now 
before  he  ran — and  did  not  run  at  all ;  for,  from 
talk  he  heard,  he  soon  discovered  that  he  himself 
was  not  likely  to  be  Peter's  objective.  The  people 
of  the  house  appeared  to  find  the  coming  no  sur 
prise.  It  was  some  matter  of  distraint,  it  seemed — 
in  their  eyes  apparently  no  astonishing  thing. 

"  Distraint  ? "  said  Darry,  and  out  he  went  to 
gain  further  information ;  timidity  and  bashful- 
ness  were  never  his  strongest  characteristics.  He 
clapped  a  dab  of  blue  dye  on  his  face,  and  since  it 
seemed  Peter  had  not  come  to  see  him,  he  gaily 
went  forth  to  see — preferably  not  Peter — but  at 
least  why  he  had  come. 

In  the  garden,  gathering  tall  tulip  flowers,  he 
found  Jane  Coventry,  and  of  her  he  sought 
information. 

"  It  is  on  account  of  the   Steeple-house  rate," 
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she  told  him.  "  The  Church  thou  wouldest  call  it, 
though  it  is  not  so,  for  an  assembly  of  the  faithful 
people  is  that — no  building  of  man." 

"  Oh  ?  "  said  Darry.  "  The  Steeple-house  rate, 
I  take  it,  then,  is  the  tithe.  Have  these  fellows 
come  for  that  ?  " 

"To  make  distraint  upon  Sampson  Rideout's 
goods  on  that  account,"  she  answered. 

"  But  why  ?  "  Darry  asked.  "^Lord  love  us  !  he 
can  pay  it  a  dozen  times  and  not  miss  it.  It's  a 
small  matter." 

"  It  is  a  small  sum,"  she  corrected,  (t  but  not  a 
small  matter.  A  Friend  could  not  with  conscience 
pay  for  the  Steeple-house,  or  for  him  that  officiates 
there." 

"  So  he  will  let  his  goods  be  seized  ? "  Darry 
exclaimed — "will  let  those  dirty  rogues — and 
there's  no  thief  like  your  licensed  thief  who  goes 
thieving  with  the  magistrate's  connivance — he'll 
let  'em  loose  among  his  gear  to  take  what  they 
fancy,  instead  of  paying  the  parson's  tithe  ?  " 

"  He  can  do  no  other,"  Jane  said. 

"  I  could !  "  Darry  cried. 

But  she  only  said,  "  Why,  certainly.  Thou 
dost  not  hold  as  we  do." 

Just  then  came  sounds  as  of  Peter  and  his  con 
federate  going.  Darry  left  her,  and  quick  as  a  cat 
sought  a  place  of  vantage  from  whence  he  might 
see  them  go. 

"  They  have  a  mighty  piece  of  cloth,"  he  called 
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down  to  her,  "  and  something  besides,  I  think. 
By  the  Lord,  but  it's  a  crying  shame !  They 
have  more  than  enough  there  to  pay  the  tithe 
three  times  over !  " 

"  Yes,"  Jane  answered,  "  they  always  take  far 
more  than  the  due  ;  they  profess  that  they 
cannot  get  much  for  a  forced  sale.  But  1  do  not 
think  it  true ;  and  even  if  it  were,  they  would  be 
much  more  than  paid." 

"And  you  put  up  with  it  I  You  lose  your 
goods  for  a  name  and  a  silly  quibble  I  " 

"  For  conscience'  sake,"  she  said,  and  turned 
away,  for  Hepzibah  called  her  to  come  in.  The 
old  woman  had  had  the  wisdom,  Darry  perceived, 
to  at  least  send  her  out  of  the  way  when  Peter  and 
his  tribe  came  in. 

"  Lord,  Lord,  Lord !  What  idiot  people ! 
What  people !  "  he  bemoaned.  Then  he  leaned 
over  the  wall  and  spat  after  the  departing  Peter, 
and  hit  him  on  the  back  and  bobbed  down  again 
before  he  was  seen. 

On  the  next  day  he  heard  again  of  that  same 
piece  of  cloth  which  Peter  had  removed  from  the 
sheds  of  Sampson  Rideout.  It  seemed  it  was 
designed  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  to  be  used 
in  a  distribution,  which  was  customary  at  that 
season,  to  sundry  poor  widows ;  indeed,  it  was 
likely  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  that  the  cloth 
was  taken  by  the  officer  rather  than  pewter  plates 
or  other  household  gear.  But  when  the  widows 
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came  for  their  dole — a  loaf  of  bread,  a  fourpenny 
bit,  and  a  piece  of  good  cloth  to  make  a  kirtle 
withal — not  one  would  touch  the  woollen  stuff. 
"  Nay,  nay,"  said  they,  "  sooner  cold  than  thievin' 
fr'  Master  Rideout !  "  And  an  old  goodie,  whose 
son  worked  at  the  weaving,  cried,  "  I'd  be  fair 
scald  to  put  upon  me  what's  been  took  o'  one  who 
does  by  me  and  mine  as  he  do !  " 

The  which  saying  displeased  the  overseers  some 
and  surprised  them  much.  But  when,  by  means 
of  the  son,,  it  came  round  to  Darry  it  pleased  him 
a  good  deal  and  surprised  him  not  so  very  much. 

I  do  not  think  the  widows  went  without  their 
kirtles.  Darry  saw  a  piece  of  cloth  cut  into 
lengths  in  the  weaving-shed  that  week,  and  he 
never  heard  where  it  was  destined  to  go,  though 
certainly  go  it  did. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  matter  of  the  widows' 
distribution  was  occupying  the  overseers  of  the 
parish  came  a  stranger  to  the  town.  She  drove  in 
some  state  from  Salisbury,  and  put  up  at  the 
"  Golden  Lion,"  and  after  dinner  walked  forth  to 
the  house  of  Sampson  Rideout. 

Sampson  himself  was  from  home  on  business 
that  afternoon.  But  Darry  was  there  and  much  to 
the  fore,  although,  not  much  more  than  a  month 
ago,  he  had,  at  Tunbridge,  had  two  guineas  from 
the  lady — to  help  him,  a  poor  divinity  student, 
with  his  studies.  He  was  quite  sure  Lady  Falkirk 
would  not  recognise  Darius  Leventhwaite  the 
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dyer  as  that  poor  student.  She  did  not,  and  he 
spent  a  pleasing  half-hour  or  so  with  her.  It  cost 
him  some  pains  to  refrain  from  using  the  oppor 
tunity  to  get  something  more  from  her  lavishly- 
generous  ladyship.  There  were  at  least  half  a 
dozen  ways  in  which  he  could  have  given  her  the 
pleasure  of  helping  necessity,  but  he  refrained  from 
them  all — he  himself  did  not  know  why  ;  he  would 
certainly  have  scouted  the  idea  that  it  was  because 
this  was  the  household  of  Sampson  Rideout. 

In  another  respect  also  he  suffered  during  her 
visit.  That  was  in  his  curiosity.  He  was  as 
inveterately  curious  as  a  young  dog,  and  here  was 
food  indeed  for  curiosity.  Why,  of  all  unlikely 
places,  should  her  ladyship  come  to  this  most 
unlikely  ?  And  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was 
absurd,  was  there  to  bring  her  to  Sampson  Rideout, 
the  most  unlikely  of  all  unlikely  folk  ?  Darry  was 
desperately  inquisitive  to  find  out.  And  failing, 
as  he  expected,  to  learn  anything  from  the  lady,  he 
lay  in  wait  for  Sampson's  return.  It  would  be  a 
funny  thing,  he  thought,  if  he  did  not  prosper 
better  with  him. 

He  followed  him  into  the  garden  almost  so  soon 
as  he  was  back,  and  at  once  opened  upon  him. 

"There  has  been  one  here  asking  for  you,"  he 
began. 

Sampson,  who  had  stopped  to  tie  a  plant,  asked  who. 

"  Lady  Falkirk,"  Darry  announced,  with  his  eye 
on  the  Quaker. 
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"  Oh  ?  "  was  the  only  answer  he  got,  and  with 
out  any  manifest  surprise. 

"  I  showed  her  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing,  and 
so  forth,"  he  said. 

"  That  was  well,"  Sampson  commented,  as  if  it 
were  a  most  ordinary  thing  she  should  come  and 
should  desire  to  see.  "  Thou  showedst  her  all  she 
wished  to  see,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,"  Darry  answered  boldly  ;  "  I  couldn't.  She 
wanted  to  see  you  chiefly,  and  you  were  not  there." 

Sampson  looked  up  from  his  plant,  but  soon  back 
to  it  again.  "  Thou  art  mistaken,"  he  said.  "  She 
desired  to  see  weaving  and  dyeing,  and  the  manner 
in  which  work  was  here  carried  on.  I  do  not  know 
why.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  a  reason  why 
such  a  one  should  trouble  herself  in  such  a  matter." 

"  It  isn't,"  Darry  assured  him.  "  There  is 
always  the  same  reason  at  the  back  of  what  Lady 
Falkirk  does — that  is,  her  good  pleasure ;  and  her 
pleasure  in  the  end  always  comes  back  to  the  same 
thing  and  wears  breeches." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Sampson.  "  I  have  a  lesser 
acquaintance  with  her  than  thou  wouldest  seem  to 
have." 

"  Why,"  Darry  retorted,  " every  one  knows  that. 
Isn't  she  called  Delilah  ?  In  Tunbridge  this  year — " 

But  Sampson  stopped  him.  "  What  every  one 
knows  and  every  one  says  is  seldom  either  very 
creditable  or  credible,"  he  said ;  and  Darry  held 
back  most  the  gossip  he  had  ready. 
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"  Any  way,"  said  he,  "  Sir  Octavius  Harvey  let 
the  daylight  into  Mr.  Cyprian  on  her  account,  and 
there  were  at  least  two  more  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other's  throats  within  a  fortnight  of  her  coming. 
And  I  don't  blame  'em  either.  She's  the  bravest, 
gayest,  finest  thing  in  petticoats,  and  as  generous- 
handed  as  she  is  pleasant  spoken ;  and,  for  all  her 
free  ways,  I  believe  not  a  whit  worse  than  the 
prim  prudes  who  pull  faces  at  her." 

"  Ah  ? "  said  Sampson  interrogatively,  and  cut 
the  end  of  his  twine. 

"Ask  your  men  at  the  shed  about  her  to 
morrow,"  Darry  said  warmly.  He  felt  he  was, 
after  all,  giving  information  instead  of  getting  it. 
"  I  can  tell  you,  sir,  they  are  ready  to  swear  by 
her!  She  noted  old  Jacob's  lame  foot,  and  Bob 
Stedman's  eye  for  fine  stuff;  she  had  the  right 
word  for  every  one  and  the  right  smile ;  she  went 
through,  leaving  a  glow  like  sunlight  behind  her." 

"Ah?"  Sampson  said  again.  "Certainly  thou 
wouldest  seem  to  have  some  considerable  know 
ledge  of  her.  If  thou  art  right  in  thy  judgment, 
and  it  was  to  see  a  man  she  came  here,  thou, 
doubtless,  wilt  be  he." 

And  he  moved  on,  leaving  Darry  to  look  after 
him  with  the  conviction  dawning  upon  him  that 
Sampson,  the  plain-dealing  man  of  truth,  was 
making  fun  of  him,  and  also  might,  when  he 
chose,  be  full  as  well  able  to  keep  his  own  counsel 
as  he  himself  could  be. 


Chapter  V. 

HOW  MR.    BELOR   COVETED   A   PLAT    OF 
LAND— AND    DID    NOT   GET   IT. 

"VR7HEN  King  Ahab  coveted  the  vineyard  of 
Naboth  the  Jezreelite,  though  he  had  the 
prophet  against  him,  he  had  the  woman  on  his 
side.  There  are  some  who  see  in  this  a  reason 
for  his  success  in  getting  it.  But  when  Mr.  Belor 
set  out  to  covet  he  had  the  woman  against  him  ; 
indeed,  she  was  herself,  after  a  fashion,  in  possession 
of  the  coveted  plat,  albeit  her  title  was  not  of 
the  soundest.  The  disputed  land — a  piece  of 
ornamental  garden  ground  with  lawns  and  trees, 
trim  arbours,  and  an  ingenious  fountain  where  two 
stout  dolphins  spouted  water  high  into  the  air — 
was  convergent  to  Mr.  Belor's  much  smaller  garden. 
It  was  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  footway, 
so  little  used  and  so  well  sunk  between  the  high 
walls  as  to  cause  small  inconvenience  as  a  dividing 
line  should  one  man  possess  both  pieces.  Origin 
ally,  no  doubt,  both  had  been  possessed  by  one, 
and  that  he  who  also  possessed  Mr.  Belor's  house  ; 
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but  in  more  recent  times  some  owner,  less  wealthy, 
had  sold  the  part  which  lay  beyond  the  footway. 
From  him  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tollemarches,  from  whom  it  would  have  been  an 
easy  matter  to  obtain  it,  seeing  they  were  always 
short  both  of  cash  and  sense.  Mr.  Belor  would 
certainly  have  obtained  it — for  a  moderate  price 
(such  as  we  read  King  Ahab  offered)  had  Jack 
Tollemarche  been  the  person  concerned.  But 
he  was  not,  for,  in  the  days  before  Mr.  Belor 
had  achieved  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  he  now 
held,  Sir  Geoffry  Falkirk  had  it  of  Jack. 

Why  Jack  parted  with  it  is  not  known  ;  he, 
though  a  babbler,  never  let  fall,  from  which  one 
suspects  the  primary  reason  was  little  to  his  credit. 
And  Sir  Geoffry  said  nothing  either,  from  which 
one  is  inclined  to  conclude  his  silence  was  part 
of  the  bargain.  Anyhow  the  land  was  made  over 
to  him — -for  the  lifetime  of  Jack  Tollemarche.  That 
was  all  clear  enough,  and  no  one  could  dispute 
or  gainsay  it.  But  two  years  ago  Sir  Geoffry  died  ; 
and  that  was  a  contingency  not  provided  for  by 
this  deed  of  gift.  As  a  consequence,  the  land  was 
not  Jack's  ;  he  had  parted  with  it  for  the  term  of 
his  life  :  nor  was  it  Sir  Geoffry's  heirs'  ;  it  had 
been  given  to  him,  not  to  any  heirs,  executors, 
and  assigns  that  followed  after.  There  would 
thus  appear  now  to  be  no  proprietor  at  all.  It 
is  true,  in  the  reign  of  the  Merrie  Monarch,  in 
an  Act  many  yards  long,  there  was  a  clause  to 
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help  with  such  a  situation.  But  the  clause  was 
in  no  marching  order  when  Sir  Geoffry  died — 
would  not  be  till  a  hundred  years  of  precedents 
and  some  one  or  two  explanatory  Acts  of  later 
times  set  it  straight  upon  its  legs.  In  the  mean 
time,  here  was  a  problem  for  a  lawyer  to  solve  ; 
and  here  was  Delia  Falkirk,  who  had  solved  it 
by  regarding  as  her  own  what  had  been  her 
husband's. 

But  now  came  Mr.  Belor.  He  wanted  the 
land  ;  he  had  wanted  it  a  good  while  and  on  an 
increasing  scale,  and  such  a  want  is  an  accumulative 
thing,  like  the  snowballs  boys  roll  in  winter.  When 
a  man  has  had  it  in  him  some  time  it  is  enough 
to  make  him  splenetic  with  desire  and  jaundiced 
with  covetousness.  Delia  could  not  sell  or  let 
the  land,  having  no  sufficient  title  to  it,  and 
Jack  Tollemarche  could  not  either  for  the  like 
reason  ;  and  Delia  was  in  possession  with  no 
real  right  at  all — which  in  itself  was  a  thing  to 
much  disagree  with  Mr.  Belor.  There  is  reason 
to  think  she  cared  little  really  for  it  ;  she  was 
never  in  Salisbury  now,  and  set  small  store  by 
her  possessions  there.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
what  she  would  have  let  go  the  land  had 
she  been  approached.  But  she  was  not — that  was 
not  Mr.  Belor's  way  ;  he  would  not  dream  of 
soliciting  as  a  favour  or  concession— or,  indeed, 
even  seem  to  ask  in  any  terms — for  that  which  the 
person  asked  had  no  right  to  hold.  He  was  for 
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legal  remedies  and  forcible  methods  ;  the  more 
so,  it  is  to  be  feared,  since  the  person  in  question 
was  a  woman  :  there  is  no  denying  Mr.  Relor  had 
some  of  the  bully  in  him.  And  Jack  Tollemarche 
— who  had  not  seen  Lady  Falkirk  for  two  years, 
and  who  did  see  Mr.  Belor,  who  was,  moreover, 
in  monetary  straits,  as  usual,  and  as  usual  putty 
in  any  guiding  hand — fell  in  with  Mr.  Belor's 
way.  As  a  consequence,  Delia  Falkirk  had  received 
one  day  a  document  of  legal  appearance  in  which 
she  herself  was  "hereinafter  called  The  Trespasser," 
and  with  much  circumlocution  given  notice  to 
remove  herself,  her  goods,  appurtenances,  and  other 
things  from  this  Naboth's  Vineyard  in  Salisbury. 

As  a  consequence  of  that  Delia  came  to  Salis 
bury — behind  Sampson  Rideout,  though  that  was 
a  chance  of  the  way.  She  had  left  coming  rather 
late,  so  late  that  the  days  of  grace  given  her  were 
nearly  expired,  and,  as  has  already  been  seen,  there 
was  some  risk  of  her  not  being  in  time  to  prevent 
the  beginning  of  more  drastic  measures.  But  when 
she  did  arrive  she  wasted  no  time.  On  the  night 
of  her  arrival  she  wrote  both  to  Jack  Tollemarche 
and  to  Mr.  Belor  suitable  letters,  and  went  to  bed 
confident  that  the  morrow  would  bring  her  their 
answers,  if  not  the  gentlemen  themselves. 

The  morrow  brought  them — Mr.  Belor's  answer 
and  Jack's  self.  Jack  came  first,  betimes  in  the 
morning,  at  an  unfashionably  early  hour,  but  with 
a  wonderful  formality  of  manner  upon  him,  which 
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set  as  uncomfortably  as  some  fop's  coat  on  his 
stout  shoulders. 

"  Well,  and  what's  the  to-do  ? "  Delia  asked 
so  soon  as  he  came  in,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
give  utterance  to  any  greeting,  let  alone  the  distant 
compliment  he  had  prepared  as  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

He  blinked  a  little.  It  was  two  years  since 
he  had  seen  her,  and  she  had  gained  in  fashion 
since  then  ;  also,  he  thought,  in  her  bewildering 
charm — though,  and  this  he  perplexedly  thought 
too,  not  really  altered  at  all.  Anyhow,  her  full- 
noted  voice  was  the  same — he  had  forgotten  how 
it  thrilled  a  man  with  its  bell-like  depth  and  its 
vital  ring,  and  her  manner — as  if  the  person 
addressed,  be  he  gentle  or  simple,  were  born 
brother  to  her,  and  the  time  which  had  passed 
since  they  last  met  not  existent  at  all. 

"Ye  see,"  he  began  stupidly,  "ye  see,  m'lady, 
it's — it's  the  land — " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't ! "  she  interrupted  merrily. 
"  Some  one  wants  the  land,  it  is  true,  and  some  one 
has  the  land,  that  is  true.  But,  my  worthy  Jack, 
how  do  you  account  for  this  ? "  and  she  waved  the 
legal  document. 

Jack  turned  somewhat  red.  "  It  isn't  yours," 
he  said  lamely.  "  I  mean  the  land — " 

"  Is  it  yours  ? "  she  asked  sweetly. 

"  Since  Sir  Geoffry's  dead,  it  should  revert  to 
me — "  he  began,  but  stopped  when  she  said, — 
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«H'm?" 

She  said  it  thoughtfully  as  one  who  would  say, 
"  Is  that  so  ? "  seeking  information.  But  really 
she  had  the  whole  position  at  her  finger-tips. 
Though  she  did  not  choose  to  bring  a  lawyer  with 
her  to  do  her  talking,  she  had  taken  care  to  talk 
with  him  first,  and  so  knew  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  just  how  and  where  she  stood.  Never 
theless  she  let  Tollemarche  explain,  with  several 
blunders  and  the  repetitions  and  affirmations 
which  carried  weight  with  himself,  how  the  land 
should  by  rights  have  reverted  to  him.  How, 
seeing  she  was  a  widow  and  unprotected,  and 
the  thing  of  comparatively  small  importance  to 
him,  he  had  not  troubled  to  take  the  matter 
up  before,  but  how  now  he  had  some  use  for  the 
property. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  "  you  employed  one  to  call 
me  f  The  Trespasser,'  and  bid  me  quit  ?  Perhaps 
it  were  easier  than  waiting  upon  me  yourself,  or 

even    writing    me    a    letter  :     certainly   as    a    first 
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intimation   or  your   wishes   somewhat   more   or   a 

surprise." 

Her  eyes  danced  as  she  spoke,  but  Tolle 
marche  did  not  see  ;  he  was  a  good  deal  dis 
comforted. 

"  1  thought — "  he  began,  "I'm  afraid — Belor  said 
it  was  the  thing  to  be  done." 

"  Ah,  Belor  !  "  She  picked  up  the  name.  "Let 
us  talk  about  Mr.  Belor.  I  never  fell  in  with 
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him  in  my  day  in  Salisbury  ;  I  die  to  hear  of  him 
now." 

Tollemarche  did  not  seem  to  be  dying  to  tell. 
He  only  said  Belor  was  a  good  enough  kind,  no 
sportsman,  but  good  enough.  Beyond  that  he  did 
not  get.  However,  Delia  encouraged  him  till  he 
was  more  at  ease  and  less  on  guard.  "  Something 
hard  on  Quakers,  is  he  not  ? "  she  suggested  after 
a  while. 

"  1  don't  blame  him  for  that,"  Tollemarche  said, 
forgetting  that  he  had  not  admitted  to  blaming 
him  for  anything  else. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  We're  best  rid  of  'em,  pestilent  vermin  !  " 

"  Oh  ?     Do  they  give  so  much  trouble  ?  " 

"  They're  always  going  to  prison  or  something," 
Jack  said,  and  Delia  laughed. 

Whereat  he  was  a  trifle  offended.  "The  Church 
is  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said  huffily. 

"  And  must  be  for  every  one  else,"  she  agreed  ; 
then  asked,  "Are  you  and  Mr.  Belor,  then,  engaged 
to  root  out  these  troublesome  folk  ?  With  the  aid 
of  informers,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Best  way,"  he  told  her.  "Not  that  I  have 
aught  to  do  with  it.  I've  no  leisure  for  such 
pribble-pabble.  Besides,  Belor  don't  think  much 
o'  me.  Tell  the  truth  " — this  with  a  burst  of 
confidence  — "  I  don't  of  him  neither  ;  he  may 
have  a  nose  for  a  Quaker,  but  I'm  cursed  if  he  has 
for  anything  else  !  No  sense  of  a  jest,  no  eye  for 
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a  lass — "  He  stopped,  as  if  suddenly  remembering 
that  what  he  was  about  to  say  might  not  be  quite 
fitting  in  his  present  company.  "  Lord  !  "  he  said 
contemptuously,  "I  can't  abide  your  pettifogging, 
straight-down-the-nose,  stand-you-back-hcre  kind 
of  man  !  " 

He  did  not  say  this  kind  was  Belor,  but  it  was 
quite  clear  he  had  him  in  mind,  and  quite  clear  he 
had  forgotten  that  he  had  earlier  set  out  to  repre 
sent  him  as  a  worthy  and  agreeable  person.  Delia 
did  not  remind  him,  rather  let  him  talk  at  ease. 
In  this  way  she  heard  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Belor  : 
among  other  things  of  the  affair  of  Darry  Leven 
and  the  horse.  In  which  affair  it  is  to  be  feared 
Jack,  who  loved  a  horse  and  a  dog,  a  lass  and  a 
jest — when  he  could  sense  it — did  not  side  with 
law  and  order.  He  did  not  mention  the  whipping 
of  the  gipsy  girl  for  the  good  reason  that  it  was 
with  him  the  damsel  was  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
he  did  mention  several  things  equally  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Belor's  severity  on  other  folks'  short 
comings. 

They  were  busy  at  this  talk,  chatting  with  the 
intimacy  of  old  times  and  the  good  fellowship 
which  Delia  Falkirk  seemed  always  to  establish 
with  mankind,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  her. 
She  opened  it  at  once,  read  the  contents,  and  then 
burst  into  laughter. 

Jack  gazed  upon  her  with  calfish  admiration.  He 
liked  a  woman  who  laughed  as  if  she  enjoyed  it 
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and  whose  talk  he  could  understand.  Delia 
Falkirk  he  had  ever  found  so,  and,  unlike  other 
so-called  women  of  fashion,  not  so  mincing  fine  a 
plain  man  couldn't  get  near  her.  Delia  might  be 
the  toast  of  half  the  clubs  and  the  subject  of  the 
most  modish  slander,  but  she  didn't  behave  like  it 
to  his  finding.  She  had  no  airs,  he  ever  vowed  ;  a 
man  knew  where  to  take  her  ;  he  could  stretch  his 
legs  and  be  at  home  in  her  company  and  recall 
old  days. 

She  tossed  him  the  letter.  "Read  it,"  she  said; 
"it's  from  Mr.  Belor." 

He  read  it  ;  it  took  him  a  long  time,  and  Delia, 
directly  she  saw  him  fumble  with  it,  perceived 
that  it  would  have  been  better  had  she  read  it  to 
him.  But  she  did  not  say  so  now  or  make  any 
effort  to  help  him,  but  busied  herself  with  s,ome 
trifle  ;  she  never,  could  she  avoid  it,  said  or  did  a 
thing  which  would  serve  to  display  the  weakness 
of  a  fellow  creature. 

At  last  he  was  through  with  it.  "  Be  damned 
to  him  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Be  damned  to  him  !  " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  I'll  have  him  out  for 
this  !  "  he  cried.  "  I'll  teach  him  manners  !  " 

"  Tut,"  Delia  returned,  "  what's  the  matter  ? 
Sit  down,  sit  down.  Why  this  rage  ?  Why,  it's 
the  best  of  jests  !  " 

She  recovered  her  letter  from  him  and  laughed 
over  it  again.  "He'll  not  see  me,"  she  said. 
"  He  '  has  no  concern  with  me ;  the  matter  to  which 
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I  refer  is  one  in  which  he  understands  that  I  have 
placed  myself  seriously  in  the  wrong  ;  he  must  re 
fuse  to  mix  himself  in  it.'  But  it  is  very  delectable." 

"  It  is  a  damnable  insult  !  "  Jack  fumed.  "  To 
refuse  to  see  you — you  !  " 

"  It's  very  discreet  of  him,"  Delia  answered. 
"He  will  not  prejudice  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
righteous  by  intercourse  with  Delilah,  nor  will  he 
run  the  risk  of  being  cajoled  by  her  into  any  offer 
to  his  detriment.  No,  no,  he  has  no  concern  in 
the  matter  ;  he  will  keep  out  of  it — till  the  chest 
nuts  are  out  of  the  fire." 

"  He's  a — "  Tollemarche  was  rather  put  to  it 
to  describe  Mr.  Belor  in  terms  which  at  once 
accorded  with  his  feelings  and  the  demands  of 
delicacy. 

But  Delia  saved  him  the  trouble.  "  Poof !  "  she 
said,  "let  him  alone,  he  does  not  concern  us  ;  the 
matter  that  does  is  this  bit  of  land.  As  for  that, 
Master  Jack,  let  me  tell  you  you  have  gone  the 
wrong  way  to  get  it.  Not  with  me — I  can  forgive 
you  ;  I  remember  you  well  enough  to  know  this 
is  not  your  hand  here — but  with  the  lawyers 
themselves.  You  can't  bring  an  action  for  trespass, 
you  are  not  owner  ;  so  far  as  I  can  learn  no  one 
can  bring  such  an  action,  for  there  is  no  owner  ; 
indeed,  to  prove  trespass  at  all  would  be  a  pretty 
point.  I  hardly  know  on  what  account  I  could  be 
turned  out,  unless  by  some  Act  against  gipsies  or 
vagrants  settling  on  or  securing  to  their  own  use 
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unappropriated  land.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is 
such  in  force  hereabouts,  nor  do  1  know  if  the  law 
could  prove  me  a  vagrant ;  it  would  be  a  nicish 
squabble — though  an  egregious  waste  of  cash.  One 
might  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Belor.  As 
Justice  he  might  set  it  going.  For  the  rest — " 

Jack  had  no  mind  to  even  hear  the  rest  spoken 
now — he  was  ready  to  explode  about  it  and 
Mr.  Belor  ;  but  she  insisted  on  explaining  it  to 
him. 

"Mr.  Belor  did  not  expect  it  to  come  to  a 
fight,"  she  said  ;  "  he  guessed  we'd  not  go  to  law. 
He  thought,  I  expect,  that  you,  being  quite  sure 
of  your  ground,  would  insist,  and  I'd  be  too  much 
afraid  to  hold  out ;  or  else,  perhaps,  that  for  old 
days'  sake  we'd  not  quarrel.  Anyhow  he  reckoned 
to  stand  aside  and  lose  nothing  any  way,  but  when 
I  withdrew  and  you  got  the  plot  he'd  step  in  and 
get  it  from  you  for  next  to  nothing,  seeing  you 
had  no  real  right  over  it— a  fact  of  which  he'd 
not  be  backward  to  tell  you  when  it  came  to 
selling.*' 

Jack  swore  ;  he  saw  the  whole  plan  now,  and 
vowed  that  Belor  was  the  dirtiest  thing  unhung. 
He  also  vowed  that  under  no  circumstances  and 
for  no  price  should  he  have  the  land.  He  said 
he  would  sooner  do  several  things  first  and  use 
it  for  purposes  not  to  be  mentioned  to  polite 
ears. 

Delia  forbore   to   pay  attention   to  these  last  ; 
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she  was  not  one  to  expect  the  silk  purse  of  the 
sow's  ear,  and  she  remembered  there  had  always 
been  a  touch  of  the  sty  about  poor  Jack.  She 
only  asked  if,  seriously  and  apart  from  all  passion, 
he  really  wanted  the  debated  piece.  "Because," 
said  she,  "if  you  do,  you  can  have  it  so  far  as  I 
have  any  say  in  the  matter.  It  is  of  no  particular 
value  to  me  :  it  is  too  far  from  this  house  to  serve 
me  much  for  recreation  the  rare  times  that  I  come 
here  now.  I  set  little  store  by  it ;  if  you  do — why, 
take  it  with  my  blessing." 

But  that  Jack  would  not  do  ;  he  would  not,  in 
his  present  mood,  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Cer 
tainly,  if  he  had,  sooner  or  later  Mr.  Belor  would 
have  got  it  from  him.  Perhaps  he  knew  that. 
Anyhow,  he  stuck  to  it ;  he  would  not  have  the 
cause  of  debate  on  any  consideration  whatever. 
He  went  away  a  while  later,  very  pleased  with 
himself  and  very  pleased  with  Delia,  and  vastly 
contemptuous  of  Mr.  Belor  and  all  his  works. 
All  of  which  sentiments  he,  according  to  his  way, 
soon  imparted  to  sundry  unconcerned  persons. 
He  even  blabbed  the  affair  to  Joanna  the  gipsy, 
and  demonstrated  to  her  how  he  had  been  more 
than  a  match  for  Mr.  Belor  and  how  he  had 
outwitted  the  brute.  And  if  she  thought  it  was 
not  Jack  who  had  been  the  match,  she  did  not 
say  so  to  him  though  she  may  have  to  other 
people. 

For   a   little   Delia   remained   in  Salisbury  re- 
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newing  old  scenes  and  old  acquaintances,  and 
making  new  and  (as  her  invariable  habit  was) 
extracting  great  pleasure  from  all.  She  had  no 
duenna  with  her  ;  at  least  none  beside  her  maid 
Mirander,  a  discreet  and  elderly  person,  who  had 
the  rare  merit  of  shutting  her  mouth  on  her 
mistress's  concerns.  The  ladies  of  Salisbury,  no 
doubt,  held  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  had 
Lady  Falkirk  provided  herself  with  a  companion 
of  her  own  rank,  some  needy  cousin  of  discreet 
age  ;  for  though  she  was  a  widow,  she  was  not  yet 
turned  thirty,  and  in  no  way  addicted  to  weeds 
or  retirement  from  the  world.  But  Delia  never 
concerned  her  head  with  the  ladies  of  Salisbury  or 
any  other  of  those  that  represent  the  tongues 
of  this  world,  but  ever  went  her  own  way  gaily. 
If  she  did  by  any  chance  number  the  respectable 
cousin  among  her  household  gear  in  London  or 
Tunbridge,  she  certainly  had  not  thought  to  bring 
her  when  she  came  post-haste  to  Salisbury  ;  and 
she  certainly  did  not  send  for  her  when  she  stayed 
a  while  in  that  city. 

The  first  few  days  of  her  stay  were  filled  with 
Jack  Tollemarche  and  such  matters  ;  but  before 
very  long  she  stole  a  day  from  his  company  and 
the  company  of  other  friends,  and  made  an  expe 
dition  to  the  little  town  of  Shaftesbury  and  the 
weaving-sheds  of  the  Quaker  who  had  said  he  was 
a  cloth-maker  there.  How  she  found  the  weaving 

O 

we   know,  and   also   how  she   did   not  find  the 
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Quaker.  For  which  last,  with  a  justice  rare  in 
beautiful  woman,  she  did  not  blame  him,  for  she 
was  after  the  days  she  had  herself  appointed  him. 
She  may  have  been  a  little  amused  or  even  a  little 
piqued  that  he,  contrary  to  her  experience  of  man, 
had  let  business  or  anything  else  prevent  him  from 
waiting  the  chance  of  her  coming  longer  than  that. 
But  she  did  not  condemn  him  for  it,  and,  likely, 
soon  forgot  it  and  him. 

Of  his  man  she  never  thought  at  all  ;  she  had 
not  troubled  to  learn  his  name,  and  though  she 
had  spoken  so  pleasantly  at  the  moment,  it  is 
likely  she  would  hardly  have  known  him  again 
had  she  chanced  to  meet  him  in  a  narrow  way  : 
which  was  often  the  fate  which  overtook  Darry 
Leven  with  women  and  sometimes  (which  was 
more  convenient)  with  men.  But  if  Darry  had 
made  little  or  no  impression  on  her,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  her  on  him.  Very  heartily  did 
he  admire  her.  He  had  admired  her  from  a  distance 
before  ever  he  had  her  at  such  close  range  as  the 
weaving-sheds  of  Sampson  Rideout.  He  admired 
her  a  deal  more  when  he  had.  And  when  he 
came  to  hear  of  the  affair  of  the  piece  of  land  and 
Mr.  Belor  he  admired  her  much  more  still,  for 
he  admired  the  inside  of  her  head  then  as  much  as 
the  out. 

Of  course  he  did  hear  of  that  affair,  for 
it  was  soon  current  among  the  travellers  and 
tinkers  and  common  folk  of  the  countryside,  and 
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Darry  could  not  help  but  to  hear  it  from  some 
of  them.  Truth  to  tell,  he  did  not  long  live 
the  life  of  a  hermit  at  Rideout's  ;  Sampson  did 
not  ask  that  he  should.  He  asked  specifically 
but  that  he  should  be  a  good  workman,  and 
Darry,  who  had  at  first  planned  to  out-Quaker 
the  Quakers,  easily  slipped  into  more  comfortable 
ways — reputable  on  the  whole,  but  comfortable, 
and  not  so  cut  off"  from  all  his  old  acquaintances 
but  that  he  heard  a  deal  of  the  talk  that  went 
among  them.  It  is  certainly  a  good  cry  from 
Salisbury  to  Shaftesbury  ;  nevertheless,  before  a 
week  was  out,  Darry  knew  all  about  the  coveted 
piece  of  land  and  the  doings  of  Jack  Tollemarche, 
Mr.  Belor,  and  Lady  Falkirk  :  especially  Lady 
Falkirk,  for  the  source  of  his  information  was 
Joanna  the  gipsy,  who  had  not  been  slow  to 
credit  her  own  sex  with  the  largest  share  in  the 
transaction,  even  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
intelligence  of  her  admirer,  Jack. 

Darry,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  delighted  with 
the  tale.  "  Fie,  Mr.  Belor  !  "  he  cried.  "  Fie  ! 
Fie  !  A  Churchman  and  Justice  to  covet  the 
goods  of  the  widow !  Folks  should  be  warned 
of  this  ;  they  should  have  warning  of  this  rapa 
city  !  " 

Filled  with  this  happy  thought  he  went  back 
to  Sampson's  house,  and  spent  an  agreeable  time 
in  the  long  room  under  the  gable  inventing  a 
notice  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
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This  was  what  he  invented  : — 
TO   ALL   WHOM   IT   MAY   CONCERN 

(That  is,  All  Folk  in  Salisbury  who  own  Land,  notably 
such  as  are  Widows,  Orphans,  or  Fatherless) 

TAKE  WARNING 

Mr.  Ahab  Belor  is  abroad  !  He  prowls,  he  seeks 
to  enlarge  his  borders  and  to  secure  to  himself  pro 
perty,  preferably  that  of  the  defenceless,  that  he 
may  dwell  alone  in  the  land  ! 

And  whereas  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  did  seize 
the  Vineyard  of  Naboth,  a  man  in  the  full  lustiness 
of  manhood,  Mr.  Belor,  for  his  greater  security 
and  ease  of  seizure,  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  plat 
of  the  widow,  young  and  protectorless,  whose  mis 
fortune  it  is  that  her  land  lies  adjacent  to  his  bound 
ary  wall. 

But  THE  LORD  will  not  suffer  iniquity  to  prevail ; 
already  He  has  tempered  the  wind  of  law  to  the 
shorn  lamb  of  widowhood.  The  spoiler  shall  not 
prevail ;  the  law,  which  with  severity  he  administers 
to  others,  he  shall  also  keep. 


"  Woe  unto  them  that  lay  house  to  house  and  field 
to  field  till  there  is  no  place  lefty  that  they  may  dwell 
alone  t 

"  Thou  Fool,  this  night "  (four  months)  "  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee" 

The  labour  of  composition  done,  Darry  pro 
ceeded,  with  some  toil,  to  verify  his  texts  ;  then 
he  read  the  whole  through  with  much  apprecia 
tion,  especially  the  part  that  referred  to  the  young 
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and  protectorless  widow,  the  which  seemed  to 
him  a  peculiarly  happy  description  of  Lady  Falkirk. 
Next  he  procured  to  himself  two  large  sheets 
of  paper,  and  with  a  thickish  residuum  of  his  own 
purple  dye  set  forth  the  words  on  each  in  plain 
letters.  It  took  him  a  while,  for  he  was  at  pains 
to  make  them  neat  and  clean  as  print,  and  as 
much  like  the  notice  of  some  civic  order  as 
possible.  But  it  was  a  labour  of  love  to  him, 
and  the  purple  dye,  which  was  but  an  unhandy 
ink  and  must  needs  be  applied  with  a  brush, 
added  zest  to  the  work — it  was  so  fitting  a  vehicle 
since  it  was  his  own.  The  two  sheets,  when 
they  were  done,  looked  very  handsome,  and  the 
letters  on  both  were  -so  plain  that  a  man  might 
read  the  greater  ones  across  the  street.  Darry 
put  them  away  in  a  safe  place,  and  waited  a  day 
or  so  for  a  convenient  opportunity  to  convey 
them  to  Salisbury ;  there  he  posted  them,  the 
one  on  the  Court  House,  the  other  on  Mr. 
Belor's  wall.  This  necessarily  was  done  at  night, 
a  necessity  which  offered  no  trouble  or  discomfort 
to  him.  Indeed,  it  was  perhaps  one  of  the  attri 
butes  which  helped  to  make  him  the  incorrigible 
he  was  that  he  was  near  as  much  at  home  in 
the  dark  as  in  the  daylight,  and  so  little  needful 
of  sleep  as  to  be  quite  happy  to  spend  half  the 
nights  in  the  week  out  of  bed. 

Now,   when   Darry  had   posted  his   notices   he 
thought  he  had  done  a  clever  thing  ;    he  hugged 
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himself  several  times  a  day  on  it,  fancying  how 
this  and  that  would  be  said,  and  how  Mr.  Belor 
would  suspect  his  hand  in  the  jest  and  fall 
into  a  fine  fury  accordingly.  But,  as  it  hap 
pened,  things  did  not  turn  out  as  he  had  ex 
pected.  The  notices,  it  is  true,  made  a  stir  in 
Salisbury  ;  but,  behold  !  they  were  regarded 
as  a  serious  declaration,  and  not  viewed  as  a 
jest  at  all.  More  persons  than  one  were  indig 
nant  about  them,  and  some  unexpected  ones 
too.  Jack  Tollemarche  was  among  them.  He 
was  indignant  partly,  perhaps,  because  he  received 
no  glory  therein  ;  principally,  he  said,  because  it 
was  an  outrage  on  a  gentleman  to  publish  his 
aifairs.  There  were  others  that  held  a  like  view 
and  talked  of  scurrilous  rogues  and  canting  im- 
pudents.  Delia  Falkirk,  it  must  be  said,  laughed 
immoderately,  but  she  laughed  alone.  She  con 
trived,  by  bribery,  to  secure  one  of  the  two 
copies  which  were  torn  down  and  should  have 
been  destroyed,  and,  dirty  and  tattered  as  it  was, 
carried  it  to  her  chamber  to  enjoy  it  and  the 
thought  of  herself  as  the  protectorless  widow. 
But  no  others  of  importance  thought  there  was 
any  jest  here  at  all.  As  for  Mr.  Belor,  his  rage 
knew  no  bounds  ;  and  there  was  something  more 
than  rage  in  it,  there  was  just  that  touch  of  fear 
which  makes  a  man  doubly  furious.  He  inter 
preted  the  misquoted  text,  in  which  the  fool 
was  told  his  soul  would  be  required  that  night 
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four  months,  as  a  threat  against  his  life.  As 
such  he  feared  it,  and  at  the  same  time  fiercely 
resented  the  outrage  of  it.  He  vowed  to  visit 
it  upon  the  offender  in  a  way  which  should  be 
a  warning  to  any  other  who  might  be  minded 
to  insult  the  Law  or  threaten  vengeance  upon 
its  administrator. 

"You  may,  sir,  you  may,"  Darry  said,  when 
the  intelligence  filtered  through  to  him,  as  most 
things  did  filter  soon  or  late,  and  he  was  hugely 
pleased  thereat. 

But  what  did  not  please  him,  for  it  hurt  his 
vanity  badly,  was  the  news  that  Belor  smelt 
Quaker  in  the  manifesto.  No  other  body  of 
people,  the  Justice  said,  would  have  dared  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  power  of  God  Almighty 
and  prophesy  death  for  a  man  they  hated  for 
his  just  handling  of  them.  The  mingling  of 
Bible  words  and  insolence  showed  the  Quaker, 
he  said,  and  the  rebellious  contempt  for  dignities 
and  the  arrogant  venom — it  was  all  as  he  had 
ever  known  the  stubborn  blasphemers. 

"But  I'll  find  them  out,"  he  vowed,  "I'll 
find  them,  or  him — if  it  costs  me  a  thousand 
pounds." 


Chapter  VI. 
HOW   A   LADY   SERVED   THE   QUAKERS. 

a  Sunday  in  June  some  Quakers  met  in  a 
remote  valley  among  the  great  chalk  downs. 
The  place  where  they  met  had  served  previously 
as  a  barn,  and  even  now  it  bore  some  of  its  former 
style.  Through  the  rafters  one  saw  the  thatch, 
and  beyond  a  partition  a  truss  or  two  of  hay.  The 
Quakers  were  never  a  people  who  greatly  feared 
sacrilege,  perhaps  because  their  worship  is  of  spirit 
and  formless.  The  place,  being  still  almost  a  barn, 
was  over-dark,  so  the  doors  were  open  wide  that 
day.  Without,  one  could  see  the  trees  in  their 
young  summer  leafage,  and  the  steep  hillside, 
rising  like  a  wall  and  cutting  off  the  end  of  the 
narrow  valley  and  the  solitary  spot  where  old 
Friends  lie  buried  side  by  side. 

There  were  not  many  folk  present — three  women 
in  sober  dress,  a  shepherd  and  his  lad  from  some 
lonely  hut  on  the  hills,  a  couple  of  farmers,  a 
labouring  man  from  a  distant  village,  and  Sampson 
Rideout,  who  had  ridden  forth  yesterday  on  some 
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business  to  do  with  his  weaving,  and  remained  for 
the  Sunday  with  a  Friend  who  dwelt  near  by  in  a 
lonely  cottage,  the  only  habitation  at  hand. 

These  people  gathered  that  Sunday,  quietly 
entered  and  quietly  took  their  places  on  the  rough 
benches  provided.  Very  quiet  they  sat — so  still 
that  the  rats  peeped  out  unafraid,  and  the  swallows 
halted  on  the  rafters  and  skimmed  in  and  out  of 
the  open  door.  A  handful  of  folk  gathered  to 
gether  in  this  lonely  spot ;  a  handful  of  folk  and 
the  breeze  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  creatures  at 
the  open  door.  And  the  Spirit  of  Peace  among 
them,  the  strong  spirit  of  mutual  faith,  not  halting 
in  half-understood  words,  but  held  in  great  silence, 
a  bath  of  refreshment  for  weary  souls. 

A  while  before  noontime  a  sound  broke  the 
silence.  In  the  remote  valley  sounds  were  few ; 
yet  this,  rare  though  it  was,  scarcely  pierced  through 
to  the  people  who  had  come  for  the  hour  apart. 
It  was  a  small  matter — a  bird  rising  suddenly  in 
the  thicket  on  the  lower  hillside,  and,  with  a 
whirr  of  wings,  flying  frightened  down  the  valley. 
Quickly  after  the  bird  came  its  disturber,  a  figure 
that  made  way  through  an  opening  in  the  thicket 
and  paused,  a  glowing  patch  of  colour,  at  the  un 
expected  sight  of  the  building ;  then,  seeing  the 
folk  through  the  open  door,  came  on,  perhaps  to 
seek  direction.  In  Meeting  no  one  observed, 
their  minds  were  on  other  matters ;  and  even  to 
those  who  saw  her,  the  oncomer  was  no  more  than 
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a  passing  butterfly  or  a  drift  of  flower  petals.  So, 
unchallenged,  she  came,  but  on  the  threshold 
stopped,  halted  by  the  silence  and  the  strange 
aloofness,  and  stood,  her  rose-coloured  dress  a 
flame  of  colour  against  the  green  without. 

Sampson  Rideout  was  of  those  who  had  not 
heard  the  flying  bird  or  seen  the  newcomer ;  his 
spirit  was  with  other  things.  He  did  not  look  up 
at  all  till  he  rose  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts 
that  were  in  him ;  then  he  looked  up  and  beyond 
her,  or  at  and  through  her,  without  seeing  her,  the 
eyes  of  his  body  being  for  the  time  obscured  by 
the  things  of  the  soul.  Slowly  he  spoke,  at  first 
somewhat  haltingly,  as  one  who  has  not  yet  got 
his  message  quite  clear,  afterwards  more  fluently, 
voicing  in  simple  words  the  spirit  of  the  Meeting — 
the  abiding  presence  of  God,  the  which,  if  a  man 
has,  he  has  all,  life  and  death,  and  poverty  and 
wealth,  and  this  world  and  the  next  mattering 
nothing,  and  folly  nothing,  and  wisdom  nothing, 
and  good  repute  and  ill,  for  besides  it  there  is 
nothing,  and  in  it  there  is  everything — the  heart 
of  all  mysteries,  the  stay  in  all  circumstances,  the 
shining  in  brightness  and  the  strong  hand  in  the 
dark. 

For  a  moment  Delia  Falkirk,  on  the  threshold, 
stood  still,  her  breath  coming  quickly  through  her 
parted  lips,  and  her  questing  eyes  fixed;  then  she 
slipped  silently  in  and  seated  herself  on  the  end  of 
the  bench  where  two  of  the  Quaker  women  sat. 
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For  the  time  that  Sampson  spoke  she  sat  so,  quite 
still,  her  eyes,  very  eager  and  curious,  fastened  on 
him,  almost  as  if  the  vital  in  her  were  stretching 
out  across  this  alien  gulf,  seeking  to  lay  hold  on 
something :  so,  till  he  finished  speaking,  when, 
inevitably  and  of  necessity,  their  glances  met. 

He  sat  down  quickly  and  silence  fell  again 
Delia  sat  with  the  rest,  still  as  the  Quakers,  but 
her  eyes  were  alight  and  her  lips  apart.  It  is 
possible  there  was  a  momentary  difference  in  this 
pool  of  silence — as  when  one  drops  in  a  stone  the 
circles  spread  a  while  on  the  water,  disturbing  for 
a  little  the  quiet  reflections. 

After  a  time  a  sound  broke  the  stillness.  Delia 
heard  -it  first ;  she  was  more  likely  to  hear  outside 
sounds.  It  was  the  tramp  of  approaching  feet. 
Up  the  narrow  valley  they  came — quite  close  before 
she  heard  them  by  reason  of  the  muffling  of  the 
soft  grass — the  steps  of  several.  They  half  halted 
when  they  neared  the  building,  then  divided,  some 
going  one  side  some  the  other.  For  a  moment 
she  imagined  they  were  passing,  and  wondered 
who  they  might  be  in  this  unfrequented  spot ; 
next  they  explained  themselves.  Suddenly  at 
each  of  the  open  doors  men  appeared,  soldiers  of 
the  train-band  of  Salisbury.  With  the  scrunch 
of  feet  they  came  to  a  halt,  and  the  officer,  his 
accoutrements  ringing  and  his  gold  trimmings 
glittering,  stepped  into  the  barn.  Delia  looked 
round  and  drew  a  breath  of  excitement.  No  one 
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else  in  the  Meeting  moved  or  spoke.  The  man 
stopped  and  glanced  round  as  if  half  nonplussed. 
Still  no  one  moved,  no  one  made  any  sign  of  fear 
or  of  anger  or  of  consciousness  at  all.  So,  for  a 
perceptible  time ;  then  the  oldest  of  the  women, 
the  one  who  was  sitting  somewhat  apart,  rose  to 
her  feet.  "  (  Follow  peace  with  all  men,'  "  she  said. 
"  On  these  words  I  have  been  much  exercised  of 
late."  And  forthwith  she  began  to  preach  for  all 
the  world  as  if  the  intruder  were  not  there. 

But  she  did  not  get  far ;  indeed,  she  had  little 
more  than  begun  when  she  was  forcibly  brought 
to  a  halt. 

"  Enough  of  that !  "  the  officer  cried,  with  the 
bluster  of  one  who  is  glad  to  do  something. 
"  Take  her,  you  " — this  to  his  men. 

They  took  her ;  they  swarmed  in  to  do  it,  half 
a  dozen  burly  men,  as  if,  instead  of  one  elderly 
woman,  they  had  a  desperate  criminal  to  appre 
hend.  She  offered  no  resistance,  she  made  no 
outcry,  she  suffered  them  to  take  her  without  a 
protest,  but  she  never  stopped  preaching  till  they 
had  her  outside  and  beyond  hearing.  And  in  the 
Meeting  still  no  one  moved  or  spoke ;  no  man 
rose  in  angry  defence,  no  woman  shrank  in  visible 
fear,  no  one  made  effort  to  escape. 

The  officer  looked  round.  "Now  then,  the 
next !  "  he  said  derisively.  "  What,  isn't  another 
ready  to  testify?  Isn't  there  the  pluck  between 
you?" 
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They  took  no  more  notice  of  his  sneer  than  of 
his  violence ;  all  sat  as  before,  the  which  incensed 
him  somewhat.  He  signed  to  his  men  to  come 

f  O 

and  break  up  the  Meeting. 

It  was  then  that  Delia  leaned  forward,  so  that 
the  partition  against  which  she  sat  no  longer  hid 
her  from  his  view.  The  officer  saw  her  for  the 
first  time,  and  also,  doubtless,  recognised  her.  He 
stopped  dead.  She  looked  him  over.  There  was 
never  any  timidity  in  her  regard,  and  there  cer 
tainly  was  not  now,  but  something  of  curiosity 
and  amusement.  Under  the  look  he  grew  red. 

He  turned  abruptly  on  his  heel  and  called  his 
men  off  in  a  surly  manner.  "  We're  wasting  time 
here,"  he  said ;  "  they  don't  mean  to  hold  forth 
any  more  to-day.  If  they  like  to  sit  and  look 
at  one  another,  let  'em !  Much  good  may  it  do 
'em.  D'ye  hear,  you  fools  " — this  to  the  Quakers 
— "  the  first  one  of  you  that  begins  to  *  testify ' 
off  to  gaol  he  goes !  For  the  rest,  if  you  fancy 
sitting  staring  as  if  you  were  stuck  in  barns  and 
pig-sties  and  the  like,  why,  do  it  and  be  damned 
to  you !  " 

And  with  that,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  he  had 
effected  a  dignified  exit  and  saved  his  reputation 
with  his  men  without  inconveniencing  her  lady 
ship,  he  stalked  out,  leaving  behind  the  same 
silence  as  he  had  found. 

For  a  little  after  he  had  gone  the  Quakers  sat 
as  before,  absolutely  as  before,  and  so  still  that, 
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when  the  tramp  of  feet  had  died  away,  the  waft  of 
the  swallows'  wings  could  almost  be  heard  at  the 
open  door.  Thus  till  the  Meeting  ended.  There 
was  no  word  spoken  to  show  the  ending,  no  pre 
arranged  sign  of  closing,  nothing  outward  to 
mark  the  end — only  all  at  the  same  time  stirred. 
It  was  like  the  parting  of  an  invisible  bond,  making 
each  separate  again.  The  place  once  more  was  a 
barn,  and  the  people  separate  humble  folk  with 
their  separate  hopes  and  fears. 

Delia  went  outside,  quickly  detaching  herself 
from  the  Quakers.  She  did  not  wish  them  to 
thank  her  for  saving  them  from  the  indignity 
of  having  their  Meeting  broken  up,  if  not  from 
worse.  She  did  not  know  if  they  would  have 
done  so,  or  if  they  really  knew  it  was  to  her 
they  owed  it,  but  she  avoided  them,  going  quickly 
towards  the  trees.  But  arrived  there,  she  waited. 
There  were  several  things  she  would  like  to  ask, 
and  one  she  really  must.  The  last  was  the  way  ; 
she  was  quite  at  a  loss  as  to  her  whereabouts, 
and  had  been  when  she  first  sighted  the  barn. 
She  must  get  directions  before  she  went  on.  So 
she  waited  for  Sampson  Rideout. 

He  stayed  to  speak  to  one  or  two  of  the  Friends, 
doubtless  of  the  fate  of  the  old  woman,  and  of  the 
surprising  departure  of  the  intruders,  but  at  last 
he  turned  away,  and  almost  directly  caught  sight 
of  her,  plainly  waiting  for  him.  He  came  to  her, 
and  though  his  face  did  not  express  displeasure, 
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or,  indeed,  exactly  anything,  the  stir  and  glow 
called  up  by  his  words  in  Meeting  subsided  in  her. 

"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  the 
way  to  Ashcombe  ? "  she  said  rather  chillily — 
"  that  is,  if  you  know  it." 

"I  know  it,"  he  answered  ;  "but  unless  thou 
knowest  this  country  somewhat  thou  wilt  have 
trouble  in  finding  it  from  a  direction." 

"  I  will  make  shift,"  she  said. 

"  If  thou  wilt  permit,"  he  said,  "  I  will  put 
thee  upon  the  right  track." 

"  I  thank  you,  but  I  would  not  trouble  you," 
she  returned. 

"  It  is  a  small  trouble  ;  believe  me,  without 
some  guide  thou  wilt  likely  lose  the  path.  I 
can  walk  some  paces  before  or  behind,  if  thou 
desirest  solitude." 

To  the  last,  which  was  spoken  in  sincerity,  not 
sarcasm,  Delia  found  no  ready  answer.  She 
accepted  the  offer  without  further  protest,  for 
certainly,  without  some  guidance,  there  was  con 
siderable  doubt  of  her  finding  the  way.  Also, 
in  spite  of  her  momentary  disappointment  with 
the  man,  she  had  the  curiosity  of  the  born 
virtuoso  to  examine  a  specimen  new  in  her  wide 
experience  of  men. 

They  started  down  the  valley  together,  he  not 
walking  some  paces  behind  ;  when  she  decided  to 
accept  his  offer  she  never  meant  he  should.  But 
she  was  none  the  less  aware  that  there  was  a 
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distance  between  them  ;  and  a  difference,  too, 
between  the  man  of  to-day  and  the  one  who  had 
carried  her  to  Salisbury  ;  and  she  resented  it, 
ascribing  it  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  now,  as  he 
did  not  then,  both  her  rank  and  reputation.  In 
spite  of  that,  however,  or  perhaps  because  of  it, 
she  kept  him  by  her,  and  when  he  did  not 
volunteer  to  speak  of  the  happening  in  the  barn, 
she  asked  about  it. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  she,  "  is  such  an  ending  to 
your  Meetings  so  frequent  a  thing  as  to  call  for 
no  remark  ?  Do  they  usually  end  like  this  ? " 

"  Not  now,"  he  answered  ;  £{  in  earlier  times 
it  was  often  so,  but  then  many  of  those  present 
would  have  been  haled  away  instead  of  only 
one.  Though  that  there  was  not  some  violence 
used  to-day,  or  at  least  that  the  Meeting  was 
not  broken  up,  I  think  was  owing  to  thy  presence. 
We  are  thy  debtors  for  that." 

Delia  set  that  aside  carelessly.  "  What  will 
become  of  the  old  woman  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  She  will  be  sent  to  prison." 

"  But  why  ?  Surely  they  will  be  content  with 
a  fine  ? " 

"  She  is  too  poor  to  pay  one,  nor  would  she 
pay  it  were  she  otherwise  ;  it  is  useless  for  an 
other  to  tender  it  on  her  behalf:  this  is  her 
testimony." 

Delia  was  a  little  contemptuous  of  such  folly. 
"  It  is  very  likely  to  kill  her,  I  should  think,"  she 
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said  ;  "  she  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  endure  im 
prisonment." 

Sampson  knew  that.  "  Nevertheless  1  fear  she 
will  have  it  to  undergo,"  he  said,  "  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done." 

"  There  is  !  "  Delia  returned.  "  There  is  always 
something.  To  begin  with,  she  could  never  be 
brought  to  trial  at  all." 

Sampson  did  not  see  how  that  was  to  be. 
Such  a  thing,  indeed,  had  never  occurred  to  him. 

Delia  grew  impatient.  "  Good  lack  !  "  cried 
she,  "  do  you  all  for  ever  sit  down  before  things, 
and  under  things,  and  beside  things,  content  to 
endure,  merely  to  endure  ?  It  is  all  very  well, 
no  doubt,  to  sit  in  silence  before  soldiers  and 
stand  in  silence  before  magistrates  ;  to  offer  no 
resistance  and  no  defence — ( turn  the  other  cheek 
to  the  smiter,'  that  is  the  saying,  is  it  not  ?  But 
if  the  cheek  belongs  to  some  one  else  it  must  be 
but  indifferent  comfortable  for  her." 

She  spoke  warmly ;  but  Sampson  made  no 
defence  of  the  doings  and  holdings  of  his  people, 
no  defence  or  explanation  at  all.  He  only  said  : 
"  I  fear  there  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  the 
matter  of  Catherine  Crossway." 

"  Little  ?  "  Delia  retorted — "  but  enough  !  She 
will  not  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  till  next 
week,  I  suppose  ?  I'll  have  her  out  of  gaol  this  !" 

"  Thou  ?  " 

"Yes.     Oh,   not    by  petitions   and    appeals   to 
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kings  and  courts,  and  so  forth — the  means,  I 
suppose,  that  you  and  others  of  influence  among 
the  Quakers  try  when  you  have  patent  right  on 
your  side,  and  the  thing  is  so  manifest  an  illegality 
and  a  travesty  of  justice  that  your  conscience  will 
let  you  act.  I  haven't  the  highest  opinion  of 
appeals  to  justice,  reason,  and  right ;  usually  they're 
but  a  long  and  clumsy  way  round  where  men  are 
concerned.  The  shortest  and  surest  with  them,  I 
have  found,  is — Delilah." 

She  challenged  him  as  she  spoke  with  a  glance 
half  mirthful,  half  mocking,  wholly  daring.  He 
met  her  eyes,  then  looked  away  quickly  ;  and  she 
had  a  feeling  almost  as  if  he  were  ashamed,  or 
as  if  he  felt  he  had  seen  what  she  would  not  have 
him  see,  and  so  feared  to  shame  her.  She  grew 
faintly  hot  at  the  thought  ;  she  had  never  been 
ashamed  in  her  life.  She  never  counted  the  cost 
of  what  she  did  or  regretted  it  after  or  repented 
of  what  she  said  :  never  at  any  time  scrupled  to 
meet  any  man's  eyes.  To  be  shamed  by  this 
declaration  to  this  man  were  sheer  folly  ;  and 
yet — 

She  turned  rather  angrily  upon  him.  "  Will 
not  a  Quaker  accept  such  a  service  ? "  she  de 
manded. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  another  would  regard 
it,"  he  said  ;  "  nor  have  I  any  right  to  say  'do  it ' 
or  £  do  it  not '  for  this  one." 

"Were  it  yourself,  I  suppose,  you  would  rot 
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in  prison  a  year  sooner  than  come  out  that  way 
by  my  means." 

"  Yes  !  "  he  said  quickly.  Which  quickness  she 
was  pleased  to  interpret  to  her  disfavour,  without 
sufficient  reason. 

They  began  to  ascend  a  steep  slope  here.  The 
open  down-land  was  hereabouts  deeply  ridged,  a 
series  of  narrow  valleys  with  steep  hill  ridges 
between,  like  some  Titan  sea  consolidated  in  time 
of  great  upheaval  ;  very  beautiful,  very  tiring, 
very  misleading  to  the  stranger.  Up  the  grassy 
side  of  one  such  hill  they  toiled  now,  the  ascent 
too  steep  to  allow  of  spare  breath  for  talking  ; 
at  least,  Delia  had  none  to  spare,  but  followed 
her  guide  without  speaking.  He  went  a  little 
before,  picking  the  easiest  route  ;  she  followed, 
avoiding  loose  flints  and  rabbit-holes  rather  by 
chance,  for  her  eyes  were  not  on  the  ground,  but 
on  his  well-shaped  back.  It  was  a  well-shaped 
back  ;  the  whole  of  him  was  shapely  and  well-knit, 
and  his  every  movement  easy  with  the  grace  of 
strength.  She  observed  it — she  had  an  eye  for 
such  things — with  an  observation  which  was  half 
contemptuous,  half  admiring.  >  He  looked  back 
to  see  if  she  were  wearying  of  the  ascent,  and 
met  her  regard,  and  perhaps  understood  it,  or 
perhaps  realised — like  a  Pagan — that  he  was  well 
enough  in  the  outer  man  and — still  more  like  a  Pagan 
— that  she  was  something  more  than  well  enough 
in  the  outer  woman  (Old  Adam  may  give  a  man 
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a  nip  on  a  sunny  hillside  when  June  first  breathes 
summer  over  the  land,  and  stirs  hitherto  untried 
pulses).  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  went  on  again 
without  more  looking  back,  at  such  a  pace  that 
he  reached  the  summit  some  while  before  she 
arrived  there  panting. 

"  Yonder  lies  Ashcombe,"  he  said,  pointing 
beyond  a  clump  of  thorn  trees  on  the  hill  crest. 

She  nodded,  but  did  not  speak,  standing,  her 
hand  to  her  side. 

He  waited  for  her  to  recover  breath.  "  Thou 
canst  not  miss  the  way  from  here,"  he  said  ;  "  follow 
the  path  to  the  trees,  and  beyond  them  to  the  left 
you  will  find  a  track  leading  down  to  the  house." 

She  thanked  him.  "  I  am  beholden  to  you," 
she  said  ;  then,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm,  added, 
"  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  troubled  you." 

"  It  is  a  small  matter,"  he  answered. 

She  turned  as  if  to  start  towards  the  trees,  then 
looked  back.  "  What  a  hypocrite  !  "  she  said 
suddenly.  "  What  a  liar,  almost  I  might  say  ! 
*  A  small  thing  ! '  It  was  a  very  great  thing,  a 
great  effort  to  you  to  come  with  me.  I  know 
it !  Don't  think  I  don't  know  how  very  little  you 
wanted  to  come  with  Lady  Falkirk  to-day  !  " 

She  laughed  a  rather  hard  laugh.  "  Down 
there,"  she  said,  "  down  in  the  Meeting,  you  were 
one  thing,  and  out  here  you  are  quite  another. 
Down  there — it  was  strange,  as  if  one  had  stepped 
off  the  edge  of  the  world — all  was  real  and  bare  ; 
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while  out  here —  You  are  the  veriest  man  ! — 
aware  of  your  class  and  mine,  your  sex  and  mine, 
and  my  poor  torn  reputation  and — fearful  as  a 
bull  of  a  gown  and  red  sleeves  !  " 

O 

Sampson  flushed  and  his  eyes  flashed,  but — "  I 
am  sorry,"  was  all  he  said. 

"  Sorry  !  "  she  scoffed.  "  Sorry  that  I  am  the 
*  Scarlet  Woman  '  ?  Let  us  grant  it.  Grant,  if 
you  will,  that  I  am  the  '  Scarlet  Woman  ' — mind, 
I  do  not  say  it,  but  let  it  be  said — but,  even  if  it 
were  so,  if  c  scarlet,'  still  { woman.'  Down  there, 
I  think,  it  was  the  woman  that  waked,  while  out 
here — "  she  looked  him  over  with  her  glance, 
more  free  than  any  other  honest  woman's,  then 
turned  away,  and  opened  her  hands  with  a  little 
French  gesture.  "  Voilh  ! "  she  said,  and,  cour- 
tesying  farewell,  started  along  the  path  to  the 
trees. 

And  he  must  turn  back  and  go  the  other  way,  to 
the  cottage  of  the  old  Friend,  who  would  by  now 
have  been  some  time  waiting  him  and  wondering 
what  he  did.  And  if  he  had  an  uncomfortable 
mind  for  company  on  the  way,  it  is  not  surprising. 
And  if  he  was  not  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his  own 
conscience  by  some  of  the  words  he  had  lately 
heard,  or  by  some  train  of  thought  called  up  by 
them,  he  would  hardly  have  had  a  good  working 
conscience  worthy  of  the  name.  Later  in  the  day 
he  rode  back  to  Shaftesbury,  and  as  he  rode,  his  set 
jaw  and  clouded  eyes  suggested  one  exercised  in 
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mind,  and  still   keeping    the  same  uncomfortable 
company. 

At  the  house  of  Sampson  Rideout,  Darry  Leven 
was  the  great  purveyor  of  news.  Of  affairs  and 
happenings  among  Quakers,  the  folk  there  had 
always  had  intelligence,  but  of  other  affairs  they 
had  heard  little  before  the  coming  of  Darry.  Now 
this  was  changed.  He  always  brought  news — of  an 
innocent  and  becoming  sort  only,  but  much  of  it  ; 
and  by  this  time  they  were  all  so  well  used  to  him 
as  to  find  it  customary  and  not  condemnable.  Darry, 
as  has  been  earlier  shown,  was  so  easy  and  accommo 
dating  a  person  that  he  did  not  often  come  in  for 
the  condemnation  he  doubtless  often  merited.  In 
this  household  he  had  accommodated  himself  won 
drous  well,  and  no  one  there  found  much  fault 
even  with  his  chatter  of  this  person  and  that. 
Concerning  Lady  Falkirk  and  her  doings,  he  had 
kept  them  well  informed  ever  since  the  great  event 
of  her  coming  to  the  yard  ;  though  he  never  spoke 
of  her  except  at  the  public  table,  and  then  always 
to  Jane  or  to  Hepzibah  Westrupp,  it  was  always 
with  a  sly  eye  on  Sampson  the  while. 

That  Sunday,  when  Sampson  got  back  and  told  at 
supper  what  had  happened,  and  how  Lady  Falkirk 
had  been  at  the  Meeting,  Darry  pricked  up  his 
ears. 

"  She  was,  1  heard,  talking  of  going  to 
Ashcombe,"  he  said.  "  There  were  several  who 
wanted  to  dissuade  her,  I'm  told,  notably  her 
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servants  ;  the  house  there  is  no  more  than  a  ruin, 
the  greater  part  burnt  down  in  the  Parliament 
Wars." 

Jane  looked  up  ;  she  had,  since  the  time  of 
seeing  her,  an  eagerness  to  hear  of  Lady  Falkirk, 
though  she  was  half  doubtful  if  such  curiosity  were 
right.  "  Why  should  she  go  to  the  house  ?  "  she 
inquired — "  is  it  hers  ?  " 

"  Came  to  her  from  her  father,"  Darry  said  ; 
"  about  all  that  did,  they  say — not  a  fat  inheritance. 
But  why  she  should  go  there  is  another  matter, 
and  would  pass  the  power  of  any  man  to  say  ; 
nothing  short  of  a  woman  can  fathom  a  woman's 
doings.  Why  would  you  go,  mistress — that  is, 
if  you  did  go — to  an  incommodious  and  lonesome 
place  against  the  advice  of  other  folk  ?  " 

"  I  doubt  I  should  not,  unless  I  had  a  concern — " 
Jane  began. 

But  Hepzibah  interposed.  "  It  would  seem 
thou  spendest  breath  to  little  profit,"  she  said. 
"  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  say  what  thou  wouldest 
do,  if  thou  did  what  thou  dost  not,  and  wast  what 
thou  art  not." 

Jane  coloured  a  little,  which  Sampson  perceiving, 
said  kindly  :  "  I  think  I  can  tell  thee  why  the  lady 
went  there  :  for  no  other  reason  than  because  she 
was  tired  of  being  in  Salisbury,  and  because  the 
spirit  of  adventure  is  in  her  so  that  she  likes  to  try 
new  places  and  new  scenes,  more  especially  if  they 
are  dangerous  or  strange." 
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"  Perad venture,"  Dairy  suggested,  "  it  was  the 
same  spirit  which  took  her  to  the  Meeting." 

"  Need  to  get  a  direction  took  her  there," 
Sampson  answered  ;  "  and  that  she  was  there  saved 
the  Meeting  from  being  broken  up." 

He  rose  from  the  table  as  he  spoke  and  the  talk 
went  no  further,  though  Jane  afterwards  asked 
Darry  how  such  a  thing  as  the  last  could  be.  It 
did  sometimes  happen  that  she  was  moved  to  ask 
further  enlightenment  from  him,  as  he  was  driven 
to  seek  from  her  explanation  of  what  was  incom 
prehensible  to  him  in  the  Quakers'  life,  the  which 
was  a  very  pleasing  bond  of  union  that  Master 
Darry  at  least  did  not  fail  to  appreciate.  Con 
cerning  this  present  matter,  he  explained  at  some 
length  how  the  officer  would  hesitate  to  incommode 
her  ladyship  with  the  disturbance  ;  how  he  might 
have  thought  that  she  had  a  kindness  for  Quakers  ; 
how  he  could  not  tell  whether  or  no  she  had  an 
interest  in  their  proceedings,  or  what  she  would  do 
if  she  had,  or  even  if  she  had  not  ;  and  how  he, 
and  every  man  living,  would  sooner  please  her 
than  strain  at  duty  for  any  Justice  on  the  bench. 
All  of  which  seemed  very  strange  to  the  Quakeress, 
though,  after  due  discourse  with  Darry,  she  did 
not  doubt  it.  She  went  to  bed  that  night  thinking 
what  strange  ways  and  people  there  were  in  the 
outer  world  ;  also,  possibly,  when  she  was  nearly 
asleep,  trying  to  think  what  it  must  be  to  have  all 
men  readier  to  win  your  favour  than  to  do  any 
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other  thing  in  the  world — a  thought  to  which  she 
would  not  have  given  house-room  in  her  waking 
mind,  and  perhaps  did  not  really  indulge  half 
asleep. 

On  Tuesday,  Darry  gave  further  news  of  Lady 
Falkirk  ;  he  had  heard  that  she  had  come  back 
to  Salisbury  during  the  afternoon  of  Monday. 
Sampson  looked  up  at  the  intelligence,  but  said 
nothing,  though,  or  so  Darry  fancied,  it  arrested 
him  ;  why  or  how  he  did  not  attempt  to  imagine 
—the  Quaker  mind  was  a  long  way  beyond  his 
fathoming. 

On  Wednesday  evening  other  news  came  to  the 
household — not  through  Darry,  for  it  concerned 
Friends  principally  :  it  was  that  Catherine  Crossway 
was  at  large  again.  She  was  never  brought  to  trial 
at  all,  it  seemed  ;  only  detained  a  day  or  so,  and 
then  let  go  with  an  admonition.  Hepzibah  got  the 
news  of  it  first  from  an  apothecary  of  her  way  of 
thinking.  Darry  heard  them  speaking  of  it,  and 
noted  that  they  questioned  little  as  to  how  such 
a  thing  should  have  occurred,  although  they 
recognised  it  as  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  almost 
miraculous.  The  miraculous  did  not  surprise 
them  ;  they  were  habitually  in  some  spiritual  air 
where  it  might  occur.  The  release  of  Catherine 
Crossway  was  to  them  something  as  the  release 
of  St.  Peter  from  prison — extraordinary,  but  not 
standing  in  any  need  of  elaborate  human  explan 
ation.  At  least  that  is  how  it  seemed  to  be  to 
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Hepzibah  and  her  friend,  and  to  Jane  Coventry 
too.  About  Sampson  the  astute  Darry  was  not 
so  sure.  Sampson  asked  several  questions  about 
the  release :  Before  whom  had  Catherine  Crossway 
appeared  ? — Who  had  admonished  her  ? — What 
form  had  her  dismissal  taken  ? — and  a  few  other 
queries.  But  no  answer  yielded  enlightenment 
worth  the  having.  There  was  no  apparent  explan 
ation  ;  unless,  perhaps,  that  the  Lord  had  inclined 
the  heart  of  Sir  Joseph  Ponde,  the  magistrate, 
towards  the  Quakers — which  would  be  a  miracle 
indeed,  seeing  he  was  a  jolly  old  citizen,  a  retired 
vintner,  staunch  for  Church  and  State,  as  obstinate 
as  any  hog  in  the  forest  and  about  as  ready  and  as 
able  to  get  a  spiritual  notion,  old  or  new. 

The  next  day  Sampson  announced :  "  I  must  go 
forth  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  the  hour  of 
my  return,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  late." 

He  did  not  say  where  he  was  going,  or  why  : 
it  might  very  reasonably  have  been  on  business 
concerning  wool,  although  there  was  that  about  him 
which  suggested  one  who  had  received  and  obeys 
a  command.  So  Darry  fancied,  and  was  puzzled 
thereby,  for,  so  far  as  he  knew — which  was  a 
considerable  way  in  other  people's  affairs — no  word 
of  any  sort  had  come  to  the  house  that  day  ;  nor 
yesterday  either,  for  the  matter  of  that,  excepting 
only  the  apothecary's  news  of  Catherine  Crossway's 
release. 

"  I   wonder   how   he  was   commanded,"   Darry 
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pondered,  and  thought  on  the  many  ways  the  fair 
sex  find  to  convey  their  messages.  He  also  left 
his  dyeing,  to  select  some  coign  of  vantage  from 
which  to  see  his  master  start. 

He  saw  him,  and,  to  his  considerable  disappoint 
ment,  saw  he  did  not  take  the  Salisbury  road. 
Indeed,  he  took  the  one  that  went  southwards  to 
the  open  country,  where  there  was  little  for  miles 
but  flocks  of  sheep,  and — rarely — the  lonely  farms 
where  dwelt  those  who  owned  them  or  spun  their 
wool  to  yarn. 

"  Um,"  said  Darry,  "  wool.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  Lord  that  commanded ;  certainly  no  other 
did." 

Later,  when  the  day's  work  was  done,  he  went 
out  into  the  town  and  mingled  with  the  friends  he 
had  made  there.  As  usual,  he  picked  up  some 
scraps  of  gossip  :  among  them,  that  Lady  Falkirk 
had  left  Salisbury  again  and  gone  back,  it  was 
reported,  to  the  lonely  manor  of  Ashcombe. 

"  H'm,"  said  Darry,  and  looked  along  the  road 
that  went  southwards  towards  the  high  down- 
lands,  "  not  wool.  I  wonder  if  it  was  the 
Lord  that  commanded  ?  " 


Chapter  VII. 
HOW    DELIA   ENTERTAINED    COMPANY. 

HPHE  Manor  of  Ashcombe  had  belonged  to 
Delia  Falkirk's  father ;  and  from  him  had 
descended  to  her,  his  sole  heiress.  It  was  a 
property  of  little  or  no  worth,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  Delia  set  much  store  by  it ;  indeed,  she  forgot 
she  had  possession  there  except  when  reminded 
by  some  insistent  and  troublesome  note  from  her 
man  of  business  in  Salisbury  anent  cattle  pens 
or  tithes,  matters  to  which  it  must  be  said  she 
did  not  give  the  closest  attention.  But  this 
summer  Ashcombe  came  into  her  head.  It  was 
Jack  Tollemarche  who  put  it  there ;  he  held  the 
manor  of  Fernsmore,  some  two  or  three  miles 
from  her  demesne,  and  his  chance  talking  of  it 
suggested  to  her  that  she  would  go  and  see  this, 
the  sole  piece  that  was  left  of  her  family's  posses 
sions.  Jack  seconded  the  idea  warmly,  planning 
a  pleasing  expedition,  with  himself  and  one  or 
two  choice  spirits  for  escort  and  a  halt  at  Ferns- 
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more,  from  whence  Delia,  with  him  in  attendance, 
could  go  to  view  her  estate. 

But  this  was  not  Delia's  notion.  To  begin 
with,  it  entailed  a  deal  too  much  of  Jack,  who, 
as  she  said,  was  like  cold  pudding,  apt  to  lie 
heavy  if  taken  in  quantity.  And  to  go  on  with, 
it  smacked  too  much  of  an  inferior  imitation  of 
the  expeditions  she  had  grown  somewhat  weary 
of  making  in  company  with  people  of  fashion 
to  play  at  Dorcas  and  Corin  in  silk  and  satin. 
No,  she  would  go  without  escorting  swains  to 
Ashcombe,  and  really  go  into  the  country  without 
any  dressing  up  or  make-believe.  She  would 
lodge  in  what  there  was  of  the  house,  rest  the 
horses  a  day,  and  come  back  the  next.  Jack  tried 
hard  to  dissuade  her,  threatening  terrible  roads 
and  no  better  shelter  than  a  ruin  at  the  end ; 
but  he  had  no  success.  She  merely  waited  for 
suitable  weather,  then  off  she  went. 

She  took  sturdy  men-servants  with  her  in  case 
the  carriage  should  stick  in  a  slough  or  meet  with 
other  chance,  when  masculine  help  might  be 
needed ;  also  to  intimidate  ill-favoured  wayfarers 
should  any  be  met.  She  had  warning,  however, 
that  this  was  hardly  likely  to  happen  ;  the  road — 
at  least  the  latter  part  of  it — was  reported  to  be 
too  unfrequented  for  such.  This  she  found  to 
be  true.  Even  for  a  good  while  before  they 
reached  Woodyates  Inn,  where  they  baited,  they 
saw  scarcely  a  soul.  Once  or  twice  they  met 
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strings  of  laden  pack-horses,  carrying  yarn  or 
farm  stuff,  and  driven  by  a  solitary  man,  who 
obligingly  turned  them  from  the  road  to  let  the 
carriage  pass  ;  beyond  that,  nothing.  After 
Woodyates  they  left  the  highway  and  struck 
into  the  tracks  that  led  across  Cranborn  Chase, 
through  the  woods  and  up  on  to  the  down-land 
beyond.  Here  there  was  little  road  to  follow, 
and  no  chance  wayfarers  of  whom  to  inquire  the 
way ;  the  coachman  must  rather  follow  his  native 
sense  of  direction,  and  turn  round  and  go  back 
if  he  went  too  far  wrong  or  brought  his  beasts  and 
his  vehicle  to  some  place  not  to  be  negotiated. 
Once  through  the  woods  and  out  on  the  high 
chalk-land  it  was  easier ;  the  weather  was  pro 
pitious,  the  going,  even  when  there  was  no  track, 
not  bad  on  the  close  turf,  and  the  height  and  the 
openness  made  distance  clear  and  direction  not 
difficult  to  guess. 

The  journey  was  accomplished  without  mishap. 
Delia  enjoyed  all  the  way ;  her  spirits,  by  no 
means  low  to  begin  with,  seemed  to  rise  as  the 
way  rose,  and  her  heart,  which  rejoiced  readily 
in  her  fellow-creatures,  rejoiced  still  more  in  their 
absence  to-day  and  in  the  wide  solitude.  Mirander, 
who  accompanied  her  mistress,  did  not  enjoy  the 
expedition ;  she  shivered  at  each  bump  as  if  she 
expected  it  to  be  her  last,  although,  as  Delia 
reminded  her,  they  had  had  worse  shakings 
between  Soho  and  St.  James's.  She  did  not 
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deny  it,  but  she  was  not  cheered.  She  expected 
every  minute  to  be  stopped  by  some  miscreant, 
and  suspected  any  countryman  they  met  on  the 
early  part  of  the  journey  to  be  such.  Later,  when 
they  no  longer  met  these  or  the  pack-horses — 
which  she  would  seem  to  have  taken  to  be 
gentlemen  of  the  road  out  in  coveys — she  was 
no  happier,  but  was  almost  ready  to  welcome  a 
gipsy  or  even  an  highwayman,  as  at  least  some 
thing  human  in  this  great  solitude. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  afternoon  Ashcombe  was 
reached.  The  house — what  was  left  of  it — lay 
half-way  down  the  slope  of  a  hill.  A  wide  drive, 
now  grass-grown  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  turf,  wound  from  the  track 
on  the  height  to  where  it  stood  on  a  plateau  with 
what  had  once  been  its  garden  about  it.  Below, 
the  land  fell  away  to  a  deep  valley,  so  narrow 
as  not  to  admit  of  two  horsemen  abreast,  and  well 
screened  with  trees,  thick  now  in  the  beauty  of 
their  early  summer  leafage.  Beyond  and  around 
the  hills  rose,  smooth  and  steep  and  green ;  all 
was  green  here,  and  smooth  and  quiet  and  remote, 
as  if  the  world  had  forgotten  even  as  it  was  forgot. 
The  house  itself,  when  one  came  to  it,  was  no 
more  than  a  ruin.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
during  the  Parliament  Wars — all  but  one  little 
wing  of  the  main  dwelling  and  a  considerable 
range  of  stables  that  lay  across  the  grassy  court 
yard.  The  rest  was  ruin :  heaps  of  rubbish, 
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broken  bricks,  and  charred  timber  in  part  over 
grown  with  brambles  and  nettles,  Nature's  first 
clothing  for  what  man  has  built  and  destroyed. 
The  orchard  and  herbery  had  gone  out  of  cultiva 
tion,  the  garden  was  a  tangle,  half-choked  roses 
surviving  amongst  a  hundred  sorts  of  weeds ;  the 
whole  at  this  season  a  wonder  of  lush  greenness 
and  young  life  springing  amidst  old  decay. 

"  It's  the  Garden  of  Enchantment !  "  Delia 
cried,  when  she  first  saw  it  with  the  shadow  of 
the  hills  long  on  the  valley  and  the  blackbirds 
tuning  for  evensong. 

"  Yes,  m'lady,"  Mirander  answered  meekly. 
She  ever  answered  meekly,  as  one  who  knew  her 
place.  But  if  she  knew  that,  she  also  knew  what 
was  due  to  herself,  and  that  was  not  to  fall  into 
a  rhapsody  over  this  "lodge  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers." 

"  Shall  I  unpack  the  small  bag,  m'lady  ? "  she 
inquired.  "  It  holds  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
night,  I  think." 

"  Unpack  what  you  will,"  Delia  said  gaily.  "  I 
believe  that  I  shall  stay  here."  And  she  went 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  old  woman,  some 
ancient  servitor  or  dependant  of  the  family,  who 
lived  solitary  in  the  ruined  house. 

She  was  deaf,  this  old  woman,  and  of  no  special 
amiability ;  by  name  Godiva,  called  Godi  by  those 
who  wanted  to  call  her,  who  were  few,  seeing  her 
double  infirmity.  In  spite  of  those  infirmities, 
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however,  Delia  contrived  to  establish  so  good 
terms  with  her  that  in  a  while  the  travellers 
were  served  with  a  meal  which  gave  moderate 
satisfaction  to  Mirander — a  much  heavier  task 
than  to  give  satisfaction  to  her  mistress,  who, 
indeed,  cared  nothing  at  all  what  she  ate  and 
drank  nor  how  she  was  lodged,  notably  when 
she  was  pursuing  any  fancy  or  adventure.  She 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  anything  here,  neither 
food  nor  lodging  ;  she  declared  she  had  never 
found  anything  more  to  her  mind  than  the  small 
upper  room  where  she  slept  the  night.  Mirander 
found  a  dozen  faults  in  hers — some  of  them  were 
spiders  and  some  beetles,  horned  like  stags. 

Betimes  the  next  morning  Delia  was  astir  and 
out  to  explore  her  domain  while  the  dew  still 
hung  on  the  grass.  She  did  explore  some  part 
of  it,  and  found  it  most  entirely  to  her  mind, 
the  veritable  haunt  of  young  summer  and  Nature, 
shy  and  unaware  of  man.  She  also  made  a  friend 
of  Gregory,  the  old  man  who  dwelt  in  the  lodge 
at  the  far  end  of  the  drive  and  looked  after  the 
sheep  and  cattle  which  were  still  reared  on  the 
estate.  He  was  not  bound  to  the  family  by  old 
ties,  and  consequently  was  not  on  terms  with 
Godi,  though  they  two  were  the  sole  humans 
for  far.  To  be  kept  in  solitude  by  deafness 
or  temper  or  pride  was  no  deprivation  to  either  ; 
both  were  silent  with  the  silence  that  sometimes 
comes  to  folk  who  live  lonely  among  the  silent, 
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waterless  hills ;  and  both  acquiescent  as  such  are 
acquiescent,  surprised  or  exalted  by  nothing,  taking 
all  as  it  comes,  as  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  and 
the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  Delia, 
who  must  have  dropped  upon  them  as  suddenly 
as  a  meteor  from  heaven,  they  took  as  they  would 
an  unlooked-for  summer  day  in  autumn  time ; 
their  chilliness  expanded  feebly  in  her  glow,  and 
they  followed  her  with  their  blinking  eyes,  but 
they  manifested  no  astonishment  at  her  coming 
nor  wonder  at  her  doings.  She  had  come,  she 
was  there,  she  would  go — sunrise,  noonday,  sunset 
— there  were  the  cows  to  milk,  the  water  to  fetch, 
\nd  there  would  follow  night  and  sleep. 

Delia,  coming  back  with  the  old  man  carrying 
new  milk  for  her  and  eggs  from  the  hen-house, 
was  in  some  sorts  aware  of  this.  It  did  not  seem 
strange  to  her,  rather  of  a  piece  with  this  land 
of  no  change. 

"  I  like  this  spot,"  she  said  to  Mirander.  "  I 
like  it  beyond,  far,  far  beyond,  I  ever  thought. 
It  is  of  a  piece  with  eternity,  I  think — from  ever 
lasting  to  everlasting  the  same.  One  feels  so  small 
here  —  so  small,  and  of  no  consequence,  and  no 
matter." 

Mirander  thought,  if  any  further  reason  had 
been  wanting  for  not  liking  this  spot,  here  it  was, 
at  least  for  those  who  could  find  and  feel  such  a 
fantasy  in  a  poor  wilderness.  But  she  did  not 
say  so ;  she  knew  better.  She  agreed,  and  pre- 
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pared  herself  to  endure  patiently  till  to-morrow, 
before  which  time  the  return  journey  could  not 
be  undertaken. 

"I  am  going  forth  to  explore,"  Delia  announced, 
after  she  had  breakfasted.  "  You  need  not  come  ; 
in  all  likelihood  there  will  be  cows,  so  I  will  excuse 
you." 

Mirander  was  relieved,  and  with  alacrity  fetched 
her  lady's  hat.  After  that  she  took  her  prayer- 
book  and  read  herself  the  morning  psalms,  for  it 
was  Sunday,  and  she  was  a  virtuous  person.  Then 
she  got  a  thimble  and  re-turned  a  bow,  for  she  was 
a  good  seamstress.  Then  she  started  forth  in  the 
near  precincts  of  the  house,  where  there  was  no 
danger  of  cows,  and  some  chance  of  falling  in  with 
one  or  other  of  the  men-servants — for,  after  all, 
she  was  a  woman. 

And  Delia,  as  we  know,  lost  her  way  in  the 
beautiful  but  intricate  country,  and,  sighting  at 
last  the  barn  in  the  valley  where  the  Friends' 
burial-ground  is,  went  to  ask  direction ;  and  there 
found,  as  we  also  know,  something  more  than 
direction,  though  she  got  that  too,  and  a  guide 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  homeward  way. 

The  later  part  of  that  day  was  not  so  fine  as 
the  earlier.  Towards  sunset  there  was  a  sprinkle 
of  rain,  the  edge  of  a  cloud  that  dropped  to  rest 
on  the  high  ridges.  Delia  was  within  doors  before 
that.  She  was  weary  with  her  morning's  expedi 
tion,  and  watched  from  a  window  how  the  shower 
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for  a  minute  blotted  out  first  this  hill-top  then  that. 
Later  she  explored  the  ruin,  walking  venturesomely 
under  charred  beams  and  out  to  the  edge  of  floors 
that  ended  suddenly  where  the  long-extinguished 
flames  had  licked  through  and  borne  the  oak  joists 
down.  Everywhere  she  found  desolation  and  the 
charred  remnants  of  what  had  once  been  a  home. 
Even  in  the  few  sound  rooms  where  she  was  lodged 
there  was  the  feeling  of  decay,  or  at  least  of  what 
was  long  forgotten  and  fallen  to  disuse — the  dust 
that  distils  from  old  wood,  the  spiders  that  have 
grown  hairy  in  webbed  fortresses  long  undisturbed. 

"To-morrow,"  she  said,  when  at  twilight  she 
gave  over  the  examination,  "  we  will  return  to 
Salisbury." 

"  Yes,  m'lady,"  said  Mirander,  inwardly  relieved 
to  hear  it  and  to  know  that  the  caprice  had  ended 
so  quickly.  Though  she  had  told  her  crony,  Mrs. 
Brett,  housekeeper,  that  it  would,  she  had  been 
by  no  means  sure.  One  never  could  really  tell 
what  her  ladyship  would  do  till  it  was  done — at 
least,  Mirander  could  not. 

The  next  day  they  returned  to  Salisbury,  coach- 
and-six,  coachman  and  footmen,  lady  and  maid,  and 
baggage.  And  the  journey,  again  accomplished 
without  adventure,  seemed  a  deal  shorter  to  at 
least  one  of  the  party. 

Arrived  in  the  city,  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
the  pleasures  of  solitude  ;  travelling  -  coats  were 
hardly  off  before  there  was  a  sending  for  company. 
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Certainly  it,  or  at  least  the  first  of  it,  was  of  no 
moment :  a  lawyer  and  man  of  business  hardly  to 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  company,  except 
that,  since  Delia  treated  all  men  alike  and  con 
stantly  forgot  the  distinctions  of  class,  he  might 
have  been  excused  had  he  ranked  himself  so.  At 
all  events,  he  came  that  Monday  evening  before 
sundown,  and  partook  of  the  collation  with  which 
her  ladyship  was  then  being  served.  She  was 
partaking  when  he  came  in  answer  to  her  message, 
and  she  invited  him  to  join  her — as,  Mirander 
privately  opined,  she  would  have  invited  a  prince 
or  a  chairman  equally,  had  either  chanced  to  wait 
upon  her  at  the  time.  After  some  half-hour  or 
so  the  lawyer  went  away,  quite  himself  so  far  as 
vinous  intoxication  goes,  but  possibly  a  little  be 
mused  and  exalted  otherwise — Delia  Falkirk  solus 
was  heady  company  for  a  sober  man  of  law.  Later 
came  Jack  Tollemarche ;  he  was  fetched  to  order 
too,  and  stayed  till  the  lady  bade  him  go.  He,  to 
judge  from  their  parting  words,  had  some  com 
mands  to  execute  for  her,  and  so,  no  doubt,  would 
be  back  on  the  morrow  to  report  how  he  had 
fulfilled  them.  Which  was  all  as  it  should  be — 
that  is,  quite  what  Mirander  was  used  to,  and  so 
approved. 

The  next  day  Delia  was  much  occupied.  All 
the  forenoon  she  was  busy  with  this  and  that ;  in 
the  afternoon  she  received  certain  of  the  ladies 
of  Salisbury.  She  even,  on  their  behoof,  caused 
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to  be  prepared  some  of  that  choice  herb,  tea ; 
which  Mirander,  who  had  your  London  servant's 
opinion  of  provincial  ladies,  thought  an  egregious 
waste. 

The  ladies  of  Salisbury  did  not  love  Delia, 
although  she  had  been  born  among  them,  and 
had,  at  intervals  through  her  life,  lived  among 
them  too.  Possibly  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  did  not  love  her.  They  said  she  was 
proud  and  forgot  old  friends,  and  was  beyond 
herself  and  her  original  station — though  that  was 
not  so  really.  She  never  forgot  friends,  old  or 
new,  gentle  or  simple  ;  but  though  she  counted 
some  strange  people  among  these  friends,  she 
never  thought  to  reckon  the  ladies  of  Salisbury 
there  :  thus  the  mistake  arose.  As  for  being 
beyond  herself  or  any  other,  she  was  not  that  ; 
she  was  herself  and  no  other,  and  that  self  took 
no  thought  of  many  things  of  which  the  ladies 
naturally  thought  much.  But  this  they  did  not 
know.  Not  but  what  they  did  know  a  lot  about 
Delia,  or  rather  what  was  reported  of  her ;  even 
some  part  of  the  talk  of  town  reached  them — 
rather  late,  like  the  fashions,  but  eventually. 

So,  besides  not  loving  Delia,  they,  being  of 
necessity  prudent  and  decorous  people,  did  not 
approve  her  either.  Perhaps  one  should  conclude 
they  could  not  love  her  because  they  did  not  ap 
prove.  Let  us  say  so.  Matters  and  her  reputation 
with  them  were  not  mended  when  she  came  to 
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Salisbury  without  the  discreet  cousin,  or  any  out 
ward  sign  of  her  two  years'  old  widowhood,  and 
was  waited  upon  almost  daily  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  town,  and  some  from  the  surrounding 
countryside  too. 

"  She  sends  for  them,  my  dear,  as  bold  as  brass, 
and  as  shameless  as  any  orange-wench !  And  never 
one  of  her  own  sex  invited  to  cross  the  threshold !  " 
So  ran  the  gentle  tongues  of  the  place. 

But — such  is  the  beautiful  charity  of  the  sex — 
when  on  that  June  Tuesday  Delia  entreated  sundry 
of  the  ladies  to  pleasure  her  with  their  company, 
not  one  so  entreated  refused.  Even  Mrs.  Belor 
defied  her  angry  lord — as  she  had  done  in  other 
matters  before  this — and  declared  herself  happy 
to  have  the  honour.  All  the  ladies  declared  them 
selves  happy,  and  several  Peggies  and  Bettys  had 
a  sharp  time  dressing  their  mistresses  that  after 
noon,  as  sharp  as  if  there  were  a  High  Sheriff's 
ball.  Several  heretofore  approved  gowns  were 
pulled  out  and  condemned,  and  more  than  one 
gentle  breast  was  exercised  as  to  whether  it  were 
better  to  wear  a  garment  of  a  fashion  not  guaran 
teed,  or  one  remodelled  upon  a  design  seen  on  my 
Lady  Falkirk  herself  in  the  past  month.  Though 
really  neither  mattered  at  all :  Delia  had  no  more 
idea  than  a  boy  what  any  one  of  her  guests  had  on 
her  back.  Indeed,  she  was  almost  as  ignorant  as 
a  boy  of  the  smaller  feminine  armoury ;  of  the 
sweet  creatures'  feelings  for  her,  and  of  how  and 
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in  what  way  she  offended,  or  even  that  she  did  so 
at  all.  Truth  to  tell,  she  was  considerably  afraid 
of  them — a  thing  they  would  never  have  credited 
had  they  been  told. 

"  It's  a  mercy  you're  here,  Mirry,"  she  said  to 
her  maid.  "  You  know  all  that  I  do  not  and 
remember  all  I  forget — the  order  in  which  they 
should  sit,  and  the  nice  shading  of  the  light  to  the 
crudities  of  the  poor  dears'  facial  art.  Have  you 
cakelets  in  plenty  ?  You  are  sure  ?  And  wine 
handy,  in  case  any  one  has  courage  to  decline  the 
new-fashioned  tea  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  lady,  everything's  to  hand  ;  more 
cakelets  than  can  ever  be  required,  unless  they 
have  the  appetite  of  link-boys.  And  as  for  the 
tea— 

Mirander's  sentiments  here  are  already  known, 
and  though  she  did  not  utter  them  now  her  voice 
betrayed  them  none  the  less. 

"  Then  everything's  ready,"  Delia  said,  and 
looked  round  the  spacious  receiving-room  of  her 
late  husband's  Salisbury  house.  "  Lud  !  what  an 
odious  place  it  is,"  she  said.  "The  yellow  satin 
of  these  chairs  would  jar  with  any  gown.  I  wish 
I'd  worn  a  white  one — but  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  wanting  in  respect  if  I  hadn't  on  my 
best.  Do  you  think  the  nosegay  will  be  too  much 
for  anybody's  nose  ?  " 

"  No,  my  lady,  I  should  say  not,"  Mirander 
answered.  "They're  not  delicate,  you  may  be 
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sure,  my  lady  ;  they  had  need  be  strong,  seeing 
the  odours  here." 

"Don't  be  spiteful,  Mirry,"  Delia  said.  "Oh, 
there's  the  first ! "  as  she  heard  a  loud  rat-tat. 
"  I  wish  to  the  Lord  it  was  their  good  husbands 
that  were  coming,  or  their  bad  ones,  or  their 
waiting-women,  or  the  link-boys  you  mentioned, 
or  any  one  but  these  overwhelming  dames  !  " 

They  came,  five  ladies  of  Salisbury  who  all 
knew  each  other  and  each  other's  gowns  (three 
had  confabulated  in  the  morning  as  to  what  to 
wear),  and  a  sixth  lady  who  did  not  know  the 
other  five.  That  is  to  say,  she  passed  and  was 
passed  by  them  in  the  streets  every  day — saw  and 
was  seen  here  and  there  as  they  were — was  seen 
but  was  not  known.  They  knew  her  appearance, 
as  she  knew  theirs — her  maids,  her  footmen,  lap 
dog,  household  trials,  and  husband's  ways  ;  and 
she  knew  theirs  fully  as  well.  But  till  they  stood 
v?ith  her  in  Delia's  presence,  and  their  hostess 
murmured  over  them  some  ritual  of  fashion, 
naming  the  one  to  the  others,  no  eyelid  quivered, 
no  lip  unbent,  for  the  lady  was  Lady  Ponde  : 
"  The  wife  of  a  vintner,  my  love  ;  worthy,  no 
doubt,  both  she  and  he — retired,  of  course,  and 
very  wealthy,  but — " 

She  was  the  biggest  in  bulk  of  any  lady  in  the 
room  ;  she  had  a  kind,  comely  face,  and  the  second 
finest  gown — Delia's  was  the  first.  She  was  also 
the  second  most  nervous  present — Delia  again  was 

5a 
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the  first ;  and  the  old  woman  did  not  know  so 
well  as  the  young  how  to  hide  the  fact.  She 
fairly  quaked  until  the  magic  ritual  had,  as  it 
were,  removed  the  cloak  of  invisibility  that  shrouded 
her,  and  so  made  it  possible  for  the  company  to 
see  and  smile  upon  her. 

Thereafter  things  became  easier  for  the  good 
lady.  Delia  was  graciousness'  self  to  her  — 
she  had  been  from  the  first ;  but  for  her  and  her 
ready  welcome  the  dame  could  scarcely  have  got 
over  the  terrors  of  the  first  entry.  But  the  others 
were  the  same  now  ;  they  were  all  teeming  with 
the  sweet  quality — had  only  been  waiting,  one 
would  think,  the  opportunity  to  display  it.  Lady 
Ashe's  mother,  it  was  discovered,  had  a  second 
cousin  who  was  second  cousin  to  a  cousin  of 
Lady  Ponde's.  Mr.  Belor,  it  was  learned,  had 
been  at  school  years  and  years  ago  with  Sir  Joseph. 
Belle  Grindly,  a  pale  young  matron  with  enamelled 
cheeks,  had  always  wished  to  know  Lady  Ponde. 
They  two  lived  almost  next  door,  and  the  young 
thing  had  often  sighed  for  a  near  bosom,  a  dear 
bosom  of  experience  and  sympathy  on  which  she 
could  lean  in  a  young  wife's  perplexities.  Dense 
man,  seeing  them,  would  have  thought  it  a  sheer 
vvonder  these  select  of  Salisbury's  fair  had  never 
before  stumbled  upon  all  this  common  ground  with 
the  retired  vintner's  wife.  He  would  have  felt  it 
nothing  but  a  marvel  that  it  had  been  so  long  before 
accident  brought  about  this  sweet  understanding. 
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Mirander  handed  the  tea,  which  not  one  refused, 
though  it  is  possible  not  all  had  tasted  before, 
and  not  all  now  would  have  so  greatly  appreciated 
had  they  not  known  how  much  in  the  mode  it 
was.  She  also  saw  that  the  men  handed  the 
cakelets  to  each  lady  in  turn,  in  the  right  order 
of  precedence.  And  she  observed — or  she  might — 
that  her  comment  on  link-boys'  appetites  could 
have  been  spared.  Never  was  anything  more 
delicate  than  the  ladies'  nibbling ;  each  one,  except 
Delia,  had  to  show  how  very  refined  she  was, 
and  between  them  they  did  not  eat  enough  for 
a  cat.  But  beautiful  harmony  reigned,  and  the 
politest  conversation  —  such  gentle  voices,  such 
softly  rustling  dresses,  such  sweet  disbelief  in  any 
scandalous  word  spoke  of  another.  It  clearly 
pained  all  present  to  hear  a  hard  thing  or  a  hard 
tale  ;  and  yet,  such  is  fate,  it  would  seem  they 
dwelt  in  a  place  where  there  really  was  nothing 
else  to  hear.  Delia  learnt  more  of  the  short 
comings  of  her  neighbours  in  that  hour  than  she 
had  in  all  her  past  month's  stay.  She  even  learned 
new  things  of  Jack  Tollemarche,  whom  she  had 
seen  nearly  every  other  day. 

"  It's  a  positive  fact,  he  keeps  the  girl  at  his 
house!"  Belle  Grindly  assured  her  —  "a  gipsy 
wench,  if  your  ladyship  will  believe  me,  who 
has  been  whipped  publicly  !  One  would  hardly 
have  looked  for  that  even  in  such  a  thing 
as  he." 
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"  He'  does  it  to  despite  my  husband,"  Mrs. 
Belor  declared. 

And  Lady  Ashe  opined  the  girl  should  be 
principally  held  to  blame.  "  Tollemarche,"  said 
she,  with  the  authority  of  one  who  is  seldom 
contradicted,  "  is,  as  we  know,  a  fool  in  the  hands 
of  any  woman  :  even  a  plain  one  " — she  did  not 
look  at  Belle,  but  every  one  felt  as  if  she  did — 
"can  twist  him  to  her  whims  for  a  little,  if  she 
is  not  too  greedy  ;  a  handsome  one  with  some 
share  of  sense  can  have  her  will  of  him.  And 
this  creature  is  handsome  enough  :  it  were  affecta 
tion  to  deny  her  looks.  What  with  those  looks 
and  her  whipping,  which  half  the  city  calls  'her 
wrong,'  it  is  not  surprising  she  lay  hold  of  him. 
I,  for  one,  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  she 
had  succeeded  in  entrapping  some  better  man  of 
quality.  It  is  a  thousand  pities — I  said  so  weeks 
gone — to  give  such  notoriety  to  baggages  of  this 
sort  ;  they  will  be  bound  to  turn  it  to  account." 

This  was  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Belor's  judgment 
which  his  wife,  however  she  treated  him  herself, 
might  not  approve  ;  though,  seeing  it  was  made 
by  Lady  Ashe,  she  would  probably  have  to  pass 
it  with  no  more  than  a  barbed  word  or  so.  The 
pool  of  conversation  was  for  the  moment  ruffled, 
and  Delia,  with  some  haste,  produced  another  topic. 

But  her  choice  would  seem  not  good.  At  all 
events  she  was  not  so  successful  as  Belle  Grindly, 
who,  in  a  little,  harked  back  to  Tollemarche,  whom 
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the  ladies  condemned  while  they  listened  to  Belle's 
expatiating  on  the  outrage  his  conduct  offered  to 
reputable  folk. 

"  My  husband  positively  won't  have  him  across 
the  threshold,"  she  lisped.  "  I'm  told  he  has 
shut  all  decent  doors  in  Salisbury  against  him. 
Oh," — with  sudden  consternation  as  her  eye  fell 
on  her  hostess — "  I  forgot,  he  comes  here  !  A 
thousand  pardons,  m'lady,  I  am  sure — " 

She  broke  off  with  every  appearance  of  dismay  ; 
but  Delia  said  cheerfully,  "  You  are  sure  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  this  ?  That  is  true  ;  Jack  did 
not  confide  it  in  me,  though  he  confided  the 
incident  of  the  whipping  and  the  rest." 

Mrs.  Belor  bridled  here.  "  The  rest  "  was  the 
revenge  of  Darry  Leven  at  which  the  common 
people  had  laughed,  and  doubtless  Lady  Falkirk 
too — her  eyelids  actually  twitched  now,  or  so  Mrs. 
Belor  fancied. 

"  Your  ladyship  did  not  know  ? "  she  said,  with 
lifted  brows.  "  That  shows  how  censorious  people 
are  !  Why,  I  have  actually  heard  it  said — pray 
forgive  me,  but  I  have  heard — " 

"  That  I  had  an  eye  for  Jack  myself  ? "  Delia 
concluded,  with  a  ripple  of  mirth  which  brought 
a  vicious  flash  to  Belle  Grindly's  eyes. 

"  Nay,"  the  young  matron  cried,  "  I  never  heard 
that !  Such  a  creature,  a  thing  we're  all  of  us 
done  with  !  I'm  sure  your  ladyship  would  not 
condescend  !  " 
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She  shuddered  with  the  shocked  nicencss  of  a 
slighted  woman  pinked  in  the  vanity.  And  Lady 
Ashe  pursed  her  lips,  while  old  Lady  Ponde  stared 
from  one  to  the  other  and  from  them  to  Delia, 
fairly  bewildered  by  all.  Indeed,  in  her  bewilder 
ment  and  her  anxiety  to  follow  the  talk,  and  cast 
her  lot  the  right  side,  she  nearly  let  her  tea-dish 
fall,  oversetting  some  of  the  contents  upon  her 
self  and  the  floor. 

The  wiping  of  the  liquid  and  the  refilling  of  the 
dish  created  a  timely  diversion.  After  it  the  talk 
drifted  away  to  other  things,  Lady  Ashe  comment 
ing  in  a  moral  but  impersonal  way  on  the  bad 
state  of  the  times. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  Belle  Grindly  said — she  had  a 
high  voice  and  used  it  to  pipe  like  a  child — "  and 
I  fear  it  may  be  worse  yet  in  Salisbury.  Has  your 
ladyship  heard  that  Lord  Brackley  is  expected 
here  ? " 

"  Lord  Brackley  ? "  Four  ladies  repeated  the 
name,  and  if  the  fifth,  Delia,  did  not,  she  did  look 
up  quickly. 

It  was  to  her  that  Belle's  sly,  long  eyes  turned 
though  she  answered  Lady  Ashe.  "  Yes,"  she 
said,  "  no  other,  the  notorious  Lord  Brackley. 
Though  what  can  bring  him  to  Salisbury,  where 
he  has  never  been  before  but  once  during  the 
trouble  last  year,  is  a  mystery  indeed." 

"Likely  he'll  be  on  a  journey  elsewhere," 
Lady  Ponde  suggested,  "and  will  remain  but 
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one  night — at £  The  Swan,'  perhaps.  There  is  very 
good  entertainment  to  be  had  there  ;  it's  quite  a 
famous  house." 

Such  a  simple  explanation  found  small  favour 
with  the  ladies  ;  and  still  smaller  was  found  by 
that  of  a  matron  a  year  younger  than  Belle,  who 
suggested  that  perhaps  it  were  not  true  after  all — 
perhaps  dearest  Belle's  informant  had  made  some 
mistake. 

Whereupon  "  dearest  Belle  "  assured  "  sweetest 
Kate "  that  she  was  almost  sure  there  was  no 
mistake.  She  herself  never  repeated  a  word  for 
which  she  could  not  vouch,  such  terrible  havoc 
was  wrought  that  way.  She  remembered  a  girl 
who  quite  innocently  told — 

And  so  on  and  so  on — velvet  paws  and  sharp 
claws,  and  a  flutter  of  soft  talk,  like  feathered 
shuttlecocks  prickly  with  little  hid  points. 

"  Open  the  windows,  Mirry,"  Delia  said  when 
the  guests  had  gone,  "  and  let  me  have  air  !  " 

"  And,  Jack,"  to  the  obliging  Tollemarche  who 
had  come  hard  on  the  company's  departure, 
"  curse  me  the  man  you  hate ;  curse  him  in 
good  set  terms." 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Jack,  standing  at  gaze  and  ready 
to  burst  into  a  grin  if  Delia's  talk  proved  to  be  a 
jest,  as  he  usually  thought  it  was. 

"  Oh,  never  mind,"  she  said ;  "  on  second 
thoughts,  I  don't  want  it  done." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked  again. 
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"  Because,  dear  Jack,"  she  answered,  <c  I  doubt 
if  you  have  the  skill  to  do  it  acceptably.  Tell  me 
this  now  :  Do  you  suppose  that  Belle  Grindly 
speaks  the  truth  ?  I  mean  when  it  is  not  of  her 
friends  or  foes." 

"  I  don't  know,"  Jack  said.  "  Did  she  speak  of 
me  ?  She's  spiteful  of  me.  She  thought  to  be 
Lady  Tollemarche  one  time,  she  did." 

He  laughed  fatuously,  and  Delia,  who  had  heard 
this  story  before,  said,  "  What  an  escape  !  " 

Jack  preened  himself,  though  she  had  not  said 
who  had  the  escape,  and  told  her  how  he  had 
managed. 

She  listened  though  she  had  also  heard  this 
before,  then  said,  "  It  wasn't  of  her  words  con 
cerning  you  I  was  thinking,  but  of  what  she 
said  concerning  Brackley.  According  to  her,  he 
meditates  a  visit  to  Salisbury  ;  in  fact,  he  may 
be  here  any  day  now — which,  I  suppose,  is  likely 
if  he  be  truly  coming  at  all,  for  she  would  not 
have  got  to  hear  of  it  till  he  was  well  on  the 
move.  Do  you  suppose  it's  true  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  Jack  said.  "  Why  should  it 
be  ?  Why  should  he  come  ?  Lord  !  it's  a  funny 
start !  Brackley — Be-elzebub  Brackley — come  here ! 
We're  getting  fashionable,  damn  it,  but  we  are  !  " 

He  was  pleased  with  the  idea  ;  and  when  Delia 
suggested  to  him  that  he  should  find  out  if  it 
were  true,  or  at  least  find  Belle's  authority  for  it, 
he  was  nothing  loth. 
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"  She'll   be  alone  this  evening,  I   understand," 

Delia    said.       "  I    don't    know    if   she'll    receive 

>? 
you. 

"  Not  much  doubt  of  that,"  Jack  said,  with  a 
satisfied  grin.  And  later,  when  he  left  Delia,  it 
was  with  the  avowed  intention  of  paying  a  call 
on  the  prudish  Belle. 

"  Let  me  know  what  you  learn,"  Delia  said  ; 
and  he  promised  he  would. 

And  since  he  kept  his  promise,  or  at  least  came 
to  see  her  early  next  day  with  something  ap 
parently  to  say,  one  must  conclude  that  Belle's 
charity  overcame  her  severity  and  her  door  ad 
mitted  the  offender  again. 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  Jack's  news  there  was 
some  bustle  in  Delia's  household.  It  was  sud 
denly  announced  that  her  ladyship  was  going 
back  to  Ashcombe,  and  going  at  once.  She 
generally  did  do  at  once  what  came  into  her 
head  to  do  ;  there  was  never  much  breathing 
space  between  her  deciding  and  moving,  even 
when,  as  now,  considerable  preparations  had  to 
be  made.  Hence  there  was  bustle  that  morning. 
Mirander  packed,  sour-faced  and  very  short  with 
her  assistants,  for  the  orders  were  for  a  much 
more  considerable  packing  than  before,  which  she 
rightly  interpreted  to  mean  the  intention  of  a 
much  longer  stay  in  the  wilderness.  Others  in 
the  house  were  busy  too  :  men  went  on  messages, 
maids  procured  and  stowed  various  transportable 
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provisions,  all  sorts  of  preparations  were  made. 
And  it  was  wonderful  how  speedily  they  were 
done ;  those  who  served  Delia  Falkirk  were  used 
to  sudden  orders  and  summons,  and  decisions 
made  and  to  be  carried  out  before  other  folks 
had  done  more  than  turn  them  once  in  the  mind. 
Before  midday  the  former  party  was  on  the  road 
again,  and  before  nightfall — for  the  days  were 
long — they  had  reached  their  destination. 

This  was  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday  morning  Delia  settled  herself  in 
her  small  quarters,  superintended  Mirander's 
doings,  and  made  arrangements  with  deaf  Godi 
and  old  Gregory  at  the  lodge — arrangements  the 
maid  noted  with  depression,  as  if  she  meditated 
staying  a  month  at  least.  In  the  afternoon  she 
went  forth  into  the  tangle  which  had  once  been  a 
garden,  and,  one  concludes,  enjoyed  the  solitude, 
for  there  was  no  company  to  enjoy. 

It  was  here  that  Mirander  found  her  when,  far 
on  in  the  afternoon,  she  brought  word  of  the  first 
disturber  of  this  same  solitude. 

"  One  Sampson  Rideout  desires  speech  with 
you,  my  lady,"  she  announced. 

"  Sampson  Rideout !  "  Delia  repeated,  and  stood 
a  moment  in  surprise.  "  What  can  he  have  come 
for  ? "  she  said. 

Mirander  could  not  tell  ;  she  had  not  asked. 

"  I  wonder — "  Delia  said,  then  stopped.  She 
guessed  it  was  about  Catherine  Crossway  he  had 
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come.  She  went  into  the  house  to  see  him,  pre 
pared  to  resent  it. 

"Well,"  said  she,  almost  so  soon  as  she  had 
greeted  him,  "  have  you  come  to  tell  me  you 
have  sent  the  old  woman  back  to  prison  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  not  ?  You  could,  had  you  tried.  You 
could  have  persuaded  her  that  it  was  wrong  to 
accept  such  freedom." 

"  It  were  wrong  had  I  persuaded  her." 

Delia  opened  her  eyes.  "  How  ?  "  she  asked. 
"This  is  a  new  mind  1  " 

"  Nay,  an  old  one.  It  is  an  old  evil,  the  rashly 
dictating  right  and  wrong  to  another's  con 
science." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Delia  ;  then,  a  little  scoffingly, 
"  you  would  not  do  that  ?  Not  even  to  me  when 
I  proposed  to  wheedle  a  magistrate  into  letting  an 
old  woman  go  free  ?  " 

"  Did  I  dictate  to  thee  ? "  he  asked.  "  I  con 
fessed  that  I  would  not  myself  have  used  thy 
good  offices,  which  " — this  with  a  sudden  gleam 
of  amusement — "  I  remember  thou  didst  not  offer 
me." 

It  is  wonderful  how  well  a  smile  becomes  a 
grave  face,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  one  who,  like 
Delia  Falkirk,  from  choice  ever  laughs  at  and 
with  the  world.  She  sat  down,  and  signed  her 
visitor  to  do  likewise. 

"Why    would    you    not    have    accepted    my 
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offices  ? "  she  asked — "  because  you  thought  it 
wrong  ? " 

He  considered  a  moment,  then,  "  I  cannot  tell," 
he  said  ;  and  she  perceived  that  he  could  not,  not 
because  he  would  not,  but  because  he  was  not  him 
self  sure,  which  struck  her  as  strange. 

"  Well,  as  it  chances,  there  was  no  harm  in  what 
I  did,"  she  told  him.  "  Will  it  please  you  to  hear 
about  it  ? " 

"  If  thou  please  to  tell." 

She  told.  "  Sir  Joseph  Ponde,"  she  said,  "  was 
the  man,  and  fortunately  not  Mr.  Belor,  before 
whom  Catherine  Crossway  should  be  brought. 
I  had  that  from  my  man  of  affairs,  a  wise  man 
with  a  great  knowledge  of  old  silver  ware,  also 
the  ins  and  outs  of  Salisbury  folk.  I  had  him 
to  my  house  on  Monday  evening  and  we  had 
much  talk  :  it  is  profitless  to  go  into  these  affairs 
— or  any — without  proper  information  and  priming. 
From  my  man  I  heard  all  about  Sir  Joseph.  Do 
you  know  of  him  ?  I'll  -tell  you  then.  He  is  a 
worthy,  pursy  old  soul,  blessed  with  good  health, 
good  wife,  good  means,  an  honest  retirement  after 
trading,  and  a  seat  upon  the  bench,  if  that  is  a 
blessing.  But,  like  the  most  of  mankind,  he  lacked 
one  thing,  the  sauce  for  want  of  which  the  goose 
of  his  good  fortune  was  spoilt.  He  wanted  men 
of  quality  to  call  him  friend,  slap  his  back,  drink 
his  wines,  and  borrow  his  money.  Still  more, 
his  lady  wanted  their  ladies  to  curtsey  to  her  in 
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the  streets  and  backbite  in  her  company.  Well, 
they  have  their  heart's  desire  now.  Jack  Tolle- 
marche,  dear  stupid  soul,  is  a  man  of  quality, 
and  he  is  now  the  old  vintner's  friend  for  all 
time.  I — save  the  mark  ! — am  a  lady  of  quality  in 
some  reckoning.  Good  Madam  Vintner  spent  an 
edifying  hour  at  my  house  on  Tuesday,  and  though 
I  did  not  backbite  in  her  company,  having  small 
gifts  that  way,  there  were  others  that  did  to 
admiration.  So  now,  you  see,  Sir  Joseph  and  his 
dame  have  what  they  want  and  Catherine  Cross- 
way  is  free,  and  I  am  making  humble  confession 
to  you  ;  so  all  should  be  satisfied,  especially  since 
I  was  careful  to  make  plain  to  Sir  Joseph  what 
a  crazy-pate  old  Catherine  was,  so  that  he  could 
let  her  off  with  a  clear  conscience.  Perhaps  you 
will  call  that  last  deceiving  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  she  must  in  truth  seem 
crazy  to  him  and  thee." 

Delia  shrugged.  "  I  may  understand  then, 
that,  on  the  whole,  you  dp  not  hold  the  transaction 
a  serious  wrongdoing  ? " 

"  Thou  knowest  that  I  do  not.  Thou  knowest, 
too,  that  it  is  of  no  account  what  I  or  another 
call  it—" 

"  That  is  so,"  she  allowed  ;  "  it  matters  nothing 
to  me  what  any  one  calls  it." 

"  — For  the  fact  remains,"  he  said,  "  that  what 
ever  name  is  given  it,  thou  hast  done  a  great 
kindness  ;  given  an  old  woman  liberty — in  a  sort, 
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life — and  satisfied  two  others  in  their  harmless, 
if  foolish  desires,  at  no  other  cost  than  the 
expenditure  of  thine  own  time  and  good  offices." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Delia,  "  I  don't  know—" 

"  Thou  dost  know,"  he  said,  "  and  I  know,  and 
I  ask  thy  pardon  that  at  one  time  1  feared  some 
other  thing — I  can  scarcely  tell  what.  But,  it  is 
true,  1  did  misjudge  thee  from  thy  former  words, 
even  while  I  persuaded  myself  I  did  not  judge." 

"  If  it  comes  to  asking  pardon,"  Delia  answered, 
"  I  almost  think  I  should  be  doing  that  ;  some 
of  the  words  I  used  to  you  on  Sunday  might 
reasonably  call  for  it." 

He  thought  otherwise,  and  no  doubt  said  so 
or  said  other  things ;  at  all  events  he  remained 
some  little  time  with  her. 

When  he  rose  to  go  she  put  a  question  to  him. 
"  Tell  me,"  she  said — "  I'm  curious  to  know, 
though  it  is  not  good  manners  to  ask — tell  me 
why  you  came  here  to-day.  What  brought  you  ?  " 

"  I  had  a  concern  to  come,"  he  answered. 

"  A  concern  ?  " 

He  nodded.  "  I  have  been  much  exercised  in 
mind  since  parting  from  thee ;  I  could  get  neither 
light  nor  clearness  in  the  matter.  To-day  it  came 
to  me  that  I  must  come  here." 

"  But  why  ?  Tell  me  why.  Was  it  that  you 
thought  that  you  must  inquire  into  this,  or  that 
you  must  reprove  me  ?  You  have  not  done  so." 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  I  did  not  know  why  I 
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must  come.  When  I  started  forth  I  had  nothing 
to  say — which  did  not  perhaps  make  it  easy.  Even 
when  I  got  here  I  had  nothing." 

Delia  was  astonished.  Many  men  had  come 
to  her  for  many  reasons — some  drawn  against  their 
will  and  better  judgment,  as  she  had  at  one  time 
thought  this  one.  But  one  who  came  for  no 
reason  that  he  knew,  against  his  wish  though  not 
against  his  judgment,  and  at  the  believed  behest 
of  some  Spiritual  Power  who  yet  gave  him  no 
message  to  bring,  was  extraordinary  to  her. 
"Then,"  said  she,  "you  do  not  know  why  you 
came  ? " 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  I  did  not  say  so  ;  for 
now  I  do  know,  though  I  did  not  at  first.  It  was 
that  I  might  learn." 

"  Learn !  Learn  of  me !  But  what  can  you 
learn  of  me  ?  " 

"  Much.  Didst  thou  not  ascribe  to  me  spiritual 
arrogance  and  hypocrisy  of  a  sort  ?  Well,  thou 
hast  given  me  an  eye  salve,  I  think,  so  that  I  can 
see  the  qualities  for  myself." 

"  Oh  ! "  Delia  said,  with  an  embarrassment 
sudden  and  new  to  her,  "you  have  come  to  the 
wrong  school — indeed,  you  have — and  learnt  the 
wrong  lesson  !  It  is  a  mistake." 

"The  One  who  sends  makes  no  mistakes," 
he  said. 

"  If  He  sent,"  Delia  said.  "  How  can  you  know 
that?  How  can  any  one  tell?  I  am  sure  that 
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you  are  wrong.  I  wish"  —  she  spoke  with  a 
curious  distress — "  I  wish  you  had  not  come  for 
that !  " 

"  I  thought  that  maybe  thou  wouldest  not  be 
pleased  at  my  coming,"  Sampson  observed. 
"  That  also  did  not  make  it  easier." 

"But  I  am!"  she  protested.  "You  mis 
understand  !  It  is  only  that  I  am  sorry  you 
think  me  what  you  do." 

"  What  do  I  think  thee  ?  "  he  asked — his  eyes 
smiled  suddenly  as  he  looked  down  on  her.  a  I 
am  sure  that  I  do  not  know  ;  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  it  would  be  no  consequence  to  thee  or  to 
another  if  I  did." 

She  laughed.  "  I  give  it  up,"  she  declared. 
"I  can  make  nothing  of  you  —  and  I  judged 
myself  to  have  some  knowledge  of  men.  The 
Sundays  and  the  week-days  are  all  mixed  in  your 
talk,  you  do  not  speak  in  any  language  I  have 
heard  before,  and  you  are  not  of  any  sort,  good, 
bad  or  indifferent,  that  I  have  known  before !  " 

"  I  am  a  Friend,"  he  said  ;  "  that  thou  knowest 
— and  that  thou  didst  not  mean." 

She  did  not ;  but,  acting  on  a  sudden  impulse, 
she  put  forth  her  hand — 

"  Will  you  be  my  friend  ?  "  she  said. 

He  took  the  hand.  "If  the  Lord  will,"  he 
said. 

She  privately  thought  if  they  waited  for  the 
Lord  to  ratify  the  bargain  they  might  wait  long ; 
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but  the  strong  grip  pleased  her,  and  the  gray  eyes 
that  looked  into  hers  pleased  her  too. 

"  The  Lord  would  seem  to  do  strange  things 
sometimes,"  she  said,  "  maybe  He'll  send  you 
this  way  again  ?  " 


Chapter  VIII. 
HOW   THREE   CAME   TO   ASHCOMBE. 

TT  was  said — by  a  jealous  woman  certainly — that 
had  Delia  Falkirk  retired  to  the  moon,  where 
no  man  can  breathe,  she  would  very  shortly  have 
been  entertaining  the  Archangel  Gabriel  or  else 
Lucifer — more  likely  Lucifer,  but  most  likely 
both.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  certainly  must  be 
owned  that  where  she  was  male  creatures  were 
somewhat  apt  to  be.  Even  her  solitude  at  Ash- 
combe  was  not  for  long  entirely  undisturbed  by 
them.  For  four  days,  it  is  true,  she  held  it  an 
Adamless  Eden,  except  for  the  visit  of  Sampson 
Rideout.  But  on  the  fifth  came  two  men  to  her,  and 
one  at  least  was  commonly  reported  not  unfit  to  be 
relative  to  Lucifer :  that  one  was  Lord  Brackley. 

The  other  was  Jack  Tollemarche,  good-natured 
Jack  who  had  obliged  Delia  a  dozen  ways  in 
Salisbury,  and  possibly  thought  he  was  doing  her 
a  turn  now  by  bringing  the  notorious  Brackley  to 
enliven  her  solitude  :  though,  more  probably 
still,  he  did  not  think  about  it,  only  was  dazzled 
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by  my  lord's  known  fashion  and  high  reputation 
for  wickedness,  and  delighted  to  do  anything  which 
might  bring  himself  into  such  company.  Certainly 
he  was  not  slow  to  put  it  down  to  his  own  mettle 
and  the  terrible  fellow  he  was,  that  Brackley,  upon 
coming  to  Salisbury,  soon  sought  him  out.  His 
lordship  recalled  some  small  acquaintance  of  last 
year.  Jack  would  hardly  have  presumed  to  call 
it  that  ;  it  was  no  more  than  a  chance  being  for  half 
an  hour  in  the  same  crowded  room  one  time  when, 
during  the  political  troubles,  Brackley,  with  others 
of  the  greater  world,  had  been  lodged  in  close 
quarters  at  Salisbury.  Such  a  chance  seeing  would 
have  fixed  his  lordship  in  Jack's  memory  ;  he 
would  have  remembered  him  above  every  one  else 
who  might  have  been  present.  But  that  he 
himself  should  have  been  remembered  was  more 
surprising  and  flattering  ;  and  yet  more  flattering 
still  was  it  that  he  should  be  picked  out  to  be 
consorted  with  now.  He  gave  his  hat  an  extra 
cock  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  drank  an  extra  glass 
or  so,  and  paraded  before  all  Salisbury  with  Joanna 
the  gipsy  on  his  arm.  And  Brackley,  lean  and 
dark,  and  dressed  to  the  distraction  of  poor  Jack, 
drank  fair  with  him  glass  for  glass,  treated  Joanna 
as  if  she  had  been  a  king's  lady,  and  early  de 
veloped  a  desire  to  see  Fernsmore,  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Tollemarche  race. 

To  Fernsmore,  then,  these  two  went,  just  before 
midsummertide,  when  the  world  is  most  supremely 
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fair — and  there  is  not  a  fox  to  be  chased  or  a  hare 
to  be  caught  or  a  soul  of  any  quality  to  be  spoken 
with  on  the  whole  countryside. 

Fernsmore  was  something  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  ruined  manor  of  Ashcombe. 

To  Ashcombe  host  and  guest  rode  on  a  golden 
afternoon.  And  at  Ashcombe,  Delia  received 
them  with  all  the  pleasantness  imaginable.  And 
even  Brackley,  skilled  as  he  was  with  a  hundred 
experiences,  could  not  have  told  whether  she  was 
surprised  to  see  them,  or  glad  to  see  them,  or 
dismayed  to  see  them,  or  anything  or  nothing  at 
all.  For  near  two  hours  she  entertained  them, 
with  every  appearance  of  satisfaction  to  all  con 
cerned.  Jack,  perhaps,  did  the  lion's  share  of  the 
talking  during  the  visit ;  he  was  always  one  who 
loved  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  and  to-day  he 
felt  himself  specially  in  good  fettle,  inspired  by 
Brackley's  company  and  anxious  to  show  how  old 
and  close  an  acquaintance  he  was  of  the  much- 
admired  Lady  Falkirk.  As  to  Brackley,  he  talked 
little,  though  once  or  twice  he  spoke  with  Delia 
with  the  intimacy  of  those  of  the  same  world  who 
are  amongst  strangers,  and  with  the  complete 
disregarding  of  Jack,  which  is  a  rudeness  the 
finely  bred  can  practise.  But  for  the  most  part  he 
seemed  content  to  watch — Delia,  of  course.  His 
tired  hawk  eyes  were  always  on  her,  with  in  them 
a  hunger  that  was  noteworthy  and  the  intentness 
of  a  cat  who  watches  a  mouse. 
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Once  he  asked  if  she  meditated  a  long  visit  to 
this  beautiful  spot,  and  she  answered, — 

"  I  cannot  tell  ;  it  depends  on  how  long  I 
continue  to  find  it  beautiful.  You  find  it  so  ?  I 
am  glad  that  my  taste  is  commended." 

He  commended  it  afresh  with  grace.  And  she 
accepted  the  compliment  in  the  same  way,  with 
scarcely  the  lift  of  an  eyelid  to  show  that  she 
appreciated  the  disaccord  between  the  man  and  the 
place,  and  also  the  strength  of  motive  there  must 
be  to  bring  the  one  to  the  other. 

a  It's  mighty  lonesome  here,"  Jack  said.  He 
always  said  and  saw  what  was  on  the  top  of 
things,  and  that  usually  some  while  after  others, 
which  made  him  honest  but  dullish  company. 
"  Why,  you've  scarce  got  room  to  house  your 
maids  and  men — unless  you  pack  'em  indecent 
close." 

"  I've  sent  my  men  back  to  Salisbury,"  Delia 
said. 

"All?" 

"  Yes,  all — coachman  too.  I've  no  use  for  them 
here." 

Brackley  glanced  up,  and  Delia  knew  as  well  as 
if  he  spoke  that  he  was  wondering  why  she  had 
done  this,  and  according  to  his  wont,  seeking  some 
motive  that  did  not  appear. 

Jack  laughed  at  the  whim.  "  You'll  be  finely 
scared  some  time,  I'll  go  bail,"  he  said,  "  when 
you've  got  over  the  newness  of  the  fancy." 
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Delia  agreed  that  it  might  be  so.  "Though," 
she  remarked,  "  I  am  not  very  timorous." 

And  certainly  she  was  not.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  of  her  that,  if  she  paid  not  the  smallest  regard 
to  the  rules  of  her  order,  or  any  other  order  that 
happened  to  incommode  her,  she  never  feared  any 
consequence  either  ;  her  courage  was  as  royal  as 
the  liberty  she  arrogated  to  herself.  But  Jack, 
who  lumped  some  few  qualities  on  to  all  women- 
kind,  regarded  all  as  necessarily  timid  at  heart. 
He  now  urged  on  Delia  to  come  to  Fernsmore. 

"  By  th'  Lord !  it's  a  notion  !  "  said  he. 
"  Come  there,  and  you  can  have  your  beauties  and 
your  solitudes  and  the  rest  ;  and  a  good  roof  to 
cover  you  and  some  sort  of  varlets  to  wait  on  you, 
and  me  and  my  lord  here  to  keep  you  company 
too  ! " 

But  Delia  declined.  "  A  thousand  thanks," 
said  she,  "  but  I  fear  it  will  not  do." 

"  We'd  want  a  duenna  !  "  Jack  said.  "  To  be 
sure  we  would  !  Well,  there's  my  Cousin  Mary  ; 
she's  eating  her  head  off  in  Salisbury,  doing 
nothing  for  her  keep.  I  have  to  pay  her  a  bit — 
plaguy  awkward  it  is  too  !  — she  may's  well  do 
something  for  it.  I'll  have  her  over  in  no  time. 
She's  ugly  as  a  Gorgon  and  long  past  her  teeth, 
duenna  enough  for  fifty." 

"  Not  for  me,"  Delia  said.  "  I  fear  no  Cousin 
Mary  would  be  sufficient  for  my  reputation." 

Brackley  smiled  faintly.     He  knew  that  if  there 
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ever  was  one  who  played  skittles  with  her  reputa 
tion,  her  name,  at  the  present,  was  Delia  Falkirk  ; 
against  whom  her  enemies  charged  so  many  things 
that  they  could  not  all  possibly  be  true,  and  of 
whom  her  friends  vowed  complete  innocence  even 
of  folly,  which  was  perhaps  not  easier  to  believe. 

She  caught  his  eye.  "  Do  you  doubt  me,  my 
lord  ?  "  she  said. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "  I  never  doubt  you.  Nor 
does  another  in  my  presence  ;  your  reputation  is 
to  me  as  my  own." 

"And  only  to  be  jeopardised  for  the  same 
reason  ?  " 

"  For  no  reason,"  he  answered. 

And  she  laughed.  "  What,  not  for  your  own 
pleasure  ? "  she  said  sweetly. 

She  rose  as  she  spoke  ;  the  shadows  were  length 
ening  and  she  seemed  to  think  her  visitors  had  had 
as  much  of  her  kindness  as  was  fitting  for  one  day. 
Shortly  they  were  dismissed,  and  took  leave  with  all 
proper  ceremony. 

Delia  looked  up  the  drive  after  them  when  they 
had  gone,  her  eyes  glinting  with  a  comprehension 
that  was  half  amused.  Seeing  that  she  had  lived 
near  as  much  as  it  was  possible  in  her  seven-and- 
twenty  years,  there  is  little  doubt  but  what  she 
understood  perfectly  Brackley's  reason  for  coming. 

But  she  did  not  take  any  steps  to  prevent  his 
doing  so  again,  although,  when  in  Salisbury  she 
heard  of  his  possible  arrival,  she  had  hastened  her 
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departure.  To  tell  the  truth,  she  had  had  a 
moment  then  when,  if  not  a  trifle  afraid,  she  was  at 
least  convinced  that  it  served  no  purpose  for  them 
to  meet.  It  was  a  month  or  more  then  since  she 
had  seen  him,  and  she  was  of  the  sort  that  gets 
more  discretion  in  absence  than  in  presence,  and  he 
was  of  the  sort  that  is  fullest  realised  when  not  in 
person  seen.  But  it  was  ever  her  way  to  spring 
gay  and  fearless  to  any  happening,  and  such  do 

&  r  r  i 

not  often  run  from  what  comes  to  meet  them. 
Brackley  had  come  to  Fernsmore.  Well,  let  him 
stay.  The  incongruity  of  the  thing  pleased  her 
vastly  ;  every  time  she  thought  of  him  there  and 
in  Jack's  sole  company  she  laughed.  Let  him 
stay  if  he  chose,  and  let  him,  when  he  chose,  ride 
to  Ashcombe  ;  it  was  a  goodish  ride — there  were 
three  stiff  hills  in  those  two  miles,  and  a  country 
more  than  indifferent  for  a  horseman.  She  would 
see  him  when  he  came  if  it  pleased  her  or  if  she 
were  within  hail  ;  she  would  not  see  him  if  she  did 
not  please  :  that  was  all. 

So  he  came  to  Ashcombe,  and  again  he  came, 
and  yet  again  in  the  pleasant  summer  days.  Some 
times  Jack  came  too,  though  one  member  of  the 
party  certainly  did  not  want  him  ;  sometimes  he  did 
not  come,  being  away  at  the  nearest  market  town 
or  "  called  back  to  Salisbury."  Truth  to  tell,  poor 
Jack  early  found  Fernsmore  most  extremely  dull, 
even  in  the  company  of  his  High  Wickedness 
Brackley.  Indeed,  in  time  he  came  to  think 
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Brackley  himself  considerably  overrated  as  a  sinner, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  associating  with  a  man  of 
fashion  and  reputed  iniquity  even  more  overrated 
still.  But  he  could  not  get  quit  of  his  guest  on 
that  account,  or  on  any  other.  Brackley  had  his 
own  reasons  for  coming ;  it  was  not  likely  that 
any  little  trifling  ones  of  Jack's  providing  would 
get  him  going  if  Jack's  own  company  and  the  un- 
desirableness  of  the  surroundings  did  not.  So  he 
stayed.  But  Jack,  finding  his  guest  did  not  resent 
the  desertion,  made  longer  and  more  frequent 
excursions  elsewhere,  notably  to  Salisbury,  where 
the  gipsy  still  was.  At  least,  that  was  so  until 
well  on  in  July,  when  she  decided  she  would  come 
to  Fernsmore.  The  country  was  ever  more  to 
her  mind  than  the  town,  and  she  had  the  wit  to 
perceive  that  she  could  make  her  position  at  Ferns- 
more  better  worth  the  having.  So  to  Fernsmore 
she  came,  and  when  once  she  was  there  Jack  stayed 
more  at  home ;  though,  what  with  her  queening  it 
and  Brackley  kinging  it,  he  had  not  much  say 
except  in  the  stables.  Which  some  may  read  as 
a  proof  that  the  "  way  of  transgressors  is  hard," 
more  especially  if  they  seek  the  company  of  those 
more  able  and  experienced  than  themselves. 

But  during  this  time,  when  Brackley  camped 
like  a  general  beleaguering  a  city  at  Fernsmore, 
and  made  occasional  sallies  to  Ashcombe,  another 
man  also  came  sometimes  to  the  ruined  manor. 
Brackley  did  not  get  to  hear  of  it  ;  even  Jack, 
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who  had  more  talk  with  the  very  few  country  folk 
about,  did  not.  Ashcombe  was  so  far  out  of  the 
way  that  no  one  going  from  scattered  farmstead 
to  farmstead  even  passed  accidentally  by  it,  and  so 
out  of  the  world  that  none  had  dealings  with  it 
or  by  chance  got  any  gossip  from  there.  There 
was  so  small  a  company  attending  on  Delia  that 
there  was  no  one  among  them  to  talk  of  her 
visitors ;  the  only  persons  who  could  have  told 
who  came  to  her  did  not.  Mirander  was  incor 
ruptible,  and  Godi  and  old  Gregory,  as  we  know, 
little  given  to  speech,  and  less  still  to  taking  note 
of  what  befell  outside  their  own  actual  daily  tasks. 
Thus  it  befell  that  Sampson  Rideout  came  now 
and  again  to  Ashcombe,  and  no  one  heeded  or 
noted  it.  He  did  not  come  often  ;  usually  only 
when  some  other  matters  took  him  into  the  Down 
Country,  when  he  would  turn  out  of  the  way  to 
come  to  the  ruin  ;  though  occasionally  he  came 
deliberately  and  of  set  purpose.  But  whether  he 
came  so  or  not  there  never  was  a  feeling  of  chance 
about  his  coming,  and  never  any  feeling  of  passing 
an  idle  hour  or  paying  an  empty  compliment. 
And  though  often  he  said  nothing  weighty  and 
often  held  no  grave  talk,  yet  Delia  always  felt  a 
certain  difference  in  his  presence,  and,  even  more 
after  he  was  gone,  a  difference  between  him  and 
the  world  she  knew.  Not  that  he  was  better  or 
worse,  but  different  and  giving  rise  to  different 
thoughts  and  food  for  new  reflections. 
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Some  have  urged  that  it  was  at  this  time  Delia 
Falkirk  first  began  to  have  an  interest  in  Quaker 
ism  ;  but  for  myself  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  true  she 
sometimes  of  a  Sunday  went  to  the  Meeting,  which 
was  still  held  in  the  barn  where  she  first  saw  it, 
and  where  Sampson  seldom  or  never  came.  But 
then  the  strange,  quiet  courage  of  these  people 
attracted  one  who  was  herself  so  courageous  in  a 
far  other  way,  and  the  spell  of  silence  and  com 
munity,  which  they  as  well  as  any  Adepts  know 
how  to  weave,  held  her.  She  was  of  the  sort  that 
could  feel  and  soon  share  in  the  magic  ring  of 
silence  and  unexpressed  unity ;  and  even  if  her 
thoughts  and  aspirations  were  far  from  those  of 
these  simple  folk,  still  they  were  for  the  time 
rarefied  and  exalted  by  the  union,  plunged  thus 
into  the  pure  gulf  of  peace.  The  whole  attracted 
her,  perhaps  not  less  by  contrast  with  the  rest 
of  her  life,  with  Bracldey  and  his  visits,  and 
much  else. 

Thus  matters  sped  in  the  Down  Country.  But 
in  Salisbury  Mr.  Belor's  grievances  were  still  un 
avenged  :  Darry  Leven  was  still  at  large,  Delia 
Falkirk  still  held  the  land  he  coveted,  the  man 
who  had  posted  the  notice  concerning  Naboth's 
Vineyard  was  still  unknown,  and  the  time  specified 
in  the  notice  as  that  in  which  the  magistrate's  soul 
would  be  required  was  passing.  This  last  began 
to  prey  on  Belor's  mind,  splenetic  as  it  was  with 
anger  and  mortification  And  balked  vengeance. 
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He  had,  as  we  know,  early  declared  the  Quakers' 
hands  in  the  matter ;  further  saying  that,  such  was 
their  arrogance  and  wickedness,  that,  unless  the 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  was  found  and  sum 
marily  dealt  with,  he  would  likely  attempt  to  fulfil 
his  own  prophecy.  Consequently  the  search  for 
this  offender  was  near  inquisitorial  in  its  thorough 
ness.  But  it  was  without  success ;  nothing  and  no 
one  was  found.  The  time  was  going,  and  the 
matter  was  as  dark  as  ever.  Belor  grew  lean  and 
haggard.  The  thing,  from  much  dwelling  on, 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  haunted  his  dreams,  and 
filled  his  waking  thoughts,  so  that,  from  natural 
anger  at  impudence,  he  grew  to  supernatural  find 
ing  of  threatenings  in  shadows.  He  rested  poorly 
of  nights  now,  and  talked  by  turns  majestically  of 
the  dire  punishment  which  should  overtake  the 
insolent  villain,  and  gloomily  of  doomed  men  and 
threatening  death.  Thus  things  went  till  the 
middle  of  August ;  then  there  was  a  discovery 
made. 

Jack  was  in  Salisbury  at  the  time,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  got  wind  of  it  early,  before  it  was 
generally  about,  and  so  was  able  to  bring  the  news 
to  Ashcombe  before  it  was  known  on  the  country 
side.  He  was  bound  for  Fernsmore  that  day. 
He  had  had  orders  from  Joanna  to  return,  but  he 
saw  no  reason  against  lengthening  the  long  ride 
by  going  round  by  Ashcombe.  He  often  did 
when  he  came  from  Salisbury,  for  he  was  always 
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then  plumb  full  of  gossip  and  eager  to  run  over 
to  Delia,  who  would  listen  as  Brackley  would  not, 
and  knew  all  the  folk  as  the  gipsy  did  not. 
To-day,  too,  he  had  an  added  reason  for  going : 
he  wanted  to  speak  with  Brackley,  who  he 
guessed  would  be  whiling  away  the  time  in  Delia's 
company. 

His  lordship  usually  did  beguile  the  tedium 
of  his  host's  absence  that  way,  and,  though  Jack 
scarcely  noticed  it,  seemed  tolerably  well  able  to 
support  the  absences.  He  was  so  passing  the 
hours  that  day,  and  appeared  by  no  means  over 
whelmingly  pleased  to  be  interrupted  by  Jack's 
arrival.  However,  he  concealed  the  fact  mod 
erately —  Delia  would  not  permit  open  rudeness 
in  her  presence. 

"  I  knew  I'd  find  you  here,"  Jack  said,  as  if 
pleased  with  his  acumen  in  making  a  difficult 
deduction.  He  said  it  twice  over,  and  then,  set 
going  by  a  question  from  Delia,  began  talking  of 
Belle  Grindly,  to  the  forgetting  of  everything  else 
—  Mr.  Belor's  matter  and  his  own  reason  for 
wanting  to  speak  with  his  guest. 

After  a  little,  however,  Brackley  stopped  him, 
saying  they  had  already  trespassed  too  long  on 
Lady  Falkirk's  patience.  To  stay  longer  in  Jack's 
company  was,  in  his  eyes,  merely  a  waste  of  an 
opportunity  which  might  possibly,  if  so  taken,  be 
withheld  on  another  and  more  profitable  occasion. 

"  By  God  1  "  Jack  cried,  slapping  his  knee,  "  I'd 
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forgot !  Of  course  we  must  get  going.  I  only 
really  came  to  fetch  you,  my  lord.  I've  sport 
toward  this  evening,  a  pretty  little  bit  of  hunting 
if  the  light  holds.  We  must  off  to  Fernsmore 
without  dallying,  get  fresh  mounts  and  a  couple 
of  fellows,  and  then—  Hey !  Tally-ho  !  "  He 
put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  give  a  good  halloo, 
and  Brackley's  face  of  disgust,  though  he  contrived 
it  almost  without  moving  a  muscle,  was  a  delight 
to  Delia. 

"  What  are  you  to  hunt  ?  "  she  inquired  en 
couragingly. 

"A  Quaker,"  Jack  said. 

"A  Quaker?     That  is  poor  game  surely." 

u  Oh,  poor  enough,  but  better  than  nothing. 
He  may  give  us  a  run  if  we  have  the  luck  to 
start  him,  which  of  course  we  mayn't,  as  the 
country's  big  and  the  light  will  fail  in  a  while. 
It's  that  matter  of  Belor's  notice.  You  mind  the 
impudence — Naboth's  Vineyard  and  the  like  canting 
commenting  on  a  gentleman's  concerns  ?  You  said 
it  was  the  jape  of  some  wag,  but  it  isn't.  I  said 
it  wasn't  all  along.  Old  Bclor  was  right.  It's  the 
Quakers  fast  enough ;  he's  spotted  his  man." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Delia,  «  and  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  One  called  Sampson  Rideout,  a  cloth-maker 
of  Shaftesbury.  He's  been  spotted  by  the  paint 
used  to  do  the  letters  on  the  broadsheet,  some 
secret  dye  of  his,  known  to  no  one  else." 

"  Oh  !  "   said  Delia  as  before  ;    and  not  even 
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Brackley  could  have  told  from  her  tone  that  she 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  man.  "And  do 
you  ride  to  Shaftesbury  to  hunt  this  person  out  on 
Mr.  Belor's  behalf?" 

"  No  !  "  Jack  said,  rather  warmly,  "  I  don't  do 
constable's  work  for  Belor,  not  me  !  But  I'm 
concerned  in  this,  every  gentleman  is  ;  we're  not 
to  be  flouted  and  threatened  by  a  pack  of  snivelling 
journeymen.  Why,  I  was  as  good  as  touched 
upon  myself  by  that  placard.  So  were  you,  publicly 
pointed  out  as  a  defenceless  widow.  A  pretty 
thing  !  I  mean  to  catch  the  fellow  if  I  can.  I 
heard  on  the  road  to-day  that  he's  out  somewhere 
our  way,  preaching  or  trading  or  stirring  up 
mischief  of  sorts.  Belor's  men  are  gone  to  Shaftes 
bury  for  him,  and  won't  pick  up  that  news  till  they 
get  there,  if  they  do  then  ;  and  ten  chances  to  one, 
if  they  hear  it  they  won't  come  out  into  the 
downs  after  him,  they'll  sit  and  wait  for  him  to 
come  home  to  roost.  I'll  get  the  start  of  'em, 
d'ye  see  ?  I  don't  quite  know  where  he'll  be  now, 
but  somewhere  Woodcuts  way,  I  suspect ;  it'd  be 
a  funny  thing  if  Brackley  and  I  don't  run  him  to 
earth." 

"  Funny  indeed,"  Delia  agreed.  "  Shall  I  come 
with  you  to  share  in  your  sport  ? " 

"  Yes  !  "  Brackley  said,  and  his  voice,  for  a 
moment  out  of  control,  rang  with  a  fierce  note. 

Delia  turned  to  him  an  innocent  face  but  eyes 
that  laughed  comprehendingly. 
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"  I  think  perhaps  I  had  better  not,"  she  said,  as 
if  she  hesitated  ;  "  I  might  meet  with  an  accident." 

"  You'd  break  your  neck,"  Jack  declared.  "This 
is  no  country  for  a  lady's  riding  ;  I'll  be  no  party 
to  your  coming." 

"That  is  the  way  to  make  me  want  to  venture," 
she  laughed.  "  But  no,  after  all,  I  won't  come  ; 
you'll  do  better  without  me,"  and  she  rose  to  give 
them  leave  to  go. 

"You  must  come  to-morrow,"  she  said,  "and 
tell  me  of  the  ride  and  how  you  prosper." 

She  watched  them  go,  a  l^ght  smile  playing 
round  her  lips,  an  idle  creature  toying  with  time 
as  she  toyed  with  the  dangerous  fire  of  a  man's 
passions.  But  when  they  were  over  the  rise  and 
out  of  sight  she  turned  about,  and  gathering  up 
her  gown,  set  off  down  the  hill  behind  the  ruined 
house  at  a  most  astonishing  pace. 

Straight  she  went,  down  hill  and  up  hill,  along 
bottoms  and  through  thickets,  her  pace  not  im 
peded  by  her  apparel  or  by  any  roughness  of  the 
way,  for  the  excellent  good  reason  that  she  paid 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  care  for  the  one  or 
the  difficulties  of  the  other.  With  the  directness 
of  one  who  knew  the  countryside  well  (as  indeed 
she  did  now)  and  need  not  trouble  for  paths  or 
landmarks,  she  went.  By  ways  which  a  horseman 
could  not  take,  and  through  places  where  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  district  would  not  have  ven 
tured,  she  went,  making  for  Woodcuts,  or,  rather, 
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for  the  track  that  one  coming  from  there  might 
take  on  the  homeward  way  to  Shaftesbury.  There 
were  several  ways  such  a  one  might  take  in  the 
dry  weather  when  all  the  countryside  was  passable. 
The  one  at  which  she  aimed  was  not  the  shortest 
nor  the  best  going,  though  it  had  other  things  to 
recommend  it  to  a  man  who  loved  the  fair  green 
land.  She  never  hesitated  to  choose  it,  but  went 
straight  as  if  there  were  no  other,  or  as  if  she  knew 
that  what  she  sought  would  be  here.  And  here  it 
was.  As  she  hastened  down  a  wooded  slope,  her 
gown  catching  unheeded  on  brambles,  her  hurry 
ing  feet  spurning  the  loose  flints,  she  sighted  it — 
Sampson  Rideout  coming  along  the  narrow  bottom 
below. 

He  was  riding  leisurely,  deep  in  thought,  the 
westering  sun  behind  and  the  shadows  soft  before. 
At  sight  of  him  she  stopped,  half  hid  as  she  was. 
Place  and  hour  were  very  still ;  in  the  great  quiet 
she  could  hear  her  heart-beats,  quickened  by  her 
late  haste.  Her  carelessly  bunched-up  gown 
slipped  from  her  fingers  ;  she  stood  looking  down 
at  the  approaching  figure,  hesitating,  a  doubt  of 
her  errand  for  the  first  time  assailing  her.  For  a 
minute  she  stood  debating  ;  and  while  she  stood, 
and  while  he,  all  unaware,  approached,  her  haste 
slipped  from  her.  When  she  stepped  out  from 
among  the  trees  she  stepped  as  quietly  and  as 
circumspectly  as  if  she  stepped  down  her  garden 
path. 

So 
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"  Ah,"  he  said,  drawing  rein  at  sight  of  her, 
"  thou  art  here  then  ?  "  He  spoke  as  if  it  were  in 
no  way  surprising.  "  It  lately  came  to  me  I 
should  see  thee,  though  I  had  not  earlier  purposed 
to  ride  to  Ashcombe." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  and  stopped. 

The  great  quiet  of  the  place  lay  like  a  cool  hand 
upon  her,  a  restraining  hand  that  held  her  a  little 
from  her  late  haste.  For  a  moment  it  was  as 
if  she  had  nothing  to  say  now  she  had  come.  But 
it  did  not  seem  strange — nothing  seemed  strange, 
not  even  that  he  should  have  been  half  aware 
beforehand  of  the  meeting  ;  things  kindred  to  that 
had  happened  before  in  her  acquaintance  with  him. 
They  will  when  a  man  is  not  fearful  of  laying 
himself  open  to  the  influence  of  the  Unseen  ;  his 
spirit  then  is  apt  to  be  finely  attune,  and  he  to  feel 
with  a  sense  not  so  much  grown  among  the  rest 
of  us  who  deride  or  distrust  when  we  do  feel  it. 

Delia  put  her  hand  on  the  rein.  "Will  you 
come  to  Ashcombe  after  all  ? "  she  said. 

"  If  thou  hast  need  of  me." 

"There  is  need  you  come  to  Ashcombe  to 
night,"  she  said  ;  "  there  is  something  there  you 
should  see.  You  will  come  on  foot  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,  since  thou  art  on  foot." 

But  that  was  not  enough.  "  I  want  you  to 
abandon  your  horse,"  she  said.  "  Leave  him  to 
find  his  own  way  home — he  knows  it  as  well  as 
you  ;  he  will  stray  into  his  stable  to-morrow,  if 
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not   to-night.      Come   without   him,   on    foot,   to 
Ashcombe." 

He  looked  earnestly  at  her.  "  Thou  hast  some 
strong  reason  for  this  ? "  he  said.  But  it  was 
hardly  a  question,  and  she  did  not  answer  it ; 
suddenly  she  felt  a  disinclination  to  do  so,  or  to 
tell  him  why  she  had  come.  She  had  a  strange, 
though  momentary,  feeling  that  she  had  come,  less 
on  an  impulse  to  warn  him,  than  at  the  behest 
of  some  Unknown  Power,  such  as  he  acknowledged 
and  obeyed.  Very  sharply  at  that  minute  she  felt 
that  her  word  would  not  bring  him  or  stay  him — 
some  Other  must  do  that — and  inly  and  almost 
unconsciously  she  called  upon  It  to  do  so. 

For  a  second  she  waited;  then,  "As  thou  wilt," 
he  said. 

Her  hand  dropped  from  the  rein  and  she  drew 
a  little  back  while  he  dismounted  and  took  some 
small  matters  from  the  saddle.  "  I  can  walk  to 
Shaftesbury  when  thou  hast  finished,"  he  said ;  "  it 
is  not  such  a  great  distance." 

She  said  nothing  ;  she  did  not  think  he  would 
go  to  Shaftesbury  that  night,  but  she  did  not 
say  so. 

They  set  out  together,  she  choosing  the  way, 
though  he  knew  the  country  even  better  than  she. 
It  might  have  been  noted  that  she  did  not  choose 
the  most  direct  way,  but  the  one  that  offered  the 
best  cover  and  the  worst  going  for  horsemen  ;  to 
have  ridden  the  way  she  did  choose  would  have 
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been  well-nigh  impossible.  When  they  were 
somewhat  more  than  half  way  she  stopped ;  they 
were  in  a  dense  thicket  at  the  time,  well  screened 
where  they  stood.  Below  them,  from  an  unseen 
valley,  there  came  sounds — hoofs  on  turf  and 
men's  voices.  For  a  minute  the  sounds  increased, 
growing  louder  as  the  riders  approached  following 
the  winding  path  below,  then  fainter  till  they 
gradually  faded  away  into  the  distance.  She 
peeped  out  between  the  thick  foliage  and  nodded 
with  satisfaction,  even  with  a  hint  of  boyish 
mischief;  but  she  did  not  explain  herself,  only 
said,  when  the  sounds  had  quite  ceased,  "  Now  let 
us  go  on." 

They  reached  Ashcombe  at  dusk,  and  imme 
diately  went  within. 

Within  the  house  it  was  already  nearly  dark — 
dark  enough  to  justify  the  bringing  of  lights  and 
shutting  of  shutters  that  Delia  ordered. 

"  Mirander,"  she  said,  following  the  maid  from 
the  room  to  say  it,  "  no  one  is  here,  you  under 
stand  ;  no  one  sups  with  me.  Lay  places  fcr  two." 

"  Yes,  my  lady."  Discretion  should  have  been 
Mirander's  name  ;  she  did  not  even  think  ques 
tions  where  her  mistress  was  concerned — whereby 
she  saved  herself  much  brain  pain  ;  for  did  one 
begin  that,  there  was  no  end. 

Delia  went  up  to  her  bedroom,  and  from  a 
locked  box  took  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  somewhat 
dirty  and  torn,  but  still  whole  enough  to  show 
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what  it  was  and  what  was  upon  it.     She  brought  it 
downstairs  and  gave  it  to  Sampson. 

<c  This  is  what  I  would  have  you  see,"  she  said, 
closing  the  door  and  standing  to  watch  him. 

It  was  one  of  the  two  broadsheets  which  had 
been  posted  in  Salisbury — the  one  she  had  got  by 
bribery. 

He  took  it  from  her  and  read  it  down ;  then  he 
looked  from  it  to  her,  seeking  enlightenment. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Little,"  he  answered.  Then,  as  she  seemed 
to  wait  for  more,  he  returned  to  it  again.  "  It  is," 
he  said,  "  I  suppose,  a  copy  of  the  paper  whereof 
there  has  been  talk  in  Salisbury  this  summer,  the 
one  for  which  it  is  said  Roger  Belor  holds  the 
Friends  in  suspicion  ?  " 

"Not  a  copy,"  she  said;  "the  thing  itself." 
She  came  and  took  one  edge  of  it.  "Don't 
you  see?"  she  said.  "Don't  you  see  what  it 
touches  ? " 

"  It  touches  thee  in  a  sort,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  matter ;  still  I  know  that  it 
is  thy  matter  with  Roger  Belor,  whatever  that 
may  chance  to  have  been,  which  is  here  touched 
upon.  Still—" 

He  looked  from  it  to  her,  and  she  suddenly 
perceived  that  he  was  trying  to  see  how  she  was 
injured  or  troubled.  Clearly  no  other  explanation 
than  some  difficulty  of  hers  had  occurred  to  him 
as  the  reason  for  his  coming  here. 
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She  took  the  dingy  sheet  from  him  and  spread 
it  on  the  table,  bringing  a  light  close. 

"  Do  you  see  with  what  it  is  done  ? "  she  said, 
putting  a  finger  on  the  largest  and  brightest  of  the 
letters. 

He  stooped  to  look,  but  she  did  not  wait  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  It  is  a  dye,"  she  said  ;  "a  purple  dye — a  very 
fine  new  colour ;  one  I  have  only  seen  once  before 
— in  a  dye  vat  at  Shaftesbury." 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  all  at  once  enlightened.  He 
straightened  himself  and  looked  squarely  at  her. 
"  Dost  thou  suspect  me  of  this  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Lud !  no,"  she  exclaimed.  "  The  thing's 
a  jape  of  course,"  she  said.  "  I  laughed  im 
moderately  at  it,  though  it's  not  in  the  best  taste 
— certainly  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of 
a  gentleman." 

He  had  been  less  than  human,  though  perhaps 
better  Quaker,  had  he  not  found  something  agree 
able  in  the  very  carelessness  with  which  this  was 
spoken,  and  in  the  way  which  she  found  the 
coupling  of  him  and  the  act  too  manifestly  absurd 
to  call  for  denial. 

"  What  is  it  thou  wouldest  have  me  do  ? "  he 
asked. 

"You  had  best  hear  what  others  have  done," 
she  returned. 

She  told  him  briefly  what  she  knew — how  that 
Belor  did  not  believe  the  thing  a  jest,  but  saw  in  it 
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not  only  gross  insolence,  but  a  threat  against  his 
life ;  and  how  he  had  hunted  for  the  perpetrator, 
and  failed  to  even  get  suspicion  of  him  until  now. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  I  gather,  some  cloth  dyed 
with  this  rare  colour,  never  before  seen  in  Salis 
bury,  has  been  seen  there,  and  by  Belor  or  some 
competent  informer ;  and,  inspired  by  this,  some 
one  has  run  the  dye  to  earth  and  found  it  origi 
nates  with  you." 

"  I  am  held  in  suspicion  ? " 

"  There  is  a  search  out  for  you.  There  are 
Belor's  men  waiting  in  Shaftesbury  for  you,  and 
Jack  Tollemarche  and  following  riding  a  wild-goose 
chase  in  the  downs  for  you." 

"And  thou  hast  brought  me  here?" 

"  That  is  nothing,"  she  said,  feeling  the  astonish 
ment  in  his  tone  a  greater  tribute  than  any  thanks. 
"  No  risk  for  me,  and  perfect  safety  for  you.  It 
is  the  discreetest  place  you  can  be.  It  was  here 
Jack  told  me  of  his  proposed  expedition,  and  here 
where  1  offered  to  accompany  them,  and  here 
where  I  told  them  to  come  to-morrow  to  tell  me 
how  they  fared.  We  passed  close  to  them  on  the 
way — followed  round  behind  them,  as  it  were. 
There  will  be  no  suspicion  of  you  here,  since  you 
came  on  foot — an  extra  horse  in  the  stables  might 
have  given  rise  to  thoughts,  if  it  were  seen.  As 
it  is — why,  I  could  entertain  Belor  in  perfect 
safety ! " 

She  laughed  gaily ;  but  he  said,  "  Nevertheless  I 
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have  much  for  which  to  thank  thee.  It  is  thy 
way,  I  think,  to  make  light  of  thy  services,  but 
this  is  not  a  light  matter." 

"  It  is,"  she  returned.  "  It  is  a  game  after  my 
heart."  She  laughed  at  the  thought  of  Jack  and 
Brackley  scouring  the  countryside.  Then  she  be 
came  more  serious.  "  Let  us  lay  our  plans,"  she 
said.  "  You  shall  have  Mirander's  chamber.  It 
is  the  only  sound  one  above  stairs  besides  my  own. 
She  can  lie  below,  which  is  not  to  be  desired  for 
you,  since,  though  the  place  is  lonely  as  the  grave, 
one  can  never  be  sure  a  silly  jackanapes  will  not 
come  serenading  or  somewhat.  For  the  rest,  the 
house  is  so  placed  that  one  has  due  warning 
beforehand  of  any  visitor's  approach,  and  no  one 
ever  does  approach  save  Brackley  and  Jack,  and 
their  coming  is  about  as  silent  and  stealthy  as  a 
regiment  or  horse.  We  shall  always  have  notice, 
so  that  you  can  retire — " 

But  here  he  stayed  her.  "  Nay,"  he  said,  "  this 
is  impossible.  I  thank  thee  from  my  heart  for  thy 
generous  concern,  but — " 

"  But  anything  else  is  impossible,"  she  inter 
posed.  "  There  is  no  place  in  the  Three  Kingdoms 
so  safe  and  satisfactory,  so  convenient  to  keep  a 
watch  on  what  befalls,  and  so  handy  when  matters 
blow  over.  What  " — as  she  saw  him  unconvinced 
— "  what  would  you  do,  pray  ?  " 

"  I  must  return  to  Shaftesbury." 

She  decried  such  an  idea  as  impossible.     "  To 
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go  to  Shaftesbury  is  to  go  to  Belor,  and  to  go  to 
Belor  is  to  go  to  trial  and  conviction.  If  you  were 
fifty  times  innocent  you  would  not  escape.  He 
wants  a  Quaker,  and  you  are  one — a  Quaker  and 
a  dyer  too,  and  the  one  that  has  the  secret  of  this 
colour.  Why,  were  the  real  culprit  found,  unless 
he  were  a  Quaker,  you  would  not  get  off.  You'd 
be  condemned  as  an  accessory  before  or  after  the 
fact !  " 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this.  It  was  only  too 
likely  that  such  justice  would  be  his  fate.  Samp 
son  knew  this.  "  Nevertheless,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
go  to  Shaftesbury." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  demanded.  "  Because  you  think 
Innocence  should  not  fly  from  Justice  ?  This  is 
not  justice,  and  no  one  will  think  discretion  a  sign 
of  guilt." 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  it  is  of  no  consequence 
what  any  thinks,  but  in  Shaftesbury  other  things 
may  have  befallen." 

"  Other  people  suffered,  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  The  dove-girl  who  lives  in  your  house,  and  the 
old  woman,  and — who  else  is  there  ?  A  master- 
y.orkman,  or  overseer  or  somewhat — I  forget  his 
name.  A  nimble  person,  I  remember,  rather 
obsequious." 

"Darius  Leventhwaite,"  Sampson  said.  "A 
man  of  abilities  of  a  sort,  not  a  Friend." 

That  was  all  he  said,  though  he  knew  v.ell  at 
least  a  few  of  Darry's  weaknesses,  and,  possibly, 
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had  something  of  a  suspicion  of  him  in  this 
matter. 

"  I  recall  him,'*  Delia  said.  "  He  made  no 
much  impression  at  the  time,  but  I  remember  him 
now.  Is  it  impossible  that  he  should  deal  with 
matters  in  Shaftesbury  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  Sampson  said — "  it  might  be  ; 
but  I  must  go." 

"You  must  not,"  she  returned.  "Listen,  now. 
You  cannot  go  to-night — no  one  can.  The  sky  is 
overcast  and  the  moon  not  early  up ;  it  will  be 
very  dark,  and  very  hard  to  find  the  way.  No 
harm  can  befall  your  folks  to-night.  I  should 
have  thought "  (she  did  not,  but  she  shrewdly 
perceived  that  Sampson  did)  "that  this  Darius 
Leventhwaite  would  be  able  to  manage  matters  for 
to-night,  especially  as  Belor's  men  will  do  noth 
ing,  being  content  to  wait  your  expected  return. 
Remain  here  to-night,  and  to-morrow  one  of  us 
will  go  to  Shaftesbury." 

"  One  of  us  ? " 

"  Yes,  one — you,  if  you  are  set  on  it,  but  it  had 
better  be  I." 

"  That  cannot  be,"  he  said. 

But  she  soon  showed  him  that  it  could.  "  Oh, 
not  by  any  secret  ways !  "  she  said.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  get  myself  into  suspicion  !  "  She  spoke 
as  if  the  safety  of  herself  and  reputation  were  the 
one  thing  she  reckoned  and  valued.  "  No,  no, 
not  I !  But  when  I  went  to  see  your  weavers  I 
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ordered  some  special  cloth  to  be  made  and  dyed 
for  me.  I  have  not  had  it  yet,  and  I  heard  to-day 
from  Jack  Tollemarche  that  you,  the  master,  are 
likely  to  get  into  some  trouble.  So,  to-morrow, 
being  abroad  on  my  old  pony,  I  bethink  me  to  go 
to  Shaftesbury  and  inquire  about  my  cloth.  And  I 
shall  inquire  very  publicly  about  you  and  it.  It 
will  be  a  strange  thing  if  I  do  not  bring  home 
some  news,  and  give  some  too,  to  set  anxious 
hearts  at  rest." 

She  smiled  approval  of  her  own  ruse,  and 
Sampson  could  not  forbear  smiling  too.  "Thou 
art  ingenious,"  he  said,  "  and  very  kind  ;  but  I 
think  I  am  the  man  for  my  matters." 

She  did  not  think  so,  and,  although  she  was 
dealing  with  stubborn  stuff,  in  the  end  she  carried 
her  point.  Sampson  remained  for  the  night  at 
Ashcombe  ;  indeed,  to  do  anything  else  were  a 
folly  that  he  could  not  gainsay,  so  he  remained, 
gratefully  accepting  the  hospitality  of  her  roof. 
And  that  done,  the  thing  was  more  than  half 
done  ;  with  the  evening  before  her,  and  a  fair 
knowledge  of  her  man,  it  would  be  a  rare  thing 
if  Delia  failed  of  her  ends — which  were  good  ends, 
and  wise  ones,  and  most  defensible.  When  the 
two  parted  for  the  night,  it  was  agreed  it  was  she 
who  should  to-morrow  ride  to  Shaftesbury. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  apart 
ment  she  felt  some  qualms  about  it  ;  not  about 
going — she  had  none  whatever  about  that,  it  was 
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an  enterprise  entirely  to  her  mind — but  about  her 
guest's  to-morrow  standing  to  the  plan  of  to-night. 
He  might,  during  the  night,  change  his  mind,  or 
perhaps  be  turned  the  other  way  by  that  unknown 
Influence — that  conviction  of  Right  which,  once 
felt  by  a  Quaker,  carries  him  unhesitatingly  for 
ward  in  face  of  condemnation  or  persecution  to 
what  is  dangerous,  or  ridiculous,  or  terrible,  just 
as  if  no  such  consequences  were  there.  Suddenly 
she  felt  afraid  of  this  Thing,  afraid  as  of  a  Power 
.much  greater  than  she.  She  leaned  far  out  of  her 
window,  stretching  a  hand  forth  as  if  seeking  to 
lay  hold  on  it. 

"  Give  me  this  man  for  this  time  !  "  she  said 
suddenly,  and  as  if  speaking  to  One  out  in  the 
summer  night.  "  Give  it  me  to  help  him  ;  I  will 
use  him  well !  " 

For  a  minute  she  stood  thus,  arm  stretched, 
fingers  spread,  instinctively,  though  as  one  who 
hardly  knows  it,  seeking  union  with  the  Power 
greater  than  she.  And  if  the  reason  would  seem 
inadequate,  there  it  still  is  ;  and  a  man's  instincts, 
and  a  woman's,  lie  deeper  than  reason.  And  if 
some  of  her  after  acts  suggest  that,  whatever 
greater  Power  she  called  upon,  she  was  not  back 
ward  to  use  her  own  arms  and  artifice  as  well,  even 
Gideon  did  that.  His  battle-cry  was,  "  The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon"  and  he  was  not  above 
the  inspired  artifice  of  the  pitchers. 


Chapter    IX. 
HOW  NEWS    CAME  TO    SHAFTESBURY. 

"TVAWKINS  sat  in  the  elbow-chair  in  the  keep- 
ing-room  of  Sampson  Rideout's  house  at 
Shaftesbury.  Opposite  him  sat  Darry  Leven,  with 
a  glass  beside  and  a  bottle  between.  Both  smoked 
long  pipes  of  the  excellent  tobacco  to  be  had  in 
that  household,  savouring  it  well  as  they  smoked, 
and  talking  the  while  with  the  amity  suitable  to 
such  an  indulgence.  Dawkins  was  no  party  man, 
as  became  a  servant  of  the  law.  Darry  was  not 
either — your  cheery  rogue  never  is,  except  inas 
much  as  he  generally  has  a  sneaking  for  the 
monarchy,  a  human  institution,  whatever  the 
grimmer  sort  of  law-breaker  may  say.  Dawkins 
did  not  pester  himself  with  any  religious  squabbles. 
Let  those  that  were  paid  for  it  pray  and  preach, 
said  he.  He  hoped  he  respected  himself  too  much 
to  trouble  with  such  matters,  excepting  always  the 
taking  into  custody  those  that  transgressed  the 
law — he  was  ready  enough  to  do  that.  Let  'em 
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go  to  gaol  ;  it  was  good  for  trade,  for  him,  and 
for  the  gaoler  too. 

"  By  all  means,"  said  Darry  ;  "  it'd  be  a  hundred 
pities  if  good,  honest  callings  such  as  these  were 
to  fail  for  want  of  stuff." 

For  himself,  he  allowed  he  was  something  lax 
in  matters  religious  ;  it  did  not  trouble  him,  as 
perhaps  it  ought,  what  a  man's  professions  were. 
He  had  no  quarrel  with  sojourning  in  a  Quaker's 
house  ;  a  Quaker's  bread  and  meat  were  as  good 
as  another's,  and  his  pay  better,  and  his  lass — 
Darry  winked  here.  Dawkins  winked  back. 
They  were  on  pretty  terms  by  this  time,  what 
with  the  tobacco,  and  the  drink,  and  the  easy  good 
fellowship  of  the  discreet  Darry,  who  had  a  knack 
of  making  friends  with  the  mammon  of  unright 
eousness — and  righteousness  too,  which  is  a  deal 
harder  usually. 

"  Sojourning  in  this  house  with  the  Quaker 
himself  sojourning  in  gaol  wouldn't  disagree  with 
you  either,  I  reckon,"  Dawkins  said  with  a  grin. 

And  Darry  answered,  also  with  a  grin,  "  It'd 
agree  with  me  a  deal  better  than  sojourning  in 
gaol  with  the  Quaker  !  I  am  not  given  to  going 
to  prison  for  any  man's  conscience,  not  my  own 
or  another's.  Lord  love  'em  !  what  would  they 
have  ?  There's  nothing  worth  it,  we  know  that, 
you  and  I — there's  nothing  worth  near  so  much 
as  a  whole  skin  ;  we,  who've  been  about  the  world 
a  bit,  found  that  out  long  ago." 
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Dawkins  allowed  it  to  be  so.  He  even,  on  this 
placing  of  himself  among  the  knowing  and  ex 
perienced  ones,  began  to  manifest  condescension 
to  Darry,  at  the  same  time  unbending  further,  as 
one  man  of  the  world  to  another.  Soon,  under 
this  influence,  and  the  pleasing  influence  of  drink 
and  smoke,  he  was  telling  tales — loose  tales,  very 
long,  that  lacked  as  much  in  entertainment  as  they 
did  in  decency. 

Time  lagged,  for  one  at  least  ;  the  hands  of  the 
tall  clock  moved  very  slowly  towards  eleven.  Darry 
did  not  watch  them  ;  he  knew  very  well  their 
dragging  pace  without  that.  He  watched  Dawkins, 
and  laughed  at  the  right  moment,  and  at  the  right 
moment  brought  forth  the  right  word,  and  some 
times  a  tale  on  his  part  which,  though  it  went  to 
his  heart  to  do  it,  he  reduced  to  a  level  not  likely 
to  provoke  envy  by  too  much  outdoing  his  com 
pany.  At  eleven,  however,  the  sitting  ended  ; 
Dawkins  by  then  was  growing  drowsy.  At  the 
striking  of  the  clock  he  turned  owlish  eyes  that 
way. 

u  This  ain't  sundown,"  he  said.  "  The  old 
beldame  said  my  man'd  be  back  by  sundown,  or 
latest  supper  time." 

"  I  didn't,"  Darry  observed. 

"  She  did."  Dawkins  had  got  to  his  feet,  and 
was  looking  hard  at  the  solemn -faced  clock. 
"They  mostly  tell  the  truth,  these  fools — too 
scared  to  do  anything  else." 
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"  So  far  as  they  know  it  they  tell  it,"  Darry 
allowed. 

Dawkins  laughed.  "  A  man's  women-folk  don't 
know  everything  !  "  he  said.  "  That's  so  ;  we 
don't  tell  'em  all,  do  we  ?  "  He  tapped  the  clock 
case  genially. 

"  I  don't  reckon  he'll  be  back  this  night,"  Darry 
said. 

And  Dawkins  laughed  again.  "  Sly  dog,  Master 
Godly,"  he  said  ;  "  doesn't  tell  the  old  hen  at  home 
just  where  and  when  he's  going  to  roost.  Oh, 
mighty  virtuous  !  "  He  winked  clumsily,  and  poked 
at  Darry 's  ribs. 

Darry  winked  back,  though  his  knuckles  itched 
to  sound  Dawkins's  head  ;  not  to  do  so  seemed 
— and  this  was  strange,  seeing  the  person  was  Darry 
Leven — a  dirty  disloyalty  to  Rideout.  But  he 
controlled  himself,  and  with  a  little  more  pleasantry, 
got  his  man  upstairs  ;  this  after  he  had  helped 
with  the  suitable  disposal  for  the  night  of  the  two 
assistants.  One  was  left  on  guard  in  the  kitchen 
and  one  in  the  stables,  lest  the  master  of  the 
house  should  return  before  morning  and  discover 
what  was  waiting  for  him  before  he  himself  was 
discovered.  These  arrangements  made,  Darry 
escorted  Dawkins  to  an  empty  chamber  in  the  part 
of  the  house  where  he  himself  was  lodged,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  his  own  room. 

Never,  in  the  course  of  his  chequered  career, 
had  so  uncomfortable  a  man  inhabited  the  skin 
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of  Darry  Leven  as  inhabited  it  that  night.  Never, 
in  a  great  experience  of  tight  places,  and  long  odds, 
ancl  difficulties — most  often  of  his  own  providing- — 
had  he  sat  down  before  one  as  he  sat  to-night.  In 
all  his  past  experience  it  was  himself  that  was  in 
the  tight  place,  or  folks  whom  he  had  successfully 
put  for  the  great  joy  of  having  them  there  ;  and 
it  was  himself  that  agilely  extricated  himself  or 
cheerfully  bore  the  (much  mitigated)  consequences. 
This  time  it  was  different.  He  had  put  the  man 
there,  it  is  true,  and  he  himself  was  snug  and  safe 
as  a  cricket  under  the  hearthstone.  But  he  did 
not  want  him  there  ;  it  was  the  last  thing  in  his 
mind  when  he  played  his  jest.  To  incriminate 
Sampson  Rideout  was  very  far  from  his  thoughts 
then  ;  to  find  he  had  done  so  now  was  grievous  to 
him.  For  Sampson  had  helped  him  in  difficulty, 
trusted  him  when  appearances  were  against  him, 
done  for  him  what  no  other  had  done,  and  had, 
moreover,  something  about  him  which,  spite  of 
difference  of  creed  and  practice,  commended  him 
to  the  rogue.  And  in  return  Darry  had  brought 
trouble  upon  him  !  a  trouble,  too,  which  he  saw 
no  way  to  avert.  To  extricate  himself,  no  matter 
what  threatened,  was  a  task  which  never  appalled 
him  ;  he  had  a  sweet  faith  in  himself  and  his  great 
gifts  for  dodging.  To  extricate  another  was  a 
different  matter  ;  and  when  that  other  was  one 
who  held  to  inconvenient  notions  of  truth  and 
other  knobby  tenets  not  yet  fully  known,  the  matter 
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looked  desperate.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Darry, 
suffering  a  novel  pain  of  remorse  for  his  folly  and 
seeking  vainly  some  way  to  avert  its  consequences, 
was  an  uncomfortable  man  that  night. 

After  a  while  a  sound  interrupted  his  unsatis 
factory  thinkings.  It  was  a  very  small  sound,  a 
light  step  far  down  the  passage,  but  Darry's  ears 
were  quick,  and  he  heard  it.  He  opened  his  door 
noiselessly  and  looked  out.  The  passage  was  very 
dark,  but  he  was  able  to  make  out,  or  to  guess, 
a  figure  at  the  bend  at  the  far  end.  He  went  to 
it,  but  as  silently  as  he  had  opened  and  closed  the 
door — so  silently  that  Jane  Coventry,  listening 
though  she  was,  had  no  idea  of  his  coming  till  he 
had  reached  her.  Nature  and  experience  together 
had  equipped  Darry  very  well  for  nocturnal  move 
ments. 

"  Mistress  !  "  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  did  not 
carry  a  yard  beyond  her,  "  what  are  you  doing 
here?" 

As  he  spoke  his  hand  closed  on  her  arm  and 
he  drew  her  gently  away  from  the  passage  into 
the  main  part  of  the  house  beyond  the  bend. 

She  gave  a  little  gasp  of  surprise,  but  she  did 
not  call  out  ;  Quakeresses  are  not  given  to  hysterics 
and  displays  of  fear. 

"You  should  not  be  about  there,"  he  said. 
"  Dawkins  is  lodged  that  way.  You  should  not 
have  left  your  chamber  at  all  ;  there  are  too  many 
ragamuffins  in  the  house  to-night." 
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"  I  thought  I  heard  some  one,"  she  explained. 
"  I  thought — but  I  think  now  it  was  fancy — that  I 
heard  a  sound  ;  perhaps  Sampson  Rideout  re 
turning." 

"  No,"  Darry  said,  "  there  was  nothing.  1  should 
have  heard  had  there  been  ;  I  was  by  the  window. 
I  shall  be  there  all  night  to  watch,  so  you  can 
make  your  mind  easy." 

"  Nay  !  "  she  protested,  "  I  cannot  make  my 
mind  easy  if  thou  dost  that.  Thou  must  not 
give  thy  rest  to  watching." 

"Poof!  That's  nothing  to  me,"  Darry  answered, 
with  a  touch  of  conceit  ;  but  it  was  true  too — it 
was  nothing  to  such  a  weasel.  "  I  shall  watch,  and 
if  by  any  chance  one  does  come  I  shall  hear  long 
before  Dawkins's  look-out  men." 

Jane  shivered  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the 
lookers  out.  "  If  there  are  these,"  she  said,  u  of 
what  avail  is  it  that  thou  losest  thy  rest  in  watching  ? 
Thou  canst  do  nought  without  their  knowledge." 

Darry  smiled  in  the  dark  at  the  innocence 
which  imagined  Darry  Leven  could  not  slip 
out  unperceived  by  two  such  as  Dawkins  had,  or 
twenty-two  either.  "  I'll  manage  to  get  to  Master 
Rideout  if  I  hear  him,"  he  said  reassuringly. 

But  Jane  was  not  reassured.  "  Why  shouldest 
thou  put  thyself  in  jeopardy  in  this  matter  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not  have  it  so. 
Thou  art  not  of  us  ;  thou  shouldest  not  suffer  for 
and  with  us.  The  man  Dawkins  does  not  hold 
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thee  incriminated  ;  thou  must  not  put  thyself  under 
groundless  suspicion  for  our  sake." 

"  I  shall  be  well  enough,"  Darry  said  shortly. 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  not  if  thou  mix  thyself 
in  the  matter,  especially  if  thou  art  discovered 
giving  a  warning,  which  likely  will  be  useless 
after  all.  Give  me  thy  word  that  thou  wilt  not 
jeopardise  thyself.  I  shall  not  rest  if  I  think 
thou  art  running  into  this  danger." 

She  put  a  little  hand  on  his  arm  as  she  said 
it,  and  it  did  not  add  to  Darry's  comfort.  "  I  will 
take  mighty  good  care  of  myself,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  ever  done  that  ;  it's  not  on  the  side  of  risking 
myself  I  err." 

He  spoke  gruffly,  and  then  made  pretence  to 
hear  some  sound  outside  ;  and  when  they  had 
both  listened  for  it  and  found  it  nothing,  he  sent 
her  back  to  her  chamber  and  went  to  his  own  and 
spent  a  longish  night  there. 

Morning  came  and  brought  with  it  the  stirring 
of  the  household,  and,  almost  immediately  after 
that,  the  return  of  Sampson's  riderless  horse.  The 
return  was  at  once  interpreted  to  indicate  some 
accident  to  the  rider  ;  the  which  would  explain, 
as  nothing  else  could,  his  non-arrival  yesterday. 
Hepzibah  and  Jane  Coventry  interpreted  it  that 
way,  and,  while  they  feared  for  what  might  have 
happened,  accepted  it  as  the  will  of  God  and  a 
possible  respite  in  the  present  trouble.  Dawkins 
also  judged  an  accident  to  have  overtaken  Sampson, 
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and  dispatched  his  men,  with  a  couple  of  local 
folk  who  knew  the  countryside,  to  look  for  and 
bring  him  back.  Darry  reserved  judgment.  It 
was  he  who  unsaddled  the  horse,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  observe  that  sundry  things  with  which 
Sampson  had  set  out  had  been  taken  from  the 
saddle — taken,  not  torn,  or  dragged  by  chance 
bushes  or  hurried,  thievish  hands.  The  little 
man's  chastened  spirits  rose  a  trifle  at  this  obser 
vation  ;  he  went  to  the  house  and  to  breakfast 
with  cheerfulness,  that  perennial  plant  in  his 
breast,  beginning  to  spring. 

Domestic  matters  went  as  usual  in  the  household 
of  Sampson  Rideout.  One  still  feeds  the  clucking 
hens  and  gathers  the  ripening  plums  on  the  garden 
wall  although  trouble  hangs  like  a  shadow  in  the 
near  future  ;  one  still  eats  and  drinks,  sets  wide 
the  windows  and  sews  the  seam,  even  though  the 
magistrate's  man  is  in  the  house  waiting  the  return 
of  the  master.  Dawkins  waited,  finding  it  more 
suitable,  and  comfortable,  to  wait  the  chance  of 
Sampson's  being  brought  from  some  other  direc 
tion  than  to  set  out  with  his  men  to  seek  him 
in  the  most  likely.  Hepzibah  and  Jane  and  the 
rest  of  the  household  went  on  their  usual  way, 
taking  up  the  broken  thread  of  their  daily  life  as 
they  would  have  taken  up  the  thread  of  a  Meeting 
similarly  interrupted,  for  all  the  world  as  if  the 
interruption  had  not  happened.  Darry  admired 
and  approved,  and,  with  his  great  bent  for  mimicry, 
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set  himself  to  do  the  same.  It  suited  him,  too, 
very  well  to  do  it  this  time.  So  the  work  in  the 
weaving-sheds  and  the  dye  vats  went  on  as  usual, 
Darry  immensely  busy  superintending,  though  at 
the  same  time  not  forgetting  his  new  friendship 
with  Dawkins — the  which,  be  it  said,  prospered 
finely. 

A  while  before  midday  came  an  interruption  ; 
no  less  a  person  than  Lady  Falkirk  demanding 
to  see  the  master  or  overseer  of  the  place — Lady 
Falkirk  in  country  garb  and  riding  unattended 
on  an  ambling  pony,  but  Lady  Falkirk  still,  and 
somewhat  haughty  and  a  trifle  out  of  temper.  She 
had,  it  appeared,  learned  from  Mr.  Jack  Tolle- 
marche,  who  had  brought  the^gossip  from  Salisbury, 
that  Sampson  Rideout  was  in  gaol,  or  likely  to 
be,  for  some  disgraceful  act.  The  cloth  works 
consequently,  she  supposed,  would  be  stopped,  and 
her  order  given  in  May — she  wanted  to  know 
what  was  to  become  of  that  ?  Was  she  to  get  the 
stuff  then  undertaken  for  her,  or  was  she  to  be 
put  about  by  delay,  or  was  she  to  go  elsewhere 
to  suit  a  Quaker's  convenience  ?  She  asked  these 
questions  somewhat  sharply  of  Darry,  Dawkins 
standing  by. 

"  It  was  you  that  took  my  order,"  she  said  ; 
"  your  master  was  not  here  when  I  came  this  way 
before.  It  would  seem  his  habit  to  be  out  or 
in  prison  when  one  troubles  oneself  to  come.  I 
hold  you  responsible  for  my  stuff." 
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Darry  acquiesced  with  meekness  and  the  humble 
ness  suiting  his  position  and  hers. 

But  he,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  had  his 
own  opinion  of  her  coming  before  ;  and  though 
his  best  endeavours  had  railed  to  win  anything 
from  Sampson  to  confirm  it,  he  had  not  altered 
it  on  that  account.  He  did  not  therefore  imagine 
that  she  had,  contrary  to  her  nature,  come  now 
to  further  harass  an  establishment  already  in 
trouble.  So,  though  he  listened  with  meek 
deference  to  what  she  had  to  say,  he  was  not  so 
distressed  thereby  as  he  might  seem.  When  she 
ceased  he  stooped  and  made  bold  to  respectfully 
take  off  something  which  clung  to  the  skirt  of 
her  gown.  It  was  a  tuft  of  wool,  an  easy  thing 
to  pick  up  among  the  bushes  in  that  country  of 
sheep,  and  no  doubt  she  had  come  by  it  that 
way.  But  Darry,  when  he  had  taken  it,  held  it 
a  moment ;  at  the  same  time,  for  just  a  flash,  he 
looked  into  her  eyes.  It  was  for  a  second  or  less, 
but  it  was  something  more  than  a  meeting  of 
looks — it  was  a  revealing,  a  comprehending,  an 
opening  of  shutters  at  which  somewhat  or  the 
freemasonry  of  the  unregenerate  might  be  apt  to 
spring  to  touch. 

"  Lud !  "  thought  Delia,  "  how  did  I  ever  come 
to  overlook  the  little  man  ! " 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  it  was  because  he 
was  a  little  man,  of  modest  size  and  moderate 
looks,  in  no  way  masterful,  as  good  as  another 
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to  fill  a  space  and  nothing  to  be  remembered 
beyond. 

But  so  it  was,  and  Darry  knew  it  if  she  did  not ; 
and  if  it  hurt  his  vanity,  it  was  a  hurt  he  was  used 
to.  There  was,  too,  some  salve  for  the  wound  ; 
the  quality  was  a  mighty  useful  one,  and  there 
was  always  the  pleasing  though:  that  in  wits  he 
could  buy  twice  over  the  men  for  whom  he  was 
overlooked,  and  could,  when  he  chose,  give  them 
and  the  overlookers  reason  to  remember  him  a 
very  long  time.  Now,  however,  he  only  grinned 
very  faintly,  and  with  a  respectful  mien  carried 
on  talk  with  Delia,  suitable  to  his  humble  position 
and  tuned  to  fit  Dawkins's  ears,  but  so  contrived 
that  in  a  very  little  time  he  had  conveyed  to  her 
a  brief  but  clear  account  of  how  things  stood  here, 
and  some  indication  of  how  they  might  continue 
in  the  absence  of  the  master.  Delia  played  to  him 
with  private  delight,  though  the  astonishing  quick 
ness  with  which  he  had  guessed  what  she  wanted 
to  know,  and  his  skill  in  conveying  it  under  the 
nose  of  Dawkins,  rather  bewildered,  even  while 
it  delighted  her. 

In  the  end,  when  she  had  learned  what  she 
could,  she  pretended  to  show  herself  a  little 
mollified  on  the  matter  of  the  cloth,  whereupon 
he  entreated  her  to  honour  the  house  by  taking 
some  refreshment  within.  She  refused,  although 
it  was  a  thing  she  was  anxious  to  do,  as  in  that 
way  she  would  see  the  women  of  the  household 
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and  assure  herself  of  their  well-being.  Next 
minute,  when  Darry  entreated  again,  she  accepted 
with  condescension — she  had  meant  to  all  along, 
and  he  knew  it  ;  the  play  was  only  for  Dawkins. 

He  led  the  way  into  the  keeping-room,  the 
cool  room  where  hollyhocks  stood  in  a  blue  jar 
on  the  hearth,  and  a  dancing  pattern  of  leaf 
shadows  flickered  across  the  polished  floor  and 
the  desk  where  lay  papers  left  there  by  the  master 
a  day  gone.  Delia  half  paused  on  the  threshold, 
her  eye  swiftly  travelling  from  the  brown  shadows 
to  the  quiet,  railing  light,  and  from  the  blue  delft 
and  pewter  of  ordinary  use  to  the  papers  that 
waited  the  return  of  the  master.  Darry  saw 
her  eyes  go  to  them  and  to  the  hat  that  was 
left  forgotten  on  the  corner  of  the  settle,  and 
he  knew,  as  well  as  if  she  had  spoken,  on  whose 
behalf  she  had  come. 

A  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  opened, 
and  Jane  Coventry  stood  on  the  narrow  stair 
beyond — a  slim  figure  against  the  gloom  of  the 
panelling,  a  blossom  of  elder-berry,  a  lilac  spray 
left  on  into  this  August  time.  August,  rich  in 
life,  was  in  Delia,  harvest  gold  brightening  the 
depths  of  hair  and  eyes,  rich  colour  of  the  year's 
zenith  in  lips  and  looks  and  gown,  life  at  its 
fullest  in  herself,  as  in  the  sunbeams  that  fell 
athwart  her.  For  an  almost  imperceptible  second 
the  two  looked  at  one  another  across  the  wide, 
quiet  room,  then  Darry,  master  of  ceremonies 
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and  immensely  pleased  with  the  part,  called  to 
Jane  to  come  and  attend  her  ladyship. 

She  came,  and  her  ladyship  crossed  the  room 
with  splendid  grace  while  he  cried  for  Hepzibah 
to  come  down,  and  arranged  all,  somewhat  as 
if  he  were  arranging  a  small  scene  on  a  stage. 
He  left  the  three  together,  although  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  word  with  Delia  unattended 
by  Dawkins.  But  he  guessed  he  would  not  get 
much  by  staying  now ;  she  would  not  say  any 
thing  before  Hepzibah  and  Jane  Coventry — she 
was  not  the  kind  that  instinctively  takes  fellow- 
women  into  council ;  so  he  departed,  and  hastening 
upstairs,  busied  himself  with  another  matter. 

When  Delia  left,  which  she  did  before  long, 
he  humbly  presented  himself  again,  as  in  duty 
he  ought.  He  bore  now  a  parcel  of  some  size 
but  neat  shape  ;  it  was,  he  said,  a  first  instal 
ment  of  the  cloth  she  had  ordered,  and  which 
he  pledged  himself,  in  his  master's  name,  should 
all  come  to  her  hand  at  an  early  date.  He- 
made  bold  to  entreat  that  she  would  permit 
him  to  burden  her  pony  with  this  piece,  and 
carry  it  away  as  pledge  and  earnest  that  the 
rest  should  follow.  She  did  permit,  and  he 
made  it  fast  to  the  saddle  and  afterwards  mounted 
her,  still  under  the  eye  of  Dawkins. 

"  Some  few  garments,"  he  said,  in  the  voice 
which  carried  no  distance  at  all ;  "  he'll  want 
them  while  he  abides  with  you." 
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The  tone  was  nonchalant  as  saying  good- 
morning,  and  before  Delia  had  recovered  her 
self  enough  to  speak,  he  added,  still  speaking 
as  before,  "  I'll  let  you  know  how  matters  go — 
not  come  myself,  send  messengers  —  they  may 
be  odd  and  not  what  you  expect,  but  if  they're 
from  me  you  can  trust  'em,  though  you'd  best 
not  send  word  again  unless  you're  put  to  it." 

Delia  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed,  a 
low  laugh  which  Dawkins  within  the  yard  could 
hardly  have  heard,  but  which  pleased  Darry's 
vanity  hugely.  "  And  to  think  I  overlooked  you  !  " 
she  said.  "  Who  are  you  ?  Tell  me  who  you 
are." 

"Darius  Leventhwaite,  so  please  you,"  Darry 
answered  with  becoming  humility  and  his  twinkling 
eyes  modestly  downcast. 

She  was  not  much  enlightened  ;  she  repeated 
the  name  as  if  to  fix  it  in  her  memory,  then 
rode  away  smiling. 

And  Darry  went  in  again  well  enough  pleased ; 
not  only  did  he  know  Sampson  safe  and  not 
called  upon  immediately  to  pay  for  his  (Darry's) 
misdoings,  but  also  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  himself  the  man  of  the  moment  and 
master  of  the  situation.  There  was  gratification 
for  vanity  in  the  knowledge  that  his  ability  was 
appreciated  by  Lady  Falkirk,  and  that  Hepzibah 
and  Jane  Coventry  regarded  him — with  some 
justice — as  their  protector.  And  there  was  im- 
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mense  satisfaction  for  him  in  the  notion  that 
he  had  Dawkins  and  the  clothworks  too  on  his 
hands,  and  that  he  alone  knew  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  everything,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
serving  and  saving  the  man  who  had  before 
served  and  saved  him,  by  the  agreeable  exercise 
of  his  native  gifts.  He  was  vastly  pleased  with 
himself  and  everything  else,  and  had  he  been 
another  person,  he  might  have  had  some  ado 
to  conceal  the  fact.  Being  himself  he  had  no 
difficulty  at  all,  but,  almost  by  nature,  presented 
a  quite  suitable  face  to  Dawkins.  With  him 
he  talked  over  Lady  Falkirk,  her  previous  con 
descending  visit  to  the  weaving  -  sheds  and  her 
present  one,  and  other  matters  of  common  talk 
as  man  to  man.  For  Hepzibah  and  Jane  he 
kept  a  chastened  mien,  one  far  more  chastened 
than  he  kept  for  Dawkins.  He  did  not  judge 
it  wise  to  let  them  know  yet  that  he  had  word 
of  Sampson's  safety,  for  he  was  not  quite  sure  at 
what  convenient,  or  inconvenient,  time  Quakers 
might  feel  compelled  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  day  passed  without  other  event.  Dawkins's 
people  came  back  from  the  search,  but  without 
their  man.  He  had  yesterday  been  at  Woodcuts, 
as  his  household  said — that  they  had  discovered  ;  he 
had  left  and  started  on  the  homeward  ride — that 
they  also  learned.  After  that  there  was  no  record, 
no  more  than  if  the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up.  No  one  had  seen  him  after  he  started, 
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the  which  in  itself  was  not  very  surprising,  as 
the  tracks  at  the  best  were  so  lonely  that  a  man 
might  go  all  day  and  meet  almost  no  one  ;  and 
in  this  dry  season,  when  a  rider  might  well  leave 
them  and  strike  across  country,  there  was  even 
less  chance  of  his  being  met.  No  one  had  seen 
Sampson  Rideout  since  his  setting  forth  ;  Dawkins's 
men,  though  they  spent  a  time  on  the  search, 
could  neither  find  him  nor  learn  anything  con 
cerning  his  movements.  Indeed,  the  only  sign 
now  that  he  had  ever  existed  or  ever  set  forth 
at  all  was  the  riderless  horse  which  had  come 
into  Shaftesbury  that  morning. 

Dawkins  was  in  a  great  taking  ;  not  only  was 
he  much  incensed  that  one,  and  a  Quaker  to  boot, 
whom  he  had  believed  as  good  as  in  his  grip,  should 
have  thus  slipped  or  melted  away,  but  also  he 
thought  of  Mr.  Belor,  and  found  the  thought 
unpleasing.  He  cursed  his  men  for  fools,  he 
sent  forth  again  the  same  way  and  other  ways, 
he  swore  and  fumed  and  threatened  innumerable 
things  against  Sampson  and  all  with  him  con 
cerned — all,  that  is,  of  course,  except  Darry, 
who,  with  every  sign  of  being  afraid  for  himself, 
helped  with  the  swearing  and  cursing  ;  and,  no 
doubt  with  the  laudable  desire  to  save  his  skin, 
made  ingenious  suggestions  and  gave  scraps  of 
information  as  to  his  master's  habits  and  former 
customs.  He  and  Dawkins,  before  good  friends, 
became  better  than  ever  over  the  difficulty  ;  Daw- 
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kins,  in  the  patronage  begotten  of  Dairy's  help 
fulness,  even  undertook  to  stand  his  friend  if 
any  mischance  befell.  The  offer  was  worth  little 
more  than  the  breath  spent  in  uttering  it — that 
is,  if  the  standing  were  likely  to  cost  Dawkins 
anything — but  it  was  a  pleasing  indication  of  good 
faith  and  good  fellowship,  and  a  joy  to  the  vanity 
of  the  incorrigible  Darry.  The  scamp  appreciated 
it,  and  on  the  strength  of  it  made  further  sapient 
remarks  on  the  disappearance  of  his  master,  and 
ventured  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
great  Dawkins.  Diffident  they  were,  and  various, 
and  leading  in  various  ways — none  towards  Lady 
Falkirk.  They  also  had  the  merit  of  being  put 
so  that  Dawkins  could,  if  he  thought  them  worthy 
of  acting  upon,  credit  himself  with  the  wisdom 
of  originating  them. 

The  last,  and  not  the  worst,  idea  that  Darry 
gave  him  was  that  Sampson  might  have  got  wind 
of  what  was  toward  through  Mr.  Jack  Tolle- 
marche. 

"  It's  clear  he  must  have  heard  from  some  one," 
Darry  sagely  said.  "  Not  the  Quakers,  that's 
certain  ;  none  of  'em  knew  till  you  and  your 
folks  told  'em — we  can  see  that  for  ourselves, 
even  if  we  didn't  know  they  haven't  the  wit 
between  Tem  to  tell  a  lie.  It's  a  deal  more  likely 
you  have  that  popinjay  Tollemarche  to  thank 
for  all  this  pother.  He  knew  it  yesterday,  we 
know  ;  he  went  babbling  over  the  countryside 
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telling  it  to  them  as  little  concerned  as  my  Lady 
Falkirk,  and  God  knows  who  besides.  We 
know "  (Lady  Falkirk  had  thought  it  wise  to 
make  this  chance  remark),  "we  know  he  was 
pleased  to  go  a-hunting  your  man  on  his  own 
account.  Ten  chances  to  one  if  he  didn't  give 
him  warning  by  accident.  Lord  love  us  !  When 
one  of  that  sort,  with  a  following  of  stable  louts 
and  "  Yo  !  Tally-ho  !  "  gets  beating  the  bushes, 
it  isn't  likely  a  man  with  his  ears  open  doesn't 
know  it,  and  doesn't  suspicion  he  may  him 
self  be  the  quarry  if  he  happens  to  have  any  little 
matter  on  his  stomach." 

To  all  of  which  Dawkins  was  not  unwilling 
t©  agree,  for  it  not  only  pleased  his  professional 
pride  to  find  fault  with  a  gentleman's  thief-catch 
ing,  but  it  also  cast  the  blame  of  failure  on  an 
other  back.  After  a  little  talk  he  fathered  the 
idea  as  his  own,  and  soon,  with  judicious  encour 
agement  from  Darry,  decided  to  go  and  see  Mr. 
Jack  Tollemarche,  to  hear  where  he  went,  how 
he  went,  and  with  whom  he  spoke.  Darry  ad 
mired  the  decision  mightily  and  sped  the  decider 
on  his  way.  He  helped  to  arrange  which  assistant 
should  be  left  on  watch  here,  and  himself  under 
took  to  sit  up  till  midnight  in  case  Dawkins 
should  find  it  expedient  or  necessary  to  come 
back  to  Shaftesbury.  Then  he  mounted  him  on 
one  of  Sampson's  horses,  and  saw  him  take  the 
road. 
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When  Dawkins,  with  his  blustering  voice  and 
overbearing  manner,  was  gone,  disturbance  seemed 
gone  from  the  household.  Not  trouble,  of  course. 
Both  Jane  and  Hepzibah  believed  in  accident  as 
the  explanation  of  Sampson's  non-return,  and 
both  knew  what  threatened  him  if  he  did  return  ; 
yet  peace  was  upon  the  household — the  calm  of 
rare  and  singular  faith  which  surrounded  these 
women  and,  even  in  the  face  of  trouble  and 
threatenings,  kept  them  in  peace.  Darry  ob 
served  and  marvelled  at  it,  ascribing  it  by  turns 
to  good  courage  and  good  hope,  though  in  his 
heart  guessing  it  had  its  roots  in  something  dif 
ferent  from  either. 

"  Well,  I  can  tell  'em  something  to  cheer  'em 
by-and-by,"  he  thought,  and  went  out  into  the 
town  at  the  close  of  day  ;  he  thought  it  dis- 
creeter  to  seem  to  have  got  the  news  he  was 
going  to  give  from  outside. 

When  he  came  back  he  gave  it  to  them,  telling 
them  what  he  thought  it  wise  they  should  know. 
He  said  he  had  had  news  of  Sampson  ;  he  could 
not  tell  them  how  or  from  whom,  nor  yet  pre 
cisely  where  he  now  was  nor  how  he  got  there. 
All  that  could  be  told  was  that  Sampson  was 
safe  ;  aware  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him, 
but  not  at  present  within  its  reach  nor  very  likely 
to  get  there.  There  was  small  chance  that  he 
would  be  able  to  return  to  Shaftesbury,  and  in 
the  meantime  Darry  himself  must  take  command 
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and  do  what  he  might  ;  and  they  two,  so  far  as 
they  could,  must  help  him. 

This,  told  with  all  the  circumstance  and  skill 
of  which  Darry  was  master,  was  the  news  he  gave 
Hepzibah  and  Jane  Coventry  that  evening.  And 
they  both  heard  him  and  were  devoutly  thankful  ; 
not  exactly  surprised  by  what  he  told,  although 
they  had  formerly  so  much  believed  in  the  ac 
cident  that  one  might  have  expected  them  to  be 
astonished  by  this.  But  to  Quakers,  who  live 
always  in  near  touch  with  the  spiritual,  no  happen 
ing  is  very  strange  :  a  good  happening,  which 
to  others  might  seem  almost  miraculous,  is  no 
great  surprise  to  those  who  see  all  the  armies 
of  Heaven  at  hand  ;  and  a  bad  happening  is  not 
overwhelming  to  those  that  have  their  roots  else 
where  and  hold  their  souls  in  a  peace  not  of 
this  world.  Thus  Jane  and  Hepzibah  were  not 
astounded  by  what  Darry  told  them,  but,  scanty 
though  it  was,  accepted  it  gratefully  and  had 
comfort  of  it.  They  did  not  ask  him  for  more 
than  he  told  ;  they  did  not  tease  him  with  sur 
mises  of  what  he  did  not  know  or  questions  of 
what  he  held  back  ;  and  he,  who  had  seen  many 
women  behave  like  spoiled  children  or  coax  like 
wantons  in  face  of  information  withheld  or  not 
known,  in  his  own  mind  testified  that  Quakerism 
tended  to  beget  women  who  seemed  some  bit 
above  the  toy  and  the  courtesan. 

The  evening  was  one  of  peace,  a  double  peace 
7a 
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by  reason  of  contrast  with  the  last.  At  least, 
so  Darry  felt  as  he  luxuriated  in  it,  in  a  rare 
glow  of  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  his  own  importance 
likewise.  He  smoked  his  long  pipe  very  happily, 
sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  garden  house  to  do 
it.  Jane  Coventry  sat  within,  sewing,  leaning 
forward  to  catch  the  last  of  the  light  on  her 
work.  Hepzibah  was  there  for  a  while  ;  later 
she  went  into  the  house  on  some  domestic  matter, 
and  also  to  see  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  man  left 
by  Dawkins,  a  harmless  clown,  accommodated  in 
the  kitchen. 

For  a  little  after  she  had  gone  the  two  she 
had  left  sat  silent,  Jane  busily  stitching,  Darry 
smoking  and  between  whiles  sniffing  the  flower 
odours,  and  pleasantly  reviewing  some  part  of 
the  day,  notably  the  part  with  Lady  Falkirk  in 
it.  So  much  occupied  was  he  with  this  theme 
that  it  seemed  natural,  when  Jane  spoke,  it  should 
be  of  the  lady's  visit  rather  than  any  of  the  other 
happenings. 

Jane's  words,  however,  were  not  quite  like 
Dairy's  thoughts  ;  she,  it  appeared,  did  not  view 
Delia's  visit  so  pleasantly ;  indeed,  she  almost 
seemed  to  resent  it. 

"  What !  "  Darry  said  half  teasingly — they  had 
come  to  be  very  good  friends  now.  "  You  are 
angry  with  my  Lady  Falkirk  for  coming  here  ? 
Why,  I  never  looked  to  see  you  moved  to  resent 
ment  !  " 
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Jane  flushed  faintly.  "  I  am  not  moved  to 
resentment,"  she  began,  then  stayed  herself  to 
own  :  "  I  fear  I  did  feel  anger  at  her  coming  on 
such  an  errand  at  such  a  time.  It  is  a  sin  to  feel 
so,  I  know — a  sin  whereof  thou  art  not  guilty,  or 
at  least,  if  thou  art,  thou  gavest  it  no  place  to-day, 
although  it  was  to  thee  she  spoke  with  such 
unwarranted  sharpness,  such — such — yea,  I  will 
say  it — such  insolence  !  " 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke,  and 
her  colour  was  most  becomingly  heightened. 

Darry  was  astonished,  and  inly  moved  to  ad 
miration  of  the  flushing  face.  "  Tut,  tut !  "  he 
said.  "  What's  to  do  ?  There  are  no  bones 
broken." 

Jane  bit  her  lip  and  bent  her  head  shamefacedly. 
She  withdrew  the  un-Quakerly  expression,  though 
perhaps  not  entirely  the  thought.  Darry  observed 
her  amusedly.  This  touch  of  human  frailty  tickled 
the  sinner. 

"  I  did  not  feel  any  anger,"  he  confessed  to 
her.  "  Put  that  and  the  virtue  you  ascribe  to 
me  for  restraining  it  out  of  your  pretty  head. 
It's  a  strange  man,  gentle  or  simple,  that  would 
feel  anger  with  my  Lady  Falkirk  when  he  meets 
her  in  proper  person.  That's  my  thinking 
of  it." 

Jane  said  nothing,  but  threaded  her  needle 
afresh,  leaning  far  forward  to  get  light  upon  it. 

"  She  is,  I  suppose,  what  the  world  calls  very 
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fair  ? "  she  hazarded,  after  taking  some  careful 
stitches. 

"  Lady  Falkirk  ? "  Darry  asked,  and  concurred 
with  enthusiasm.  "The  finest  creature  stepping," 
he  declared ;  "  though  it's  the  way  of  her  more 
than  the  looks  of  her.  One  can  fairly  endorse  it 
if  a  jealous  jade  says  her  nose  isn't  straight,  and 
heartily  commend  it  if  one  hears  of  a  gallant  letting 
daylight  into  another  to  uphold  that  it  is." 

The  Quakeress  naturally  knew  little  of  such 
matters,  yet  they,  or  kindred  ones,  seemed  to  have 
a  strange  interest  for  her  that  evening.  "  1  sup 
pose,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  the  gay  apparel  and 
trappings  of  fashion  do  greatly  enhance  beauty — in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  " 

Darry  laughed.  "In  the  eyes  of  some  others 
too,  I  dare  venture,"  he  said.  "Though  as  to  my 
Lady  Falkirk,  dress  her  as  Eve  or  as  a  funeral 
mute,  she'd  still  be — Lady  Falkirk  !  But  " — he 
turned  with  a  teasing  smile — "  how  is  it  that  you 
happen  to  be  giving  thought  to  these  things,  hey, 
mistress  ?  I  thought  gauds  and  fashions,  and  all 
such  small  follies,  had  no  place  in  your  sweet 
soul!" 

Jane's  face,  which  had  cooled,  flushed  again. 
"  Nay,"  she  said,  "  I  would  not  have  thee  speak  so 
of  me.  I  am  no  sweet  soul.  I  am  not — I  am  not 
at  all  as  thou  thinkest." 

Darry  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  sheer 
surprise,  but  seeing  she  was  really  distressed,  he 
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withheld  the  teasing  words  he  had  ready,  and  set 
himself  to  restore  the  tranquillity  he,  or  something 
else,  had  inadvertently  disturbed. 

"  My  Lady  Falkirk  is  a  disturbing  element,"  he 
remarked,  when  he  had  succeeded.  "  Her  coming 
is  near  as  discomposing  to  us  quiet  folks  as  is 
great  man  Dawkins." 

"  It  should  not  be,"  Jane  said.  "  Were  my 
mind  set  as  it  should  be,  the  words  of  a  great  lady 
and  her  looks  would  not  trouble  it.  After  all  " 
— there  was  satisfaction  in  the  tone  here — "  she  is 
a  great  lady,  as  the  world  counts  greatness,  and 
will  never  have  any  participation  with  us." 

"  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  Darry  said, 
grinning  inwardly  at  thought  of  the  bundle  of 
clothes  the  ambling-  pony  carried  to  Sampson 
Rideout.  He  glanced  round,  half  inclined  to  con 
fide  some  part  of  the  jest,  but  something  in  Jane's 
face  stopped  him. 

"  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  Nothing,"  he  thought  it  wise  to  answer ; 
"  only  that  most  folks  say  that  Lady  Falkirk  is 
first  a  woman,  and  after — a  long  way  after — my 
lady.  Let  a  man  but  be  a  man  and  please  her, 
and  it  matters  nothing  to  her  if  he  be  lord  or 
labourer.  She  forgets  quality — all  but  the  good 
sterling  stuff  of  manhood,  bless  her  brave  heart !  " 

"Oh!"  said  Jane,  and  stood  to  gather  her 
finished  work. 

The  light  was  dim,  very  dim  now.     It  may  have 
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been  but  a  trick  of  it  which  gave  the  odd  gleam  to 
her  eyes.  Darry  did  not  think  so,  and  his  lips 
formed  into  a  soundless  whistle.  "  Sits  the  wind 
in  that  quarter  ? "  thought  he.  "  Jealous,  little 
Quakeress,  jealous  of  my  Lady  Falkirk  !  "  and  he 
nearly  laughed. 

But  he  did  not  quite.  He  was  a  kindly  soul, 
and  hated  to  see  a  woman,  notably- a  pretty  one, 
suffer,  even  through  foolishness.  "  You  can  make 
your  mind  easy  about  Friend  Sampson,"  he  said 
cheerily.  "  My  lady '11  do  him  no  harm,  I'll 
wager." 

"  Sampson  ?  "  Jane  turned  under  the  late  white 
roses  that  wreathed  the  doorway.  "What  is  she 
concerned  with  Sampson  ?  " 

And  Darry  suddenly  perceived  that  she  was  not 
concerned  with  him.  At  least  that  this  she,  the 
Quakeress  under  the  white  roses,  was  not.  And 
the  discovery,  and  the  inevitable  and  consequent 
deduction  of  another  with  whom  she  was  con 
cerned,  was  such  an  astonishment  to  him  that  for 
the  moment  he  was  struck  dumb,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  for  the  minute  at  least,  a  little  dis 
comforted. 


Chapter   X. 
HOW   ONE   STAYED   AT   ASHCOMBE. 

TACK  TOLLEMARCHE  and  Lord  Brackley 
J  had  said  they  would  come  and  give  account 
of  themselves  and  their  Quaker-hunting  to  Delia, 
and  it  was  not  a  promise  they  were  likely  to  forget, 
even  though  they  had  only  a  chapter  of  accidents 
to  recite.  They  came,  then,  and  that  at  the 
earliest  suitable  opportunity,  arriving  the  very 
next  day  after  their  expedition.  Delia,  it  must  be 
said,  was  not  in  the  best  of  humours  to  receive 
them.  She  was  weary,  by  reason  of  having  herself 
been  to  Shaftesbury  in  the  earlier  and  hotter  part  of 
the  day.  She  was  also  somewhat  annoyed — with 
Sampson  first,  for  he,  though  very  grateful  for 
what  she  had  so  far  done  on  his  behalf,  was  not 
yet  decided  to  follow  the  course  she  had  marked 
out.  She  was  yet  arguing  with  him  when  the  two 
visitors  were  sighted  topping  the  hill.  Their  com 
ing  perforce  ended  the  argument  and  sent  Sampson 
into  retirement  to  think  things  over,  the  result  of 
which  thinking  she  misdoubted.  As  a  consequence 
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she  was  annoyed  with  them  too,  and  went  to 
receive  them  in  no  too  gracious  mood. 

Not  that  her  graciousness  or  want  of  it  mattered 
in  the  very  least.  Jack,  for  his  part,  was  not 
aware  of  it — he  was  not  aware  of  much  that  did 
not  take  him  squarely  between  the  eyes.  He 
talked  away  very  long-windedly  about  the  expedi 
tion  of  yesterday,  giving  a  full  account  of  it :  the 
cast  shoe,  the  stumble,  the  mistook  direction — all 
illustrated  by  points  and  indications  made  with  his 
whip.  He  seemed  to  think  Delia  must  needs 
want  to  know  precisely  where  it  was  that  Bess  put 
her  foot  in  the  rabbit-hole,  and  how  it  was  he  came 
to  mistake  a  witch  elm  for  another  at  Boundry. 
And  heretofore  it  must  be  owned  Delia  had  en 
couraged  such  ideas  by  gracious  attention,  privately 
finding  some  amusement  in  Brackley's  impatience. 
To-day,  however,  it  was  she  who  was  impatient, 
and  as  a  consequence,  Brackley,  who  quickly  per 
ceived  it,  was  tolerant  and  something  amused. 

Indeed,  altogether,  my  lord  was  tolerant  and 
amusedly  patient  that  day  of  Jack  and  of  Delia, 
and  of  her  impatience  and  ungraciousness  and  the 
ill-humour  she  did  not  trouble  to  conceal.  He 
had,  in  sooth — for  the  first  time  she  perceived  it, 
though  she  might  have  done  so  before — the 
manner  of  one  who  humours  a  child.  Never 
before  had  he  made  it  so  plain,  or  so  plainly  shown 
that  he  regarded  all  but  as  the  pin-prick  scratches 
of  pretty  woman,  who  capriciously  struggles, 
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crosses,  and  denies  before  she  finally  comes  to 
hand. 

Delia  was  not  a  child  nor  a  fool,  even  though 
she  could  behave  foolishly,  and  this  attitude  of  his, 
perceived  for  the  first  time,  put  her  out.  It  also 
frightened  her  a  little,  though  she  could  not  have 
told  why.  That  evening  she  got  a  feeling  that  he 
was  more  master  of  the  situation  than  she  cared  to 
allow.  It  crossed  her  mind  once  to  ask  herself 
how  the  matter  was  going  to  end — if  it  were  going 
to  be  all  quite  so  simple  as  she  had  thought — 
or,  rather,  in  her  light-hearted  carelessness,  not 
thought.  But  she  did  not  give  the  question  much 
room.  She  quickly  forgot  it,  and,  rallying,  was  her 
usual  sprightly  self.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
visit  she  held  her  own  gaily,  giving  Brackley  wit 
for  wit,  and  keen  word  for  keen  word,  in  the  way 
that  left  poor  bewildered  Jack  far  behind  and  quite 
out  of  reckoning. 

But  when  the  two  had  gone,  the  question  flitted 
across  her  mind  again.  Brackley  had  given  word 
for  word,  it  is  true,  when  she  sought  it,  and  jest 
for  jest,  and  the  deference  of  appearing  to  find  her 
his  equal,  if  not  his  vanquisher,  in  the  mimic  strife. 
But  what  was  that  worth  ?  And  how  was  it  all  to 
end  ?  As  it  began,  she  assured  herself — a  trifle  of 
summer  folly.  She  had  not  bade  the  man  here, 
and  it  were  useless  to  bid  him  away — he  would 
not  go  at  her  bidding.  His  coming  was  not  of 
her  choosing  or  within  her  preventing ;  she  was 
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not  going  to  shiver  and  shrink  and  fear — it  was  a 
laughing  rather  than  a  shivering  matter.  For  the 
rest,  what  harm  or  danger  was  there  in  holding 
converse  with  a  man  of  the  great  world  in  this 
unfrequented  spot,  more  especially  when  it  were 
well-nigh  impossible  to  refuse  ? 

At  this  point  she  fell  in  with  Sampson,  who  now 
:ame  from  the  house,  and  it  so  chanced  that  the 
first  thing  he  said  was  to  ask  concerning  Brackley — 
who  and  what  he  was. 

"  Brackley  ?  "  she  answered.  "  Lord  Brackley  ? 
He  does  not  belong  to  these  parts.  You  would 
not  know  him,  or  know  much  to  his  credit  if 
you  did." 

"  His  face  bears  that  out,"  Sampson  said. 
"  Why  does  he  come  here  ? " 

"  Because  he  thinks  to  marry  me." 

She  made  a  move  to  go  towards  the  garden  and 
he  accompanied  her  without  speaking.  "  Have 
you  an  objection?"  she  inquired,  noting  his  silence 
and  interpreting  it  her  own  way. 

"  To  his  thinking  ?  It  were  an  impertinence 
if  I  had." 

"  To  my  doing  then  ?  "  she  said,  the  desire  to 
quarrel  with  some  one  very  strong  in  her. 

He  hesitated  a  moment  ;  he  felt  the  humour  she 
was  in  and  perceived  that  the  present  was  an  ill 
time  for  speech. 

But  she  wanted  an  answer,  and  repeated  her 
query  more  emphatically. 
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"What  art  thou  doing,"  he  asked,  "and  what 
dost  thou  purpose  to  do  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "Do  I  purpose 
to  marry  him,  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  not  sure,  I 
cannot  tell,  nor  even  who  I  shall  marry,  or  if  I 
shall  marry  again  at  all.  Marriage  is  such  a  matter 
of  chance,  of  accident,  do  you  not  hold  ?  " 

He  did  not — there  is  little  of  chance  in  a 
Quaker's  universe.  He  said  so,  but  simply  and 
without  demanding  her  conformity  :  it  were  enough 
for  him  to  think  a  thing  for  himself  without  insist 
ing  that  the  rest  of  the  world  thought  with  him. 
She  observed  it,  but  it  did  not  mollify  her  ;  rather, 
just  now  she  desired  contradiction.  She  pulled  at 
the  green  things  that  grew  beside  the  path,  destroy 
ing  them  as  she  walked. 

"  I  sometimes  think,"  she  observed,  "  that  I 
shall  marry  the  next  tolerable  man  that  asks  me, 
to  be  quit  of  the  whole  problem." 

"  I  doubt  if  thou  wilt  find  that  wise,"  he 
said. 

"  You  think  not  ?  I  am  not  so  sure,  and  1  have 
had  some  experience,  seeing  that  I  have  already 
been  wife  and  widow  though  I  still  want  nearly 
three  years  to  thirty." 

"  So  I  have  heard,"  he  said. 

She  tilted  her  head  a  little.  "What  else  have 
you  heard  ? "  she  asked.  "  You  have  never  told 
me  in  all  the  times  we  have  met.  Did  you  hear 
that  I  married  for  money  or  for  name,  or  for  both 
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the  two  ?  All  are  said,  I  believe.  Perhaps  all  are 
true,  though  certainly  I  never  found  my  marriage 
irksome  to  me.  I  do  not  find  life  irksome,  but 
always  very  tolerable.  But  if  they  are  all  true,  or 
any  true,  it  stands  to  reason  that  another  marriage, 
if  I  make  it,  shall  be  for  love.  But  the  trouble 
is — who  do  I  love  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  In 
the  spring  time  I  thought  it  was  not  Cyprian,  but 
since  he  is  dead  I  am  not  half  so  sure.  But  since 
he  is  dead  I  cannot  marry  him  ;  and  I  cannot 
marry  Harvey,  who  killed  him — it  wouldn't  be 
decent.  And  as  for  the  others,  I  care  so  well  for 
them  all  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  What  do  you 
advise  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  advise."  He  knew  quite  well  she 
was  not  really  seeking  advice. 

"  You  may  speak  your  mind,"  she  told  him  ; 
"you  may  say,  if  you  choose,  that  no  honest 
woman  likes  ten  men  well  enough  to  marry  any 
one  of  them.  It's  not  so,  but  few  know  it.  You 
may  say  it,  and  say,  too,  that  no  honest  woman 
lets  ten  men  come  to  that  point  for  her." 

He  did  not  say  it,  the  which  aggravated  her 
present  mood  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  ;  all  he 
said  was,  "  I  am  no  judge  of  thy  affairs." 

"  What !  you  don't  condemn  me  ?  You  approve 
me  ;  and  Brackley  too,  peradventure,  and  all  town 
talk  ascribes  to  us  ?  Verily,  I  must  have  made  a 
convert  !  " 

But  he  did  not  say  so  ;  he  only  said,  "  What  I 
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approve  or  disapprove  is  a  matter  of  small  concern 
to  thee." 

"  Oh,  but  you  err  !  "  she  cried.  "  It  would 
interest  me  vastly.  I  would  dearly  love  to  hear 
what  you  think  of— of  Delilah  and  the  Philis 
tines  !  " 

Thereafter  it  must  be  admitted  she  received 
what  she  had  courted,  and  something  more  than 
she  expected.  Sampson  expressed  himself  on  her 
matters — such  of  them  as  he  had  heard  tell  of — 
and  the  ways  and  thinkings  from  which  they  might 
seem  to  arise.  It  was  not  easy  to  him  ;  it  was 
perhaps  the  hardest  thing  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  do,  for  this  in  her  which  his  conscience  could 
not  choose  but  condemn  was  not  the  whole  of  her  : 
it  was  as  the  dross  with  the  metal  ;  and  to  him  and 
his  she  had  shown  only  the  metal,  the  purest  gold — 
so  from  his  soul  he  hated  to  dwell  on  the  other. 
Moreover,  he  was  beholden  to  her  as  to  no  other 
person  ;  and  he  had  with  her  a  species  of  friendship 
such  as  he  had  with  no  other.  To  speak  thus 
were,  it  seemed,  to  deal  near  to  injustice  to  her — 
it  smacked  of  hypocrisy  and  pride  and  ingratitude  ; 
but  to  be  silent,  when  for  the  third  time  she  called 
for  speech,  were  to  be  a  coward,  a  traitor  to 
conscience,  and  a  shrinker  from  the  truth.  So  he 
spoke  plainly  and  briefly,  as  briefly  as  might  be. 

Delia  heard  him  out,  her  eyes  growing  wide 
and  dark  and  her  breath  coming  a  little  quicker. 
"  Oh  ! "  she  said  once  ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
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"  Thank  you  !  "  And  with  nothing  more  at  all 
she  left  him  and  went  within. 

For  an  hour  after  that  Sampson  was  alone  in 
the  overgrown  garden  with  the  fading  day  and  the 
damp  odours,  dew  distilled  from  the  weeds,  creep 
ing  about  him.  When  it  was  almost  dark  he  went 
in  and  up  to  the  little  upper  room  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him.  There  he  collected  the  goods 
which  Delia  had  that  day  brought  from  Shaftesbury, 
and  carrying  them  with  him,  opened  the  door  to 
go.  As  he  did  so  the  door  near  was  opened  also, 
and  Delia  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  room 
beyond. 

"Where  are  you  going  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Away,"  he  answered. 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  do  not  trust  me  ?  After 
what  you  have  said  you  think  I  will  give  you 
up  ?  " 

«  Nay." 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  when  a  man's  single 
word  will  carry  conviction  and  say  all  there  is 
of  denial — even  make  it  clear  that  he  trusts  as  he 
would  trust  himself. 

"  Why,  then,  are  you  going  ?  Because  you  feel 
you  cannot  stay  longer  in  the  camp  of  the 
Philistines  ? " 

"  Nay—"  He  hesitated.  "  But  I  cannot  stay  ;  I 
cannot  take  more  kindness  from  one  whom  I  have 
so  hurt." 

"  Hurt  ?     How  hurt  ?     Love,  Truth,  Vanity — 
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they  are  the  only  things  by  which  one  can  suffer. 
By  which  do  you  think  you  can  touch  me  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer  ;  he  only  said  good-bye. 

"  Do  you  wish  what  was  said  unsaid  ?  Do 
you " — she  came  a  step  nearer,  so  that  she  was 
between  him  and  the  passage-way — "do  you 
unsay  any  part  of  it  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  shook  his 
head.  "  It  is  what  I  think  of  what  I  have  heard," 
he  said;  "beyond  that — "  he  dropped  his  hand 
with  something  of  humility,  something  of  helpless 
ness,  then  moved  to  pass  her. 

But  she  caught  him  by  the  lapel  of  the  coat. 
"  My  friend,"  she  said,  her  voice  suddenly  full 
and  warm,  "  you  cannot  go  ;  I  cannot  afford  to  let 
Truth  escape  out  of  my  doors." 

She  put  a  hand  on  his  bundle.  "  You  are  the 
only  man  who  has  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  told 
me  the  unpalatable  about  myself.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  forgive  you  ;  to  say  that  is  to  own  it  true, 
for  if  it  were  not  there  is  nothing  to  forgive,  and 
if  it  were  " — she  spread  out  her  hands  with  a  little 
rueful  laugh — "  what  a  thing  I  would  appear  !  " 

He  stood  doubtful.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  I  were  to  go." 

"  No,"  she  said  ;  "  no,  I  want  you — I  think  I 
have  need  of  you."  She  spoke  half  wistfully,  then, 
turning  with  one  of  her  swift  changes,  "  Come," 
she  cried  gaily,  "let  us  go  down,  I  am  cold  and 
hungry  ;  let  us  eat,  and  afterwards — afterwards, 
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perhaps,  I  will  tell  you  about  the  '  beyond  that ' 
which,  so  far,  you  do  not  know." 

They  went.  Perhaps  Sampson  may  be  for 
given. 

And  below  she  told  him  more  fully  of  her  life 
and  ways  :  told  him  things  unknown  to  her  world, 
to  friends  and  foes  alike  ;  sitting  long  by  candle 
light  to  recall,  half  whimsically,  half  sadly,  the  past 
with  its  chequered  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  and 
her  own  gay  courage  and  joy  of  life  that  ran 
through  all.  And,  when  she  demanded  it,  Sampson 
perforce  gave  what  judgment  he  could  ;  finding  it 
not  easy,  but  speaking  honestly,  condemning  some 
of  that  which  the  world  smiled  upon,  and  excusing 
some  of  that  which  the  world  condemned,  and 
showing  himself  quicker  than  she,  who  had  them, 
to  divine  the  motives  that  underlay  some  deeds. 
It  was  a  strange  evening — strange  for  Delia  and 
strange  for  her  guest  too ;  but  neither  was  in  a 
hurry  to  end  it.  Even  when  at  last  they  bade 
good-night  it  was  with  a  feeling  there  was  yet 
more  to  say. 

"  But  there  will  be  other  opportunities,"  Delia 
said.  "  I  foresee  you  .will  be  here  many  days." 

"  I  do  not  yet  foresee  that  so  plainly,"  he  said. 

But  she  cut  him  short,  entreating  him  not  to 
begin  anew  the  argument  of  the  afternoon. 

"  The  hour  is  over-late  for  that,"  he  returned, 
smiling.  "  But  may  I  say  that  I  thank  thee  much 
for  thy  proffered  kindness,  and  until  word  comes 
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from  Darius  Leventhwaite  I  will,  if  thou  art  indeed 
willing  to  give  me  shelter,  abide  here,  which  is  the 
only  spot  to  which  he  knows  to  send  message. 
After  that — " 

"  After  that,"  she  assured  him,  "  you  must  still 
stay  here,  for  it  will  be  impossible — sheer  folly  and 
needless  putting  yourself  and  your  household  in 
trouble — to  return  to  Shaftesbury." 

He  knew  it,  and  though  he  was  ready  enough, 
as  all  Friends  were,  to  testify,  even  to  imprison 
ment  and  loss,  for  conscience'  sake,  when  the  call 
came,  he  was  not  of  the  sort  which  confuses  the 
call  or  runs  himself  and  others  into  unnecessary 
jeopardy  to  gain  the  notoriety  of  martyrdom. 

"  I  agree,"  said  he,  "  that  it  may  be  well  I  do 
not  return  to  Shaftesbury  yet.  If  word  comes  that 
things  are  fair  there — as  they  may  be  under  the 
hand  of  Darius  Leventhwaite — it  were  likely  best 
I  remained  quiet  awhile ;  but  I  think  not  to 
trespass  upon  thy  kindness." 

Delia,  however,  thought  otherwise,  and  only 
laughed  when  he  urged  the  risk  she  ran. 

"  Nay,"  he  said,  "  there  is  risk.  Even  if  it  be 
as  thou  sayest,  and  small  chance  of  any  rinding  or 
suspecting  me  here,  see,  if  the  unlikely  happened, 
how  thou  wouldest  stand !  Supposing  I  were 
found  with  thee  ?  " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?  1  have  never  cared  a  snap 
of  the  fingers  for  town  talk.  My  reputation  can 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  strong  enough  by  this 
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time,  else  it  would  not  be  here.  I  do  not  begin 
to  think  of  that  now." 

"  It  was  not  that  in  my  mind,"  Sampson  said. 
"The  gap  the  world  sets  between  thee  and  me 
would  save  thee,  even  with  tattlers,  from  any 
imputation  but  kindness.  But  kindness  bestowed 
on  one  in  my  case  will  bring  thee  into  trouble." 

"  I'd  be  haled  before  a  justice  ? "  Delia  asked. 
"You  think  that?  Good  lack,  what  joy!  If  it 
were  not  for  the  consequence  to  you  I'd  to-morrow 
set  about  bringing  such  a  jape  to  pass." 

"  Nay,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter,"  he  protested. 

"  Nay,  but  it  isn't,"  she  retorted,  all  a-ripple 
with  laughter  at  the  bare  thought.  "It  would  be 
the  best  jest  Salisbury  has  had  for  many  a  year — 
that  is,  if  Mr.  Belor  could  ever  be  brought  to  go 
through  with  his  part,  which,  I  fear,  is  much  to  be 
doubted." 

She  laughed  joyously,  and  one  could  well  believe 
the  justice  who  undertook  to  bring  her  to  book  in 
this  matter,  or  most  others,  would  have  no  easy 
task,  even  if  his  name  were  not  Belor,  and  it  did 
not  happen  to  be  known  to  the  public  that  he 
coveted  the  lone  widow's  patch  of  land.  Possibly 
Sampson  perceived  something  of  it.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  it  is  true,  and  believed  in  the  single  eye  ; 
but  he  was  a  man  too,  and  so  likely  knew  that 
there  were  other  things  besides  in  the  world.  At 
all  events  he  argued  no  more  that  evening,  but 
returned  his  hostess's  "  good-night,"  and  retired 
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to  sleep  quietly  in  the  little  upper  chamber  which 
had  been  Mirander's. 

It  was  four  days  before  any  word  came  from 
Shaftesbury — four  very  fine  and  perfect  days,  when 
the  sun  shone  all  day,  and  the  harvest  moon  by 
night  was  a  round  plate  of  gold  in  a  sky  of  indigo. 
In  the  low  country  the  land  was  parched,  and 
distant  towns  melted  in  a  haze  of  heat  ;  but  up 
here,  in  the  high  solitude,  was  ever  a  pleasant 
breeze  and  an  air  light  and  cool  to  a  man's  lungs. 
Water  might  be  scarce  on  the  chalky  uplands,  but 
there  were  deep  wells  about  the  ruined  house  of 
Ashcombe  where  water  was  always  darkling  cool, 
and  old  dew-ponds,  older  than  the  oldest  stone  of 
the  long-decayed  mansion — older  than  any  tale  or 
tradition  of  family  or  name.  They  were  something 
weed-grown  and  wasted  now,  but  Sampson  set  to 
clearing  them.  He  set  to  clearing  a  little  in  the 
long-neglected  garden  too — to  pulling  weeds  and 
training  rose-boughs,  and  making  some  flea-bite  of 
order  in  the  wilderness  of  disorder :  this  for  the 
sheer  love  of  gardens  that  was  in  him,  and  for  the 
energy  which  was  fain  to  be  doing.  And  Delia 
worked  with  him — with  less  knowledge  certainly, 
but  an  energy  as  great,  and  her  own  joy  in  doing, 
and  in  summer  hours,  and  mere  living.  Such  was 
their  diligence  that  more  than  once  Sampson  was 
driven  to  discard  his  sober  coat,  and  Delia  to  tuck 
up  her  gay  skirt.  And  if  they  looked  less  like 
Quaker  and  lady  then — why,  they  looked  more 
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like  man  and  woman  ;  and  that,  after  all,  is  what 
Adam  and  Eve  were  when  they  worked  in  the  first 
garden. 

On  the  fifth  day  came  a  stranger  to  Ashcombe. 
She  came  in  the  early  afternoon,  having  driven  in 
the  heat  of  the  day ;  and  a  long  drive,  too,  for  the 
road  which  would  take  the  great  coach  from  Ferns- 
more  to  Ashcombe  was  a  deal  farther  than  the 
bridle-path  over  the  hills.  ^  At  the  time  of  the 
coming  Delia  was  seated  beside  the  old  dew-pond 
watching  Sampson,  stripped  to  shirt  and  breeches, 
at  work  at  the  clearing  of  it. 

Mirander  sought  her  to  bring  the  news. 
"  Madam  Tollemarche,  my  lady,"  said  she,  stand 
ing  demure,  "craves  the  honour  of  a  few  words." 

"  Madam  Tollemarche  ?"  Delia  repeated.  "Who 
is  that  ?  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  of  that 
style,  unless — unless  it  is  the  Cousin  Mary  !  Has 
that  addlepate  Jack  been  sending  for  his  Cousin 
Mary,  I  wonder  ?  Has  the  lady  the  face  of  a 
horse,  Mirry,  as  ugly  as  a  Gorgon  ?  " 

Mirander  pursed  her  lips  with  an  air  of  unutter 
able  virtue.  "  Saving  your  presence,  my  lady," 
said  she,  "  but  I  shouldn't  name  her  c  lady  '  at  all. 
As  for  looks—  She  tilted  her  nose  in  a  way 
which  indicated  that  that,  of  course,  was  a  matter 
of  taste,  and  one  where  men  and  women — notably 
good  women — might  differ. 

"  O — oh  !  "  said  Delia,  and  her  lips  twitched  at 
the  outrageous  virtue  of  the  elderly  maid. 
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But  Mirander  did  not  unbend.  "  Shall  I  tell 
her  you  are  much  occupied,  my  lady  ? "  she  in 
quired.  "  I'm  to  make  your  excuses  and  entreat  a 
message  ? " 

"  By  no  means,"  Delia  answered.  "  I  will  go 
and  see  her  myself." 

"  But,  my  lady — "  Mirander  protested. 

"  But,  Mirry !  "  Delia  mimicked,  and,  rising, 
shook  out  her  skirts. 

Mirander  tossed  her  head.  "The  impudence 
of  the  hussy  !  "  she  muttered. 

"  Stuff !  "  said  Delia,  and  went  down  the  path, 
pausing  to  speak  to  Sampson,  who  was  out  of  ear 
shot  of  this  colloquy.  "  Should  you  turn  away 
unseen  one  who  has  driven  goodness  knows  how 
far  to  see  you  ?  "  she  asked  lightly  in  passing. 

"  Not  without  strong  reason,"  he  answered. 

Delia  nodded  triumphantly  to  Mirander. 

"  She's  not  what  she  should  be,  sir,"  Mirander 
protested. 

"Are  there  many  of  us  that?"  he  asked,  smil 
ing,  then  inquired  of  Delia  whether  she  would 
sooner  he  went  within  doors  during  the  visitor's 
stay. 

"  Oh  no  ;  there  will  be  no  need,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  to  see  me  she  has  come.  I  do  not  suppose  she 
will  remain  long ;  and  as  for  her  men,  they  will 
stay  about  by  the  stables — and  hear  nothing  there, 
seeing  there  is  no  one  but  Godi  to  speak,  and  it'd 
be  a  clever  man  that  got  a  question  into  her  ears." 
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With  that  she  went,  Mirander  following. 

In  the  small  parlour  she  found  awaiting  her  a 
slim  young  creature  with  skin  of  ivory  and  eyes 
velvet  brown,  half  melting,  half  fierce — in  short, 
Joanna  the  gipsy.  She  was  somewhat  too 
gorgeously  dressed,  somewhat  watching  and  dis 
trustful  in  her  mien,  but  she  bore  herself  proudly 
and  mightily  well  on  the  whole.  Delia  admired 
her  for  it,  and,  with  her  lax  judgments  and  ready 
sympathies,  straightway  forgot  in  interest  the 
things  she  should  have  remembered  against  her. 

"  I  take  this  very  kindly  of  you,  madam,"  she 
said,  just  as  if  the  wench  had  been  a  lady  indeed. 
"It  is  a  great  way  to  come,  and  the  weather  most 
inconvenient  hot." 

The  gipsy  looked  at  her  sharply,  half  suspicious 
of  the  pleasantness,  yet  with  her  acute  senses 
responding,  almost  as  an  animal's,  to  Delia's 
golden  voice.  "I  have  brought  a  message,"  she 
said  carefully,  as  one  using  a  not  quite  familiar 
language. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Delia.  "  So  far  to  bring  me  a 
message  ?  I  am  even  more  your  debtor." 

She  prayed  her  to  be  seated  and  called  for  re 
freshment,  talking  easily  the  while.  Joanna  ac 
cepted  what  was  offered,  still  distrustful  of  this 
reception  of  gracious  courtesy,  but  by  degrees 
growing  more  at  ease.  Her  demeanour  was  not 
without  dignity — native  grace,  no  doubt,  enhanced 
by  what  she  had  learnt  in  her  recent  life  and 
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association.  She  did  not,  it  is  true,  cease  to 
watch  Delia,  as  a  wild  animal  watches  a  tame, 
warily  ;  but  there  was  something  of  curiosity  in 
the  watch  and  something  of  admiration  too.  At 
the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so,  during 
which  time  she  had  played  the  lady  visitor  more 
than  passably,  she  produced  a  letter  from  her  dress. 

"  I  have  this  for  you,"  she  said,  handing  it  to 
Delia. 

There  was  no  name  upon  it,  only  the  drawing 
of  a  galloping  post  and  some  silly  rhyme  such 
as  ingenious  folk  inscribe  on  their  letters  for  the 
behoof  of  the  carriers  : — 

"  In  haste,  in  haste, 
No  time  to  waste. 
Go  swift  as  a  bird. 
Lose  not  a  word  /" 

The  writing  thereof  was  not  Jack's  illegible  scrawl, 
but  a  neat  and  rather  ornate  penmanship,  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  him  nor  to  Brackley  either.  Indeed, 
the  visit  altogether  was  not  to  be  attributed  to 
them  ;  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  sending 
Joanna  the  gipsy  here.  For  the  life  of  her  Delia 
could  not  at  the  moment  think  who  would.  She 
opened  the  letter  and  straightway  saw  ;  at  the  foot 
of  the  somewhat  lengthy  communication  she 
read  : — 

Your  humble  and  obd  servant 
D™  Leventhwaite. 
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He  had  said  he  would  send  by  an  unexpected 
messenger  and  he  most  assuredly  had  done  so  ! 

"  There  is  no  answer,"  Joanna  was  saying.  "  I 
will  bear  a  message  if  you  choose,  but  it  must 
be  only  two  words — well  or  ill,  here  or  there,  that 
is  all." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Delia,  "  that  is  to  be  all  ?  No 
doubt  you  are  right  ;  messages  should  be  brief, 
should  they  not  ?  " 

She  perceived  that  Darius  Leventhwaite  had  not 
taken  his  messenger  into  complete  confidence  ;  he 
was  not  the  sort  who  would  could  it  be  safely 
avoided.  Joanna  had  brought  his  letter  and 
knew  it  to  be  private,  but  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  inside  it.  Delia  had  never  a  doubt  of  her 
integrity  with  regard  to  the  letter,  and  Darius 
Leventhwaite  had  not  either,  although  he  possibly 
had  doubts  if  she  would  as  entirely  respect  the 
confidence  of  another's  reply.  At  all  events  the 
sole  return  message  was  to  be  in  two  words,  which 
would  convey  to  him  Sampson's  condition  and 
whereabouts,  and  to  the  messenger  nothing,  even 
if  she  did  not  regard  them  as  merely  cypher.  All 
this  Delia  was  able  to  guess  ;  but  how  and  in  what 
way  the  Quaker's  man  had  this  near  acquaintance 
with  the  gipsy  she  could  not  guess  ;  it  was  an 
astonishing  and  complete  puzzle  to  her.  However, 
she  did  not  commit  the  folly  of  asking  anything 
of  the  girl.  She  continued  to  treat  her  with  all 
politeness  and  kindness,  as  if  she  verily  had  been 
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a  Madam  Tollemarche  ;  and,  when  she  took  her 
departure,  gave  her  only  the  two  words  to  carry- 
away—"  Well.  Here." 

When  she  was  gone  Delia  went  back  to  the 
dew-pond  carrying  the  letter  with  her. 

Sampson  looked  up  from  his  work  as  she  ap 
proached.  "Thy  visitor  has  gone,  then?."  he 
said. 

She  nodded.  "  She  brought  a  letter  from 
Darius  Leventhwaite,"  she  said. 

"  Darius  Leventhwaite  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  said  he  would  send  by  an  unexpected 
messenger,  and  he  has.  You  will  like  to  hear  how 
things  go  in  Shaftesbury  ?  It  seems  better  than 
one  would  have  dared  hope." 

She  sat  down  on  the  ground  near  him,  and 
spreading  the  sheet,  read  it,  stopping  to  make  a 
comment  now  and  then. 

"All  here  fare  well,"  she  read.  "The  lad,  Bob  Stead- 
man,  had  some  small  mishap  with  the  purple  dye  yesterday, 
in  no  way  serious,  but  for  the  present  we  hold  back  from 
making  it.  Mistress  Jane  Coventry  the  day  before  tore 
her  finger  on  a  nail  whilst  gathering  plums  on  the  far  wall. 
Beyond  these  nothing — " 

"  That's  not  serious.  I  suppose  he'll  come  to  the 
gist  of  the  matter  when  he's  ready  ;  he'd  be  likely 
to  go  to  work  his  own  way,  and  that  not  always 
the  least  circuitous.  Ah,  here  we  have  something 
more — " 
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"  Dawkins  has  retreated,  he  and  his  evil  rabble — " 

"  There  were  but  two  of  them,"  Delia  chuckled  ; 
"  so  far  as  I  could  make  out,  they  did  not  honour 
you  with  a  posse." 

"  his  evil  rabble  have  returned  to  their  accursed  master,  the 
devil — by  courtesy,  Belor.  They  are  by  him  dispatched 
elsewhere.  I  have  no  exact  certitude  where,  though  I  have 
fancy  it  may  be  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Semley 
and  Sedgehill.  There  appears  to  be  some  extraordinary 
suspicion  arisen — how  and  why  is  beyond  my  poor  intelli 
gence  to  guess — that  their  quarry  has  retired  thither.  At  all 
events,  the  hunt  would  seem  to  be  taking  itself  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  county.  Here  we  are  left  in  the 
possession  of  peace,  and,  I  have  expectation,  are  likely  to 
remain  so  in  the  absence  of  the  regretted  master.  The 
ladies  of  the  household  are  much  contented  since  I  have 
been  able  to  assure  them  of  his  safety  though  not  of  his 
exact  whereabouts.  The  retreat  of  Dawkins  is  a  relief 
too,  ind  the  further  respite  that  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain — that  no  deputy  of  his  is  quartered  upon  the  house — 
is  a  consolation.  Dawkins — I  cannot  tell  by  what  acci 
dent,  saving  and  excepting  that  I  am  no  Quaker — would 
seem  to  regard  me  as  friend  and  ally  to  himself,  an  insult 
I  would  resent  to  the  blood  were  it  not  that  it  is  likely  to 
serve  to  protect  the  property,  the  household,  and  the  women 
of  my  respected  master.  I  am  here  in  command  by  the 
good  will  of  Dawkins,  as  well  as  by  default  of  and  in  deputy 
for  said  master,  and  I  have  strong  reason  to  expect  that  all 
will  go  well  here,  both  in  the  sheds,  the  office,  and  household 
in  consequence.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  poor  mortal  to 
forecast  the  future,  I  think  there  is  little  reason  to  entertain 
fears  of  any  kind,  unless,  of  course,  the  early  return  of  my 
regretted  master  to  Shaftesbury  precipitates  matters,  and  not 
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only  loses  him  his  liberty  but  also  jeopardises  his  whole 
household." 

So  Delia  read  with  appreciation  of  the  cautious 
wording,  which  not  only  contained  not  a  single 
"  ladyship  "  or  other  indication  as  to  whom  the 
letter  was  written,  but  also  gave  no  hint  of 
Sampson's  whereabouts,  and  little,  except  to  one 
who  could  read  between  the  lines,  of  the  part 
played  by  the  wily  Darry.  Afterwards  she  read 
a  paragraph  anent  the  work  of  the  cloth-weaving 
and  the  doings  of  sundry  customers  and  Darry's 
own  actions  in  several  matters  of  business — this, 
of  course,  included  for  the  benefit  of  the  master, 
although  there  was  nothing  to  say  so  ;  indeed, 
it  was  prefaced  by  the  remark — 

"  Emboldened  by  the  interest  you  once  deigned  to  show  in 
the  difficulties  and  trivialities  of  our  work  I  venture  to  in 
scribe,  for  your  perusal  or  otherwise  as  patience  allows,  the 
following  details." 

Delia  read  it  all  to  Sampson,  and  then  gave  her 
self  up  to  laughter  ;  she  enjoyed  it  almost  as 
much  as  Darry  himself  had  the  writing  thereof. 

"He's  a  jewel,"  she  declared,  "a  jewel,  this 
man  of  yours  !  " 

Sampson  agreed  warmly.  "  I  am  very  much 
beholden  to  him,"  he  said.  "  He  has  done  for 
me  what  no  other  could  have  done,  and  what, 
I  think,  there  are  not  a  great  many  would  have 
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been  willing  to  do,  seeing  he  is  not  one  of  us 
and  would  have  been  well  justified  to  seek  his 
own  safety." 

"  Yes,"  said  Delia.  She  turned  the  letter 
thoughtfully ;  it,  its  style,  the  clear  pleasure  the 
writer  took  in  putting  himself  on  paper,  and  the 
sly  humour  of  it,  confirmed  the  suspicion  she  had 
got  when  she  saw  Darry  the  other  day  at  Shaftes- 
bury.  He — she  could  not  avoid  thinking  it — was 
a  sort  who  might  well  have  perpetrated  the  un 
fortunate  jest  concerning  Naboth's  Vineyard.  She 
glanced  at  Sampson.  Did  he  suspect,  she  won 
dered.  He  said  nothing  about  it  and  gave  no 
sign  of  it,  only  approved  the  man  for  standing  by 
the  household  when  he  might  have  fled. 

"  Who  and  what  is  this  Leventhwaite  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  That  I  cannot  tell,"  Sampson  answered.  "  In 
part  I  do  not  know,  and  in  part  I  do  not  hold 
myself  at  liberty  to  speak,  seeing  it  is  his  matter. 
But  this  I  know  :  he  has  served  me  well,  except 
ing  only  for  occasional  folly,  and  shown  him 
self  honest  as  well  as  kind,  although  I  think 
to  be ,  honest  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  to 
him.  For  that  reason,  with  others,  I  fear  for  this 
present  happening  for  him  :  the  temptation  from 
the  truth  will  be  great.  I  would  not  have  him 
tempted  to  deception  on  my  account." 

"  No,"  said  Delia.  She  found  this  view  and 
the  mind  which  could  entertain  it  in  these  circum- 
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stances  somewhat  strange.  It  occurred  to  her, 
however,  that  it  might  be  some  such  thing  which 
had  tempted  to  an  unusual  honesty  this  man  who, 
in  all  likelihood,  was  born  and  talented  for  other 
things. 

Sampson  had  gone  back  to  the  dew-pond,  and 
for  a  while  worked  in  silence  ;  then,  as  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  he  asked,  "  Who  was  it  that 
brought  this  letter  to  thee  ?  " 

"A  gipsy  girl,"  Delia  answered.  "  I  don't  know 
how  your  man  comes  to  know  her,  but  she  brought 
his  letter." 

"  He  knows  many  folk,"  Sampson  said  ;  "  some 
perhaps  not  too  well  reputed.  He  is  young  and 
good  -  hearted  ;  such  make  friends  along  every 
hedgerow.  I  doubt  if  they  are  much  the  worse 
for  it." 

Delia  agreed.  "This  friend  of  his,"  she  ob 
served,  "  knows  little  of  the  matter  in  hand.  I 
think  you  may  have  no  uneasiness  about  betrayal, 
for  I  am  certain  he  has  told  her  nothing  except 
that  she  carried  a  private  letter." 

"That  is  not  well,"  Sampson  said;  "it  were 
fairer  did  she  know." 

"  What  ?  "  Delia  cried.  "  Would  you  have  her 
know  ?  Should  you  like  to  have  this  gipsy  wench 
mixed  in  your  matters  ?  " 

"I  do  not  like  that  any  be  mixed  in  it,"  Sampson 
answered.  c<  I  would  that  there  were  no  matter  to 
be  mixed  in.  Indeed,  my  mind  misgives  me  even 
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now  that  it  were  well  to  end  it  and  go  straightway 
to  Shaftesbury.  I  would  do  so  were  it  not  for 
others  concerned.  As  it  is,  I  would  certainly  not 
desire  any  to  be  concerned  in  the  matter  who  does 
not  know  the  risk  run." 

"  Pray,  what  would  you  do  then  ?  "  Delia  asked. 

"  I  would  see  her  if  she  came  again.  If  she 
does  not  come,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  and 
no  harm  done.  If  she  does,  it  will  mean  that 
Darius  Leventhwaite  thinks  to  use  her  as  news- 
carrier,  which  is  not  fair  if  she  does  not  know  how 
that  may  bring  her  into  suspicion.  If  she  comes, 
I  will,  with  thy  permission,  see  her,  and  either  tell 
her  to  come  no  more  or  else  tell  her  the  risks, 
according  as  would  seem  wisest." 

Delia  looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment,  not 
the  less  because  this  clearly  seemed  so  rational  and 
natural  a  thing  to  him  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
considering.  It  was  right  in  a  sort  —  her  sense 
of  justice  allowed  that;  but  it  was  far  from  the 
ordinary  in  her  experience,  and,  as  she  saw,  might 
be  inconvenient — as  inconvenient  as  some  other 
of  the  things  that  arose  from  Quakers'  single-eyed 
following  of  what  they  deemed  right.  She  hesitated 
a  moment  before  she  gave  the  permission  which  he 
asked.  Then  she  gave  it. 

After  all,  why  withhold  it  ?  In  the  end  she 
would  give  it.  And  in  the  end  likely  it  would 
work  out  well.  There  was  a  curious  wisdom  in 
what  seemed  Quaker  folly,  a  simple  logic  in  the 
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undeviating  following  of  what  was  deemed  right, 
which,  though  it  might  lead  through  hard  places, 
yet  reached  sound  conclusions.  Surprising,  perhaps, 
in  this  world  of  illogic,  and  a  matter  sometimes 
for  laughter  and  jeers  of  scoffers,  but  sometimes 
for  admiration  too.  Delia  was  drawn  more  to 
admiration  than  scoffing ;  something  in  Quaker 
ism,  or  that  of  it  which  was  shown  by  Sampson 
Rideout,  appealed  to  her,  to  her  courage,  her  love 
of  truth,  her  disdain  of  the  artificials  and  shackles 
of  life.  At  that  time  she  was  much  drawn  to  it, 
continually  interesting  herself  to  learn  more  of  it 
in  those  August  days. 

Gradually  the  far -spent  month  passed  and 
dropped  into  the  gold  of  September.  Delia  still 
stayed  at  Ashcombe,  and  Sampson  too,  although 
at  times  she  felt  that  she  held  him  there  by  no 
certain  tenure — suspected,  even,  that  it  was  not 
she  who  held  at  all.  But  whether  it  was  she  or 
some  other  thing,  there  he  was,  and  there  she 
was ;  and  the  two  of  them  worked  in  the  garden, 
or  rested  in  the  dense  shade  of  the  walnut  trees, 
or  sat  late  of  nights  talking  by  candle-light  of  the 
matters  whereof  folk  do  talk  who,  though  far  as 
the  poles  asunder  on  all  matters  of  the  outside,  yet 
have  some  rare  points  of  inward  contact. 

So  the  golden  days  slipped  by — those  days  when 
harvests  are  gathered  in,  and  earth  and  sky  hold 
pause  for  a  little  space ;  when  swallows  skim  on 
low  wings,  taking  farewell  of  green  places  and 
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still,  mirroring  pools ;  when  the  faithful  robin 
begins  to  show,  piping  among  the  orchard  trees, 
and  the  mellow  sun  falls  warm  and  friendly  on 
tangled  garden  and  old  red  wall.  Ah,  good  days, 
good  days !  Good  Mother  Earth  that  holds  us 
close  to  her  warm  brown  breast ! 


Chapter  XI. 

HOW   LORD    BRACKLEY   WOOED,    AND 
HOW   HE   PROSPERED. 

TT  was  not  for  nothing,  nor  yet  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  pure  air  and  country  life,  that  Lord 
Brackley  spent  the  summer  in  the  Down  Country ; 
that  is  already  known.  It  is  also  already  known 
that  the  reason  of  his  coming  and  the  explanation 
of  his  stopping  was  called  Delia  Falkirk.  Delia 
herself  knew  this  full  as  well  as  he ;  and  though 
she  did  not  encourage  his  coming,  she  cannot 
either  be  said  to  have  told  him  to  go  away. 

Daily,  almost,  he  rode  to  Ashcombe  ;  daily, 
almost,  when  she  would  receive  him,  he  waited 
upon  Delia  with  the  air  of  one  who  bided  his 
time  and  lay  siege — a  patient,  watching  siege. 
Usually  Delia  did  receive  him  if  she  were  within 
hail  when  he  came ;  but  she  gave  him  no  other 
encouragement,  and  never  an  opportunity  to  speak 
a  word  of  love  did  he  want  to  do  so.  She  ever 
fenced  with  him  skilfully,  lightly,  like  a  very 
expert  swordsman,  not  at  all  like  a  woman  with 

8a 
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fluttering  heart.  And  he  returned  her  word-play 
with  strokes  as  fine,  possessing  himself  with  a 
grim  patience,  as  if  he  were  ready  to  wait,  feeling 
sure  that  in  the  end  he  must  win.  Nay,  at  times, 
even,  it  were  as  if  he  watched  the  play  and  feint 
of  a  thing  already  within  reach  of  the  hand  he 
did  not  yet  trouble  to  close. 

But  when  August  was  spent  a  change  came  over 
affairs.  Delia,  the  man  of  much  experience  felt,  was 
wearying  of  the  game.  Why  ?  He  hardly  troubled 
to  ask  himself,  still  less  to  answer.  Whim,  caprice 
— one  cannot  tell  what  trifles  influence  a  woman. 
Certainly  no  other  interest  and  no  other  person  could 
have  crossed  his  field  in  this  remote  spot ;  he  was 
sure  of  that,  and,  contemptuous  of  such  rivalry, 
never  seriously  thinking  on  it.  She  was  merely 
weary  of  the  play,  or  else  growing  wary,  perhaps 
a  trifle  afraid.  He  smiled  at  that  thought,  seeing 
the  beginning  of  the  end.  Certainly  she  was  less 
complacent  these  days.  When  a  rider  came  from 
Fernsmore  she  was  more  than  half  the  times  not 
to  be  seen,  and  when  seen,  not  careful  to  show 
herself  agreeable.  By  the  time  September  was 
well  in,  Jack  had  decided  the  chance  of  seeing 
her  was  too  small  to  be  worth  the  ride,  more 
especially  seeing  that  Joanna  was  still  at  Fernsmore 
and  her  company  better.  Time  and  again  Brackley 
rode  over  the  three  hills  alone,  only  to  hear  that 
the  lady  was  abroad  somewhere.  It  was  always 
the  discreet  Mirander  who  told  him  this,  and  who 
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never  knew  when  her  mistress  would  return.  If 
he  waited  an  hour  she  did  not  come;  and  if  he 
asked,  the  maid  never  knew  quite  where  she  had 
gone.  Once  or  twice  she  gave  some  name  or 
place  where  she  said  she  believed  her  lady  had 
intended  to  go  ;  but  did  he  ride  that  way  he  never 
chanced  to  meet  her. 

Having  done  this  more  than  once,  and  more 
than  once  waited  the  hour,  he  gave  it  up,  and 
interpreted  her  ladyship's  change  of  front  his  own 
way.  She  was  tired  of  fooling  and  visits  that 
tended  to  nothing ;  she  was  making  it  plain  she 
would  have  none  of  him  unless  he  came  to  busi 
ness.  He  laughed  at  the  thought — a  silent  laugh 
that  tightened  his  lips  and  bared  his  teeth.  It 
was  like  Delia  this — her  independence,  her  high 
value  of  herself,  her  daring,  flinging  all  on  a  cast. 
She  was  not  afraid  to  risk  losing  him,  as  others 
of  her  comparatively  obscure  birth  would  have 
been,  by  this  cavalier  treatment,  nor  was  she  afraid 
of  incensing  him ;  she  was  afraid  of  nothing,  not 
even  himself.  He  laughed  with  half  -  grudging 
admiration.  She  had  been  time  enough  making 
up  her  mind  to  him  at  all — at  least,  no  doubt  she 
thought  she  had  been  all  these  past  weeks  doing  it 
— and  exercising  her  right  of  choice.  His  smile  was 
amused  here,  and  his  look  the  look  of  one  who 
watches  the  gambols  of  a  kitten.  She  had  taken 
all  that  time  to  make  up  her  mind  (to  the  in 
evitable)  ;  but  now  that  she  had  made  it  up — 
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hey,  presto  1  it  must  befall  in  a  moment!  No 
more  waiting  for  my  lady ;  no  empty  compliments 
and  light  word-play,  such  as  she  had  fed  him  with, 
but  a  square  coming  to  terms.  Marriage — nothing 
less  for  Lady  Falkirk,  for  one  who  was  little  more 
than  an  impoverished  squire's  daughter  before  her 
bewildering  charms  had  won  her  a  wealthy  provin 
cial  husband — marriage  with  a  belted  earl,  after 
having  been  three  months  making  up  her  mind 
to  accept  it :  that,  or  else  he  must  go  about  his 
business.  That  was  Delia  Falkirk's  decision  as 
Brackley  interpreted  it;  and  seeing  that  it  did 
not  cross  his  own,  he  admired  her  for  the  value 
she  set  on  herself,  for  her  courage  and  her  pride, 
even  though  it  a  little  chagrined  one  who  was  more 
prepared  to  dictate  terms  than  to  accept  them. 
Well,  she  should  have  her  way — he  had  all  along 
meant  the  same  himself;  she  should  have  it,  but 
not  quite  in  her  time ;  she  should  wait  a  little 
for  the  good  of  his  vanity  and  the  humbling  of 
hers. 

For  a  week,  then,  he  left  her  alone  and  never 
went  near  Ashcombe  at  all.  That,  he  reckoned, 
would  allow  her  time  to  first  sulk  for  his  default 
and  afterwards  repent  hers  and  wholesomely  dread 
losing  him.  He  left  Fernsmore  for  the  time 
being.  Though  he  was  complacent  at  his  victory 
he  was  also  most  deucedly  impatient,  and  might 
have  found  it  hard  to  keep  to  his  week's  resolution 
with  no  better  distraction  at  hand  than  Jack :  so 
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he  went  away,  and  in  more  congenial  company 
sought  distraction,  and  in  a  measure,  so  far  as  time 
permitted,  made  up  for  the  necessarily  mild  life  he 
had  lived  during  his  country  sojourn.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  his  dissipations,  which  impatience  and 
recent  abstinence  made  rather  noteworthy,  had 
quite  the  desired  effect ;  they  did  not  serve  to 
fill  the  gap  of  absence  specially  well.  Indeed, 
that  absence,  however  it  might  affect  Delia,  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  its  ordainer  and  made  him 
very  bad  company  ;  made  him,  too,  indifferent  to  or 
disdainful  of  former  pleasures,  conscious,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  growing  old,  or  afraid  that  he  was 
growing  foolish  as  any  callow  lout,  seeing  that 
Delia  lay  behind  everything.  Did  he  drink,  did 
he  game,  did  he  seek  other  amusement  to  pass 
the  time,  she  underlay  all,  touched  all,  turned  all 
to  tediousness  and  the  mere  idle  gibbering  of  apes. 
Before  the  time  was  fully  up  he  had  tired  of  the 
whole,  failed  of  an  assignation  with  an  obliging 
dame,  exacted  no  payment  for  a  jocular  touch, 
turned  from  cards,  from  wine,  from  the  rest. 
"  'Fore  God,  a  very  fool !  All  turned  to  spleen 
for  the  sake  of  a  fair  face  ! "  and  he  cursed  himself 
with  disgust ;  but  found  nothing  worth  the  having 
or  the  doing. 

On  a  Wednesday  the  week  was  up.  On  that 
day  he  rode  back  to  Fernsmore — a  long  ride,  a 
close  day,  heavy  and  airless  with  neither  sun  nor 
rain.  September  was  now  well  advanced  and  the 
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land  had  a  spent,  weary  look.  He  did  not  notice 
it  ;  he  did  not  notice  that  his  horse  felt  the  airless- 
ness.  He  did  not  feel  it  for  himself;  he  was  thinking 
of  one  thing  only — that  one  was  Delia.  Ridiculous, 
perhaps  ;  ridiculous  that  at  this  time  and  with  this 
experience  any  one  woman  should  so  usurp  his 
thoughts.  Now  and  again  he  could  sardonically 
smile  at  himself  for  it.  She  was  not  worth  it  ; 
none  was  ;  every  woman  was  a  jade.  He  had 
experience  and  to  spare.  He  of  all  men,  who 
had  found  them  all  toys  and  broken  them  as  such, 
to  ride  as  if  he  were  post  for  a  well-favoured 
widow  with  a  lilt  in  her  voice  !  The  cynic  part 
of  him  jeered,  even  while  another,  at  the  bare 
recollection  of  that  voice,  set  pulses  quickening 
like  a  boy's.  Well,  her  ladyship  should  pay  for 
that  ;  when  he  had  her  she  should  perhaps  pay  for 
making  him  a  fool  for  himself  to  despise  ;  but  now 
—now  the  only  thing  that  mattered  was  to  get  her, 
and  to  get  her  quick.  Damn  waiting  and  finessing  ; 
marry  her  and  be  done  ! 

Now  Jack  Tollemarche  had  been  left  a  com 
mission  by  Brackley  when  he  went  away.  It  was 
not  an  express  order  ;  it  would  have  defeated  his 
own  ends  had  it  been.  But  his  lordship  thought 
he  had  left  it  so  that  babbler  Jack  must  convey 
to  Ashcombe  and  the  lady  there  the  news  that  the 
guest  was  gone  from  Fernsmore — and  gone  finally. 
He  had  taken  care  to  give  his  going  the  appearance 
of  finality.  But  Jack  did  not  do  as  was  expected, 
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for  the  best  of  good  reasons  that  he  did  not  see 
Delia  at  that  time.  He  had  believed  in  Brackley's 
going  himself;  that  was  abundantly  clear,  for  he  was 
much  surprised  to  see  him  return,  and  not  very 
well  pleased  perhaps.  Truth  to  tell,  he  had  had 
by  now  quite  as  much  of  his  lordship's  company 
as  he  wished  ;  so,  too,  had  Joanna,  who  never  had 
any  fancy  for  the  man.  Brackley,  no  doubt,  was 
aware  of  this  and  of  his  scant  welcome,  but  he  did 
not  care.  He  was  annoyed  that  the  news  of  his 
going  had  not  been  carried  to  Delia  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  helped  now,  and,  after  all,  perhaps  did  not 
matter  so  greatly.  He  had  come  for  a  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  could  be  fulfilled  without  any  further 
preliminaries — that  is,  without  any  except  the 
necessary  one,  since  the  day  was  far  spent  when 
he  arrived  at  Fernsmore,  of  waiting  for  the  morrow. 

It  chanced  that  Delia  decided  to  receive  any 
who  might  ask  for  her  that  Thursday.  She  had 
for  some  while  received  none,  sometimes  not  even 
hearing  she  had  been  asked  for  ;  but  feeling  that 
even  Jack  Tollemarche  might  grow  suspicious 
beneath  such  treatment,  she  thought  to  reform 
for  a  few  days.  Thus  it  was  that,  when  Brackley 
came  to  Ashcombe,  Mirander  declared  her  mistress 
to  be  within  reach,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
garden. 

It  was  the  upper  part  of  the  garden  where  Delia 
was,  the  part  which  was  still  untouched,  a  tangle 
of  weeds  well  screened  by  unpruned  fruit  trees, 
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yellowing  now  and  guiltless  of  fruit  these  many 
years.  Here  he  saw  her,  knee-deep  in  brown 
tansy,  straining  to  reach  a  small  late  rosebud 
which  survived  in  the  general  ruin.  She  did  not 
hear  him  approach  on  the  turf.  Her  back  was  half 
turned,  her  arms  stretched  up  for  the  rose,  her 
head  tilted.  At  the  sight  of  her  something  in 
Brackley  leaped,  then  for  half  a  second  came  to 
halt.  With  a  sudden  move  he  strode  forward — 
to  pounce,  to  take  her  in  his  arms  where  she 
stood,  to  crush  her  to  him.  She  turned,  the  gold 
of  autumn  in  her  eyes  ;  the  smile,  radiant  as 
sunshine,  on  her  lips  ;  the  boy,  frank  and  fearless, 
in  every  free  gesture,  and  the  music  of  Circe  in  the 
flute  notes  of  her  voice. 

"  What,  you,  my  lord  ? "  she  said,  "  and  all 
alone?" 

"  Yes."  The  word  came  harsh,  almost  as  jerked 
from  him  as  he  himself  was  jerked  to  a  halt. 
"  Tollemarche  sends  excuses,  a  hundred  excuses." 

He  did  not  go  on  ;  it  were  a  useless  folly  to  hide 
what  had  been  in  his  mind,  what  still  possessed  him, 
straining,  uncontrolled,  as  a  fierce  dog  at  leash. 

She  did  not  appear  to  observe,  nor  yet  to 
observe  the  absence  of  his  usual  fine  manner. 
"  Shall  we  sit  ?  "  she  said,  leading  the  way  to  an 
arbour,  still  strong  enough  to  serve  for  a  seat 
though  not  a  protection,  and  well  commanded 
by  the  window  of  Godi's  kitchen. 

"  Delia  !  "   he  said,  and  his  voice  was  hoarse, 
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"  why  this  folly  ?  How — how  long  is  this  to 
go  on  ?  " 

"  To  go  on  ? "  she  repeated,  ignoring  the  free 
use  of  her  name.  "  What  ?  Your  coming  here  ? 
My  lord,  I  cannot  prevent  your  coming,  although 
latterly,  I  think,  you  might  have  perceived — " 

"  You  understand,"  he  interrupted.  "  You  know 
why  I  came — and  why  I  ceased  coming.  You 
know  everything.  Gad  ! "  he  laughed  harshly, 
"  it  is  I  who  am  in  your  hands,  I  think,  not  you 
who  are  in  mine !  Are  you  going  to  pretend 
anger  that  I  ceased  coming  ? " 

"  Did  you  cease  coming  r  " — in  sober  truth  she 
had  never  noticed  it. 

"Yes,  and  you  know  why;  you  have  seen  through 
the  manoeuvre  !  You  know  all." 

He  leaned  over  her  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  alight. 

"My  lord,"  she  said  quickly,  "you  mistake! 
You  are,  I  fear,  labouring  under  a  delusion." 

"  None,"  he  retorted.  "  Nor  are  you  !  You 
have  known  for  long  that  I  love  you — " 

She  stayed  him  sharply.     "Please  !  "  said  she. 

"  You  do,"  he  repeated  ;  "  you  know  that  I  love 
you  !  " 

"  My  lord,  you  have  made  that  patent  to  all. 
I  thank  you  for  the  honour." 

He  caught  at  the  hand  which  she  had  raised  to 
stop  him.  "  You  love  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"Nay,"  she  returned,  "I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  made  that  patent." 
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But  he  did  not  heed  her  ;  his  passion  had  him 
in  its  grip  now,  and  it  was  without  doubt  the 
biggest  passion  of  his  life,  so  mastering  at  that 
moment  that  it  had  complete  sway  over  him  : 
considerations  of  self,  of  object,  and  all  else  went 
down  before  it. 

For  a  minute  or  more  Delia  could  do  nothing  ; 
for  a  full  minute  she  must  hear  before  she  could 
stop  him  ;  for  longer  she  must  wait  before  she 
could  halt  his  words  with  hers.  But  quickly  as 
she  could  she  forced  hers  upon  him,  forced  him 
to  hear  her,  and,  when  she  had  the  chance,  kindly 
but  firmly — as  one  who  has  had  some  practice  in 
the  difficult  art — refused  the  honour  of  his  prof 
fered  hand  and  heart. 

But  the  words  carried  nothing  to  Brackley,  he 
only  laughed  at  them — his  silent  laugh  with 
tightening  lips  which  somehow  gave  his  face  a 
hungry  look.  There  was  a  hungry  look  in  his 
eyes,  in  the  hands  that  were  very  near  hers.  "  Do 
you  say  so  ?  "  he  said,  as  one  humouring  a  child. 
"  Well,  it  is  your  right,  I  suppose.  If  you  choose, 
we  must  play  all  the  farce  out — proposal,  refusal, 
bended  knee,  broken  heart,  relenting  fair — the 
whole  gamut  of  the  set  wooing  of  a  Queen  of 
Hearts,  but — " 

"  You  mistake  me,"  Delia  said.  His  tone 
offended  her.  "  I  think  you  purposely  mistake  me. 
I  have  no  other  intent  but  what  my  words 
convey." 
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"  Not  ?  "  he  said,  still  as  humouring.  "  A  woman 
always  means  l  no '  when  she  says  it — until  she 
says  something  else.  That  is  two  £  noes.'  How 
many  more  ?  Bethink  you  " — he  bent  to  her — 
"  bethink  you — I  am  not  patient — how  many  c  noes  ' 
before  '  yes  '  ?  " 

"  None,"  she  answered,  "  for  it  is  never  yes 
to  that  question,  Will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  That's  not  the  question  ;  not  now.  It  is, 
When  will  you  marry  me  ?  " 

"  Never  !  " 

He  raised  his  brows,  smiling  again  indulgently. 

"  No,  never,"  she  repeated  ;  "  I  say  never." 

"  And  I  say  { this  day  week,'  "  he  said  lightly. 
Then  the  lightness  left  him.  "  You  understand," 
he  said  almost  insolently,  leaning  to  her  to  say 
it,  "  I  love  you — I  love  as  I  have  never  loved 
woman  before  !  " 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,"  she  returned,  her 
temper  rising,  "  that  there  is  a  mistake,  a  grievous 
mistake.  I  have  striven  to  say  so  gently  ;  but  if 
you  will  have  it,  and  have  it  clear,  here  it  is : 
I  do  not  love  you — I  do  not  love  even  as  I  have 
loved  several  before." 

He  caught  her  by  the  wrist.  "  Don't  play 
with  me,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  playing,"  she  answered,  not  troubling 
to  free  herself. 

For  a  moment  he  held  her  hands,  his  breath 
coming  thickly,  the  passion  in  his  eyes  growing 
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from  mere  contact  with  her.  "  I  have  a  suspicion 
that  you  will  many  me,"  he  said,  with  almost 
a  threat. 

"  I  have  a  suspicion  that  in  a  moment  you  will 
try  to  kiss  me,"  she  retorted.  "  But  I  advise 
not  ;  it  would  be  something  of  a  mistake." 

He  stopped,  his  head  half  bent  to  her,  com 
pelled  by  her  fearlessness  perhaps,  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  her  words  perhaps,  or  for  some 
obscure  spiritual  reason — one  cannot  say.  He 
stopped,  and  though  for  a  moment  he  held  her 
hands,  he  let  them  go. 

Afterwards  he  cursed  himself  for  his  folly  and 
for  letting  her  go,  for  letting  her  for  the  moment 
dominate  him  as  she  did. 

She  rose.  "  I  think  enough  has  been  said," 
she  said,  and  moved  towards  the  house. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  It  has  not ! "  he 
declared. 

She  turned  upon  him  in  sudden  anger.  "  What  ! 
you  would  have  a  plainer  dismissal  yet  ?  Well, 
since  you  will  have  it,  take  it !  "  And  there 
upon  she  explained  to  him,  with  a  plainness  she 
had  previously  spared  him,  why  she  would  not 
marry  him  :  That  she  liked  him  little  and  his 
reputation  less,  and  that  never  in  any  circum 
stances  nor  under  any  conditions  would  she 
marry  him.  She  had  reached  the  house  by  the 
time  she  had  finished,  and  turned  to  bid  him 
good-bye. 
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"Is  this  your  last  word  ? "  he  asked,  in  a 
voice  of  ominous  quiet.  u  It  is  that  you  do  not 
find  me,  Charles  Anthony  St.  Siever,  fourth  Earl 
of  Brackley,  good  enough  for  your  husband  ? 
This  is  your  last  word  ?  " 

"The  last." 

"  You  do  not  feel  need  to  explain  why  you, 
thinking  thus,  allowed  me  to  come  to  you  daily  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  have  stayed  away  for  my 
telling — I  could  only  have  gone  myself;  if  one 
is  to  fly  from  every  agreeable  spot  because  some 
other  person  comes  to  it,  life  becomes  some 
thing  of  a  peregrination." 

He  bit  his  lip.  "  You  class  me  with  c  some 
other  persons '  ?  All  the  fools  who  have  loved 
you,  been  beguiled  by  you,  and  sought  you  in 
marriage  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  make  any  such  classes  and  distinctions." 

"  It  is  as  well  ;  did  you  so  class  me  you  would 
make  a  mistake.  Love  you  I  have !  By  God  ! 
how  loved  !  Been  beguiled  by  you  ? — yes,  like 
any  fool.  Wed  you  ? — well  " — he  laughed  a  little, 
ugly  laugh — "you  may  yet  be  glad  to  do  that." 

"I  think  not,"  she  answered ;  and  then,  "I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good-day,"  and  she  went 
in  and  shut  the  door. 

Thus  sped  the  wooing  of  Lord  Brackley. 

It  is  needless  and  profitless  to  inquire  into 
how  he  felt  and  what  hell -thoughts  of  thwarted 
passion  and  outraged  pride  he  carried  with  him 
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across  the  quiet  hills.  They  were  such  as  do 
not  fall  to  every  man,  and  such  as  this  one, 
from  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  human  race, 
did  not  share  with  any  confidant.  Indeed,  when 
at  dinner-time  he  appeared  again  at  Fernsmore, 
there  was  no  trace  of  anything  amiss  with  him  ; 
rather,  by  that  time  his  manner  was  dangerously 
suave,  his  speech  pleasanter  than  usual,  and  his 
smile — the  glitter  in  the  eyes  and  the  tightening 
of  the  lips  which  passed  for  such — more  brilliant 
and  ready. 

Honest  Jack  saw  nothing  and  suspected  nothing. 
He  laughed  at  the  barbed  jests — those  he  could 
in  a  sort  follow — listened  to  the  spiced  talk  so 
far  as  he  could  understand,  and  felt  once  again 
some  pride  in  the  condescensions  of  his  Aristocratic 
Wickedness  Lord  Brackley.  But  with  Joanna  it 
was  otherwise.  She  did  not  like  Brackley  ;  she 
distrusted  him  as  dogs  and  children  did,  and  was 
jealous  of  Jack's  high  veneration  for  his  fashion 
and  opinion,  and  angry,  too,  at  his  scarcely  veiled 
contempt  for  poor  Jack.  Such  dislike  in  a  half- 
wild  creature  is  keen-eyed.  Brackley  had  not 
been  a  half-hour  returned  before  Joanna  felt  in 
her  very  skin  that  all  was  not  well  ;  there  was 
ill  in  his  mind,  and  ill,  maybe,  afoot  somewhere. 
She  watched  him  to  sense  it  out  as  an  animal ; 
she  knew  no  other  way.  She  watched  him  as 
they  sat  at  dinner — she  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
like  the  lady  she  had  once  called  herself,  he  at 
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her  right,  insulting  with  a  species  of  courtesy 
she  resented.  But  she  gained  nothing  by  her 
observing,  except  an  increase  of  her  consciousness 
of  evil  and  a  worsting  in  any  bout  of  talk  with 
her  neighbour. 

When  at  last  the  meal  was  done — and  it  took 
a  long  time  with  Jack  at  table — she  retired  to 
the  drawing-room  of  the  late  Madam  Tollemarche. 
She  crossed  the  room,  threading  a  way  between 
prim  furniture  with  soft  prowling  steps  that  called 
to  mind  an  animal  which  has  found  its  way  indoors 
by  accident.  She  sat  down  to  the  old  embroidery- 
frame  which  she  had  found  lain  away  in  a  garret 
and  began  to  ply  her  needle,  as  she  had  heard 
that  country  ladies  did  in  their  leisure.  She 
had  painfully  taught  herself  some  of  the  arts 
she  ascribed  to  them,  and  solemnly  practised  them 
at  whiles.  For  an  hour  her  brown  fingers  sewed 
at  the  work  left  unfinished  by  fingers  now  ten 
years  dead.  For  the  whole  hour  or  more  she 
was  alone,  while  Jack  and  his  friend  sat  over 
the  wine,  the  one,  no  doubt,  once  again  finding 
the  other  all  he  had  of  late  ceased  to  think 
him.  She  bit  her  thread  thoughtfully  and  wondered 
what  Brackley  would  be  saying,  what  mischief 
he  could,  if  he  chose,  put  in  poor  Jack's  head. 
She  snapped  the  thread  through  with  her  sharp 
white  teeth.  Maybe  Brackley  wanted  Jack  to 
play  some  part  in  the  evil  that  was  toward.  She 
raised  her  head,  and  it  would  have  been  clear 
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to  any  observer  that,  did  Brackley  mark  down 
Jack  as  tool,  he  must  reckon  with  Joanna  too. 

Just  then  a  shadow  fell  athwart  the  embroidery, 
and  Brackley  himself  looked  in  at  the  open  win 
dow.  Joanna  plied  her  needle  assiduously.  She 
had  not  enough  of  the  world  to  pass  some  trivial 
speech  or  question  to  him,  but  she  had  the  wisdom 
of  her  sex  to  pursue  her  employment  as  if  no 
other  thought  than  that  were  in  her  head. 

"  Becoming  industry,  madam,"  said  he.  He  did 
not  know  of  that  journey  to  Ashcombe  when  she 
had  called  herself  "  Madam  Tollemarche  "  ;  it  was 
by  his  own  keenness  that  he  guessed  the  thought 
which  had  stirred  in  her  mind  of  achieving  in  fact 
to  what  she  had  claimed  in  name. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to  laboriously 
ply  her  needle. 

He  watched  her  a  moment.  "  Ton  my  life," 
he  said,  "Tollemarche  should  be  flattered  at  the 
pains  you  take  to  fit  yourself  for  the  post." 

Still  she  ignored  the  taunt.  "What  have  you 
done  with  him  ?  "  she  asked  in  her  careful  English. 

"  I  ?  Nothing.  It's  not  a  job  for  a  gentleman. 
The  servants,  no  doubt,  will  move  him  when 
they're  ready." 

"You've  made  him  drunk  ?"  she  asked,  her  eyes 
narrowing.  "Then  you  do  not  want  him  ?" 

"  I  ?  "  he  said  again.  "  Lud  !  no  !  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  him — if  you  can  get  him." 

She  did   not  answer,  but   sat,  needle  in   hand, 
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trying  to  piece  out  some  other  explanation  of  what 
she  felt  but  could  not  define. 

He  leaned  against  the  stone  mullion  between 
the  window  lights,  busy  with  the  elegant  use  of 
his  toothpick,  not  in  the  least  concerned  with  what 
she  might  be  thinking.  "  Undeniable  handsome," 
he  observed,  rather  as  if  he  were  appraising  some 
object  exposed  in  a  shop  or  market.  "  One  can 
perhaps  understand  the  infatuation  ;  the  whipping 
would  not  stick  in  Tollemarche's  gizzard  as  in 
another's  more  fastidious.  My  dear  "  —  he  ad 
dressed  her  more  directly  now — "  I  wonder  you 
don't  resent  that  whipping  of  Belor's  more ;  it's 
spoilt  your  chances  damnably.  Were  it  not  for 
that  I  verily  believe — " 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  she  said  quietly,  with  the 
little  lisp  of  accent  that  came  to  her  at  times. 

Brackley  raised  his  brows.  "Manners!  manners!" 
said  he,  and  began  to  give  her  some  mock  advice 
about  the  behaviour  of  Ladies  Tollemarche. 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  had  shown  her 
self  quite  unmoved  by  his  words  except  when  he 
spoke  of  Belor  and  the  whipping.  Then  for  a 
moment  her  eyes  narrowed,  and  from  under 
lowered  lids  they  gleamed  like  points  of  fire. 
One  saw  that  she  hated  Belor  as  few  are  hated, 
and  that  one  day  possibly  he  might  have  reason 
to  know  it.  Brackley  did  not  notice  particularly. 
He  saw  that  he  had  teased  her  and  roused  her 
temper  by  reference  to  the  whipping,  as  he  had 
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done  before,  but  nothing  beyond.  It  amused  him, 
and  served  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  The  time 
being  spent,  he  turned  to  go. 

"1  must  bid  you  good-even,"  he  said.  "I  sup 
with  Lady  Falkirk  to-night." 

"Lady  Falkirk?" 

"  The  same.     Have  you  an  objection  ? " 

She  searched  his  face  curiously.  "  It  is  not 
true,"  she  said  ;  "  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  I  am  in  despair  to  hear  it,  but  that  does  not 
prevent  its  being  so." 

He  moved  away  from  the  window,  and  she 
looked  after  him,  watching  him  go,  and  turning 
and  re-turning  the  thing  in  her  mind.  It  was  not 
possible,  she  told  herself — if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  Sampson  Rideout,  the  Quaker,  was  at 
Ashcombe.  She  had  herself  seen  him  there ;  she 
believed  him  to  yet  be  there.  Lady  Falkirk  would 
never  bid  Brackley  with  him  in  the  house.  She 
applied  herself  to  her  work  again,  convinced  the 
information  was  a  lie.  And  yet  there  would  come 
back  the  earlier  consciousness  of  ill,  of  something 
evil  in  Brackley,  in  his  smile,  in  his  complacent 
shrug.  Again  she  twisted  and  twisted  the  thought, 
and  again  made  nothing  of  it.  At  last  she  rose 
and  went  to  seek  Jack. 

But  Jack,  when  found,  was  not  much  good. 
By  the  time  she  had  him  sober  enough  to  be 
within  power  of  reasonable  talk  Brackley  had  been 
gone  some  while,  either  on  the  errand  he  alleged 
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or  some  other.  She  hesitated  once  whether  to  go 
herself  to  Ashcombe,  but  dismissed  the  thought. 
On  what  pretext  could  she  go  ?  To  warn  Lady 
Falkirk  that  Brackley  was  coming  at  her  bidding  ? 
That  were  rank  folly.  But  she  had  not  other  reason 
to  offer.  Either  he  was  going  or  he  was  not  going. 
If  the  one,  then  at  the  lady's  invitation  ;  and  if 
the  other,  she  had  no  concern  in  it :  in  either  case, 
no  need  of  warning.  So  the  idea  was  dismissed, 
and  Joanna  waited  for  Jack's  recovery. 

So  soon  as  she  had  him  sober  enough  she  told 
him  what  had  been  said,  and  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  it. 

He  thought  it  a  good  jest.  "  Brackley  in  love  !  " 
he  laughed.  "  Lud  !  but  that's  a  pretty  twist  ! 
Damme,  but  it  is  !  " 

"  You  think  that  ?  "  Joanna  said,  dissatisfied. 

"  What  else  ? "  Jack  answered,  still  chuckling. 
u  Far  gone  too,  by  me  life,  to  ride  to  Ashcombe 
o'  evening  when  he's  rode  once  o'  morning — a 
tedious  way  for  my  lord  at  best.  As  far  gone  in 
love  as  any  wench,  that's  what  he  is,  for  all  that 
he's  such  a  rip.  It's  good  !  Hang  me,  it's  good  ! 
My  Lord  Be-elzebub  Brackley  mewling  for  love 
like  a  school  miss !  " 

"  Dost  think  she  bade  him  come,  then  ?"  Joanna 
asked,  her  eyes  cloudy  with  thought. 

"  O  Lord,  yes  !  "  Jack  said.  "  Else  he  won't  get 
in  ;  that's  sure."  He  laughed  at  such  a  contretemps^ 
but  declared  it  impossible.  "  She  knows  what  she's 
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after,  does  Delia ;  she's  no  'prentice  angler.  She 
means  to  be  a  countess ;  and  she  meant  it  these 
weeks  past,  though  she  didn't  let  on  to  him,  nor 
to  me  neither — never  so  much  as  shook  an  eyelid 
to  show  it.  But  she's  showing  now.  It's  time  to 
draw  in,  she  reckons  ;  and  you  may  wager  she 
don't  mistake.  He's  hooked  and  landed — was  even 
afore  he  went  posting  off  at  the  wagging  of  her 
finger." 

Joanna  nodded,  since  he  waited  for  her  to  do  it, 
but  there  was  no  conviction  in  her  face.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  candle  flame,  though  in  her  mind 
she  was  seeing  Sampson  Rideout — seeing  him  (the 
whole  of  him,  body  and  soul)  and  the  sort  of  man 
that  he  was  more  plainly  and  more  fully  than  ever 
did  another :  a  gift  of  insight  that  at  moments 
comes  like  an  inspiration  to  the  wild  people.  She 
saw  as  the  gipsies  sometimes  see ;  and  knew  that, 
even  if  his  safety  were  not  threatened,  it  were  im 
possible  Lady  Falkirk  should  bid  Brackley  come  to 
woo  her  at  that  hour,  or  another,  with  him  in  the 
house. 

"  It  is  not  so,"  she  said. 

But  Jack  did  not  heed.  He  was  full  of  his  own 
notion,  and  all  taken  up  with  holding  forth  on 
Delia's  skilful  angling  and  the  marriage  she  would 
make  as  a  consequence. 

"  Marriage !  "  Joanna  said  scornfully.  "  What  is 
that  among  you  Gorgios?  Pah!  I  have  thought 
on  it  myself.  Bat  no  ;  there's  never  a  man  of 
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quality  among  you  worth  it !  I  thought  of  you  ; 
oh  yes,  I  thought  oft  with  you.  I'd  a  mind  to 
compass  it  once,  but — you're  well  enough,  poor 
booby — but  no,  I  do  not  marry  you ;  I  go  to  my 
own  people  !  " 

She  opened  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and  went 
out. 

Jack  stared  after  her,  dumbfounded.  "  Marry 
me  ! "  he  repeated,  astounded — "  marry  me  !  Lord ! 
what's  'a  mean  ?  What  d'ye  mean,  lass  ? " 

But  she  did  not  answer ;  she  had  gone,  and  shut 
the  door  after  her. 

And  Brackley  rode  over  the  downs.  In  no 
headlong  haste  now,  he  rode  leisurely.  Indeed,  he 
contrived  this  matter  altogether  with  the  foresight 
and  caution  that  characterised  most  his  previous 
acts — all  except  his  that  day's  speech  with  Delia. 
He  had  plenty  of  time  before  him,  for  he  had  no 
intention  to  reach  his  destination  so  early  as  supper- 
time,  in  spite  of  what  he  had  told  Joanna.  He 
either  went  without  the  meal  altogether,  or  else 
procured  it  at  some  farm  where  he  must  needs 
pay. 

He  left  Fernsmore  when  he  did  in  order  to  give 
colour  to  his  words  to  her  and  to  Jack  the  talker, 
to  whom  he  knew  they  would  be  passed.  But 
none  the  less  he  did  go  to  Ashcombe  that  evening, 
though  very  much  later  than  he  said — very  late 
indeed. 

The  manor-house  of  Ashcombe,  as  is  well  known, 
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was  now  nothing  but  a  ruin,  only  a  very  small  part 
of  it  habitable,  and  that  part  in  no  way  secure  did 
a  determined  person  seek  to  force  entry.  Any 
woman  less  careless  and  fearless  than  Delia  would 
hardly  have  felt  safe  there,  even  though  she  had 
with  her  nothing  of  value  to  tempt  robbers,  and 
though  such  ill-favoured  folk  were  more  than 
scarce  in  this  forgotten  spot.  The  ruin  stood  back 
from  the  upland  track,  a  little  down  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  hardly  to  be  discerned  at  night  from 
the  piles  of  house  wreckage  and  the  hump  of  the 
massed  trees  below.  When  Brackley  drew  rein  on 
the  high  track  the  small  moon  was  nearly  down, 
and  over  the  side  of  the  hill  the  shadows  were 
dense,  the  denser  by  contrast  with  a  single  point 
of  light  which  pierced  the  darkness  like  an  eye. 
Brackley  smiled  as  he  saw  it.  He  knew  women  ; 
he  knew  them  well.  He  knew  that  whether  they 
hated,  loved,  or  feared  him,  whatever  they  felt,  or 
whatever  thought,  he  ever  bulked  largely  to  them. 
Delia  in  the  daytime  might  have  the  temerity  to 
defy  him,  and  the  wanton  folly  to  decline  his  offer 
of  hand  and  name ;  but  Delia  at  night  would  not 
be  able  to  sleep  for  the  persistent  thought  of  him. 
Whether  she  repented  her  folly  or  resented  his 
wooing  —  whether,  in  fact,  she  hated,  loved,  or 
feared — she  could  not  at  night  dismiss  him  from 
mind  as  in  day  she  had  dismissed  him  from 
presence.  The  eye  of  light  piercing  the  gloom  at 
this  hour,  but  little  short  of  midnight,  testified  that 
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one  in  the  house  below  waked,  and  Brackley  did 
not  doubt  but  what  it  was  the  mistress,  not  the 
maid. 

For  a  minute  or  so  he  waited ;  then  his  valet, 
a  useful  jackal  who  knew  his  business,  came 
quietly  up  the  slope.  The  fellow,  after  extinguish 
ing  his  lantern,  gave  report  that  all  was  well  below 
and  necessary  preparations  made.  Then,  when  his 
master  had  dismounted,  he  led  the  horse  away  to 
two  others  that  were  tethered  to  some  old  haw 
thorns  that  grew  away  on  the  right  at  the  crest 
of  the  hill. 

Below  was  a  darkness  greater  than  on  the  hilltop. 
Far  below  in  the  valley-bottom  bars  of  white  mist 
showed  faintly ;  but  half  way  up  all  was  gloom — 
the  irregular  line  of  the  ruin,  the  stables,  and  the 
mass  of  the  trees  behind,  a  degree  more  black  than 
the  high  hill  shoulders  beyond.  Only  the  one 
point  of  yellow  light  told  of  life.  Brackley  steered 
towards  it,  his  footfall  lost  on  the  grass  slope,  a 
smile  tightening  his  lips.  The  wooing  that  was 
to  do  again  was  likely  to  be  a  simpler  matter  this 
time ;  not  tediously  simple,  perhaps — Delia  was 
not  a  coward  ;  she  was  a  woman  of  mettle.  Even 
now  she  would  not  drop  like  a  ripe  peach,  but  she 
would  drop.  In  the  dark  his  lips  tightened  in  a 
grin  like  a  dog's. 

He  had  come  to  the  house  itself  now  and  close 
under  the  window  where  the  beacon  light  shone. 
He  looked  up  at  it.  The  window  stood  out  in  a 
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bow ;  curtains  were  drawn  over  it,  obscuring  the 
light  somewhat  and  concealing  the  room  within. 
One  casement  stood  open  to  the  air ;  not  a  very 
large  aperture,  but  large  enough,  the  jackal  had 
judged.  He  had  a  ladder  from  a  not  distant 
hayrick  placed  there. 

Brackley  ascended  quietly — as  quiet  as,  one  con 
cludes,  the  placing  of  the  ladder  had  been,  seeing 
that  no  aroused  face  looked  out  of  the  darkened 
windows  and  no  hand  moved  the  curtains  of  the 
one  lighted  one.  Everything — misty  valleys,  high 
hilltops,  ruined  house,  and  brooding  sky — was  still; 
nothing  moved  or  stirred,  only  Brackley  went 
quietly  up  to  the  window-sill.  Softly,  very  softly, 
he  pushed  the  casement  wider  ;  softly  stepped 
within  the  trifling  space  there  was  between  the 
window  and  the  curtains. 

As  he  lowered  himself  into  it  a  hand  within 
touched  the  curtains.  They  parted,  and  revealed, 
facing  him,  a  man  in  sober  dress. 


Chapter  XII. 
HOW   ONE   WENT   FROM   ASHCOMBE. 


D1 


kELIA  came  from  the  house  of  Ashcombe. 
The  afternoon  was  well  advanced  ;  Brackley, 
carrying  her  rejection  with  him,  had  been  gone 
a  while  before  she  stepped  forth  again  into  the 
garden.  Her  feet  rustled  among  fallen  leaves 
as  she  came  ;  at  the  touch  of  them  she  looked  down, 
then  up  quickly  and  across  the  tangle  which,  spite 
efforts,  still  surrounded  the  house.  Tall  heads 
of  spent  tansy,  brown  with  seed,  grew  all  about ; 
close  matted  marigolds,  the  leaves  palely  green, 
the  flowers  reduced  to  the  smallest  by  the  luxur 
iance  of  swollen  seed-vessels  ;  gray  nettles  and 
thistles  in  serried  ranks,  their  down  half  blown, 
their  leaves  shrivelled  by  the  past  summer's  heat. 
Autumn  had  come  ;  autumn  was  here.  The  very 
glory  of  the  summer  had  hastened  its  wane,  had 
shrivelled  the  leaves  too  early,  had  browned  like 
a  searing-iron  tender  herb  and  sturdy  branch, 
reducing  lush  -  growing  green  things  to  half- 
stripped,  ugly  weeds.  Gone  were  the  dewy  days. 
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of  June,  when  the  world  was  an  enchanted  gar 
den  ;  gone  the  full  zenith  of  summer,  when  to 
live  and  to  laugh  on  God's  earth  were  enough  ; 
gone  the  rich  glory  of  harvest  and  the  sweet- 
eyed  days  that  come  like  a  peace  after  ingathering 
days  full  of  work  and,  after,  of  pause  of  dreaming 
peace  ;  gone  were  all  dreams  and  all  playing — 
the  time  was  overpast  for  them,  for  idling,  aye, 
and  for  waiting.  Autumn  was  come,  and  things, 
bared,  stood  forth  ;  and  life,  touched  with  death, 
was  a  sorry  tangle. 

Delia,  rustling  the  leaves  as  she  went,  threaded 
a  narrow  path  among  the  tansy.  Beyond,  in  the 
thicket  of  old  fruit  trees,  she  saw  Sampson  at 
work  at  his  self-appointed  task,  a  straight  figure 
in  the  yellowing  tangle. 

He  looked  up  at  the  sound  of  her  approach. 
"  I  had  almost  thought  thy  late  visitor  had 
persuaded  thee  to  go  some  way  with  him,"  he 
said. 

Delia's  eyes  darkened.  "  He  would  not  easily 
do  that,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  go  with  him,  nor 
he  with  me.  I  do  not  think,  either,  that  he  will 
come  here  again." 

"  Ah  !  "  Sampson  said.  "  Hast  thou  then  sent 
him  away  ?  I  am  glad  of  that." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  Because  I  am  then  assured  that  thou  wilt  not 
marry  him." 

"  Oh  !    Pray,  does  it  concern  you  who  I  marry  ?  " 
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She  pulled  off  a  tansy  head  as  she  asked,  and 
began  destroying  it. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  I  have  no  concern  to 
advise  thee  in  the  matter  ;  but  what  touches  thee 
touches  me.  Thou  art  my  friend." 

He  ceased  his  work  among  the  trees  to  say 
it,  then  went  to  it  again.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  watching  him,  her  restless  fingers  stopping 
from  destruction  while  she  watched. 

"  But  you  would  sooner  it  was  not  Brackley 
I  married  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Thou  knowest  that,"  he  answered. 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  is  an  evil  man,  one  with  whom 
thy  happiness  would  be  in  jeopardy.  Nay,  there 
would  be  no  happiness  and  no  well-being  for  thee 
with  him." 

"  He  is  a  devil,"  Delia  said  venomously,  and 
threw  the  broken  tansy  head  from  her.  "  I  would 
not  marry  him  if  he  were  the  only  man  on 
earth  !  " 

Sampson  glanced  up,  but  if  he  guessed  that 
something  had  fallen  out  badly  he  made  no  sign 
of  it.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  thee  say  so,"  was  all 
he  said. 

She  pulled  another  tansy  head  and  began  to 
destroy  that.  "  He  is  a  fool,"  she  complained, 
"or  worse — one  who  does  not  choose  to  accept 
plain  words  to  have  their  plain  meaning." 

"  Perhaps,"  Sampson  suggested,  "  it  were  some- 
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what  hard  for  him,  not  having  known  thy  thought 
of  him  earlier." 

"  He  could  have  known  it  had  he  chosen," 
she  retorted.  "  Besides — of  what  account  is 
that  ?  " 

"  None  to  thee,  but  doubtless  some  to  him. 
It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  come  always  in  the  com 
pany  of — of  a  woman  whom  he  desires  and  cannot 
have.  Thou  wouldest  not  perhaps  know  how 
hard." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

She  shot  a  glance  at  him  with  the  question, 
a  momentary  flicker  of  eyelids  and  flash  of  eyes 
within. 

"  I  am  a  man,"  he  said  briefly,  and  turned  again 
to  the  trees. 

She  seated  herself  upon  some  broken  masonry 
which  had  fallen  from  the  wall. 

"  Sometimes  I  doubt  if  you  are,"  she  observed 
contemplatively.  "  I  wonder — I  sometimes  won 
der  what  you  are  and  what  you  feel." 

He  looked  round.  "  Dost  thou  ? "  he  said, 
and  met  her  eyes. 

A  thrill  and  a  sense  of  shame,  almost  as  the 
conviction  of  wantonness,  passed  over  her.  "  No, 
I  do  not,"  she  said  quickly,  and  crushed,  without 
being  aware,  the  tansy  head  in  her  fingers. 

The  smell  of  the  bruised  weed  lay  for  a  minute 
on  the  still  air — that  and  the  sound  of  Sampson's 
work  ;  nothing  else,  till  a  robin  began  to  pipe  near 
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at  hand.  Delia  rose  from  her  recently  taken  seat, 
and  moved  as  if  to  go  in. 

Sampson  glanced  round.  "  Wilt  thou  work 
awhile  to-day  ? "  he  said,  proffering  her  the  tool 
that  he  had. 

She  hesitated,  then  took  it  and  fell  to  work. 
Gradually,  in  the  homely  labour  they  had  often 
shared  before,  there  was  established  once  again 
the  feeling  and  the  spirit  of  the  past  days,  or 
something  near  to  it.  By  degrees  she  felt 
herself  again,  and  felt  that  all  was  as  before. 
She  began  to  plan  and  to  talk  of  what  must 
be  done  to-morrow  and  what  new  undertaking 
must  be  begun.  When  Mirander  called  them 
in  to  eat  she  was  deep  in  work  and  schemes  of 
work. 

While  they  sat  at  table  the  talk  was  still  in 
the  same  vein,  though  gayer  and  interspersed 
now  with  reminiscences  from  the  one  or  the  other 
of  them,  scraps  of  garden  lore,  old  tales,  and 
humoursome  sayings.  But  when  the  meal  was 
done,  though  they  went  out  again,  the  zest  for 
work  seemed  to  be  gone,  and  perhaps  the  light- 
someness  too.  They  did  not  contemplate  their 
recent  handiwork,  and  Delia  spoke  no  more  of 
plans  for  the  morrow  ;  they  passed  instead  by 
the  old  dew-pond  and  beyond  the  walnut  trees, 
now  beginning  to  thin  a  little  with  the  falling 
of  the  leaves,  to  the  far  corner  of  the  broken 
wall  which  long  ago  had  surrounded  the  pleas- 
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aunce.  Delia  looked  back  here,  and  once  again 
the  consciousness  of  autumn  smote  her. 

"  Truly  it  is  the  end  of  summer,"  she  said, 
speaking  her  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Yea,"  Sampson  said,  "  the  end." 

She  turned  sharply  and  found  that  he  was 
not  looking  at  her,  and  that  his  face  had  a  look 
she  did  not  understand.  "What  folly  we  show," 
she  said,  with  a  little  uneasy  laugh,  "  to  be  in 
the  dumps,  the  two  of  us,  because  the  seasons 
change  !  The  { end  of  summer '  we  say,  as  if  it 
were  the  end  of  everything.  Whereas  it  is  noth 
ing  but  that  September  follows  August  and  Octo 
ber  September,  that  the  mornings  are  fresher,  the 
candles  are  lighted  earlier  ;  every  day  is  really  as 
the  past  days,  except  perhaps  that  a  fire  is  more 
pleasant  company  of  nights." 

"  It  is  more  than  that,"  Sampson  said. 

"  Oh  yes,  if  you  are  particular  to  a  trifle.  The 
leaves  fall  off  the  trees,  the  flowers  vanish,  anon 
winter  comes,  and  the  snow  falls.  I  suppose  it 
does  fall  often  here  and  lie  thick  ?  " 

"  Very  thick  sometimes  ;  these  deep,  narrow 
bottoms  are  at  whiles  choked  with  snow  for  long 
together,  and  the  lonely  homesteads,  set  solitary 
on  the  hillsides,  are  cut  ofF  from  each  other  and 
the  world." 

Delia  nodded.  "  That  accounts,"  said  she, 
"  for  the  treatises  writ  by  my  grandfather  and  the 
bed  curtains  embroidered  by  my  grandmother  with 
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the  seven  days  of  Creation  and  the  flowers  of 
Eden.  They  two  lived  out  in  the  Down  Country, 
and  there,  I  suppose,  passed  the  winters.  In  the 
autumn  one  concludes  that  they — and  the  folk 
who  now  live  hereabouts  likewise — provided  them 
selves  as  for  a  siege,  hence  all  the  potting  and 
brewing  and  pickling  and  preserving  of  the  country 
dames.  And  then  in  the  winter  they  lay  up  snug, 
and  read  old  books  and  told  old  tales  and  knew 
each  the  other  and  themselves,  and  found  the  time 
all  too  short  till  the  turning  of  the  year  let  in  the 
outer  world  again." 

Sampson  smiled.  "  Bravely  pictured,"  he  said, 
"  but  perhaps  not  the  whole  matter  as  they  found  it." 

Delia  tilted  her  head  a  little  defiantly.  "  Would 
you  have  me  add  that  it  is  cold  and  dark  in 
winter  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  imagine  you  know  that, 
as  I  do  ;  also  that  the  provisions  and  the  company 
at  such  times  and  circumstances  would  not  be 
subject  to  much  variation.  Are  these  ills  beyond 
endurance  ? " 

"  For  thee  ? "  he  said.  "  I  think  that  thou 
wouldest  make  shift  to  endure  with  cheerfulness 
whatsoever  earnest  upon  thee.  But  I  am  very 
sure  this  will  never  come,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  thou  hast  not,  as  thy  grandparents  would 
seem  to  have  had,  any  house  to  endure  it  in  or  any 
call  to  endure  it." 

UA  house?"  she  protested.  "There  is  this 
house." 
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"  This  is  no  house  ;  it  is  a  ruin." 

But  that  she  would  not  allow  ;  she  declared 
it  as  good  a  house  as  she  ever  wished  to  dwell 
in  and  better,  even  in  its  present  state,  than  above 
half  the  people  of  the  kingdom  had.  He  could 
not  gainsay  the  last,  for  he  knew  it  true,  and  it 
were  little  use  to  deny  the  first  even  if  she  had 
given  him  chance,  for  she  would  not  have  listened. 
She  announced  that  she  should  stay  here  months 
longer  ;  the  autumn  certainly,  the  winter  too 
perhaps — she  was  very  fain  to  try  the  experiment 
of  winter.  She  painted  it  with  humoursome 
words,  not  omitting  the  evil  with  the  good, 
and  laughing  at  both  ;  coining  plans  as  she 
spoke  them,  and  fast  bewitching  herself  by  her 
own  gay  words  to  resolves  not  before  contem 
plated. 

But  her  words,  albeit  it  was  wondrous  easy  to 
be  caught  and  carried  away  by  her  enthusiasm, 
did  not  obscure  for  him  the  one  fact  that  was 
standing  out  plainly  in  his  mind. 

"  Nay,  friend,"  he  said  at  last,  "  the  thing  is 
over  ;  it  approaches  the  end.  It  has  been  very 
fair — an  interlude — and  a  piece,  as  it  were,  cut 
from  working  life,  but  the  end  approaches  ;  it 
were  idle  and  worse  for  me  to  pretend  and  look 
the  other  way  and  cry  *  No  ! ' 

"  For  you  ? "  she  said,  with  a  fine  air  of  inno 
cence.  "  Did  we  speak  of  you  ?  I  thought  I 
said  I." 
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"  Thou  saidest  so,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  speak 
for  myself." 

She  raised  her  head  with  the  small  restive  move 
ment  of  one  not  used  to  opposition,  and  her  manner 
changed  ;  she  dropped  her  half-humoursome  plan 
ning  and  asked,  brief  and  business-like,  "  Do  you 
propose  to  return  to  Shaftesbury  ? " 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  that  would  seem  still 
impossible  ;  also  there  is  no  call.  Darius  Leven- 
thwaite  manages  my  affairs  there  even  as  I  would 
myself;  my  business  prospers  as  well  without  me 
as  with  me,  and  my  household  better  ;  he  serves 
me  as  it  is  the  fortune  of  few  men  to  be  served. 
But  there  are  other  places  to  go  to  and  other  things 
to  be  done.  There  must  be  work  for  me  some 
where,  since  my  own — what  I  took  to  be  mine — is 
shut." 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  demanded,  "  that  you 
think  you  have  a  call,  a  concern,  to  go  somewhere 
and  do  some  one  thing  ?  Or  only  that  you  will 
go  from  here,  neither  you  nor  another  knows 
where  ?  " 

Sampson  hesitated.  "  It  is  certain  that  a  man 
in  his  full  strength  is  not  meant  to  do  nothing," 
he  said.  "  Seeing  that  what  I  took  for  mine  is 
not  for  me — at  least  not  now — it  is  reasonable 
to  think  there  is  other." 

"  H'm  !  "  Delia  said.  "  Then  you  have  no  one 
thing  in  mind  ?  In  plain  terms,  you  are  weary 
of  this  and  weary  of  me  ?  " 

9a 
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"Thou  knowest  that  I  am  not." 

Perhaps  she  did  ;  still  she  was  pleased  to  say, 
"  How  should  I  know  if  you  do  not  tell  me,  and 
if,  for  no  good  cause,  you  are  prepared  to  go  ?  " 

"  Is  the  cause  not  good  ? "  he  questioned 
thoughtfully,  but  more  as  of  himself  than  her. 
"  I  think  that  it  is." 

"  1  do  not,"  she  retorted. 

"  Art  thou  sure  that  thou  knowest  it  ?  "  Some 
thing  in  his  tone  arrested  her  and  at  the  same 
time  raised  again  the  old  feeling  that  she  was 
combating  what  she  did  not  know  and  could  not 
control  ;  nevertheless  she  said,  "  I  suppose,  sifted 
down  to  the  last,  it  amounts  to  this — you  are  a 
Quaker  and  I  am  a  worldling." 

He  did  not  answer  ;  he  seemed  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts. 

"We  are  that,"  she  persisted. 

"Aye,"  he  roused  himself  to  say,  "we  are. 
Yet  thou  hast  travelled  some  way  to  meet  me, 
and  I  some  way  to  meet  thee  in  these  days." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  "  Do  you  mean  you 
are  not  so  much  Quaker  as  you  were  ?  '*  she  asked. 

"  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  never  what  is 
called  a  Plain  Friend.  I  was  but  a  Friend ;  that 
I  am  still.  I  would  say,  if  I  may  without  boasting, 
a  better  one  perhaps,  in  that  something  of  conceit 
and  the  narrowness  of  ignorance  has  been  melted 
off  by  the  sunshine  of  thy  presence."  He  moved 
from  the  crumbling  wall  as  he  spoke.  "  Shall  we 
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go  within  ?  "  he  said,  without  giving  her  time  to 
answer  ;  "  the  mist  rises  and  the  air  grows  chill." 

They  went  within,  to  find  a  fire  of  Mirander's 
kindling — a  pleasant  and  companionable  thing  that 
evening. 

They  sat  late  by  it  talking,  though  not  again 
of  any  approaching  end  ;  of  unspoken  accord  they 
let  that  matter  alone.  Of  much  mutual  interest 
they  must  have  found  the  talk  and  of  much  cheer 
the  fire,  that  best  of  silent  company,  companion 
in  solitude  and  unlocker  of  sympathy  when  two 
sit  together  by  it.  These  two  lingered  late,  almost 
as  if  some  unperceived  thing  warned  them  to  draw 
the  evening  out  and  make  the  most  of  it.  But 
at  last  they  must  go,  bid  good-night,  and  take 
their  way  up  the  creaking  stairs  to  the  two  sole 
rooms  above. 

But,  late  though  it  was,  Sampson  did  not  at 
once  retire  ;  it  seemed  his  thoughts  were  too 
perturbed  to  let  him  sleep,  and  his  mind  too 
ill  at  ease  to  let  him  rest.  Ill  at  ease  it  certainly 
was  and  much  exercised,  though  not,  as  one  might 
have  thought,  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way  and 
the  obscurity  of  the  future.  Indeed,  no  thought 
of  that  perplexed  him  that  night.  There  are  things 
in  a  man's  nature,  strong  things,  before  which  such 
perplexities  vanish  because  they  are  forgotten  ; 
before  which  wisdom  goes  and  sober  sense  ;  which 
even  make  him  for  the  moment  to  forget  the 
Guiding  Hand — forget  everything  but  themselves 
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and  the  hard  necessity  to  struggle  with  them  and 
prove  himself  the  master. 

The  little  moon  was  near  its  setting  and  the 
candle  on  the  table  had  burnt  smaller  by  a  bit 
when  at  last  Sampson  sat  to  write.  He  took 
pen  and  paper  and  began  slowly,  choosing  words 
carefully,  but  never  erasing  or  going  back ;  writing 
as  one  whose  mind  is  made  up,  who  does  not 
doubt  or  repent,  who  goes  slowly  only  because 
he  must  be  sure  of  the  right  way  and  the  right 
word  for  the  task.  So  he  wrote,  the  lines  on  his 
face  deep,  but  his  eyes  growing  softer  as  his  pen 
travelled. 

And  Delia  in  the  other  room  went  to  bed  and 
to  sleep,  as  her  wholesome  custom  was.  Good 
health,  good  fortune,  and  that  best  fortune,  the 
courage  to  take  the  ill  cheerily,  made  her  ever 
an  excellent  sleeper.  There  was  no  happening 
of  the  day  like  to  keep  her  wakeful.  If  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  the  end  of  summer  occurred  she  set 
it  from  her  ;  she  would  yet  be  able  to  twist  things 
her  way,  make  autumn  glad  as  June,  and  continue 
this  which  Sampson  had  called  an  interlude.  She 
banished  any  doubts  until  to-morrow  and  went 
to  sleep.  Certainly  no  thought  of  Brackley  and 
his  proposals  disturbed  her  rest.  When  my  lord 
calculated  otherwise  he  left  out  one  factor  from 
the  calculation  ;  one  cannot  blame  him — he  did  not 
know  he  existed,  let  alone  that  he  was  within  the 
house  and  more  upon  the  spot  than  any  other. 
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But,  contrary  to  custom,  after  a  while  something 
disturbed  Delia  ;  it  did  not  wake  her,  but  blended, 
rather,  with  sleep,  taking  shape  in  dreams.  A 
sense  of  disturbance  first,  then  sounds,  voices 
muffled  and  half  heard,  yet  familiar  and  shaping 
themselves  into  dream  things.  She  dreamt  that 
she  was  at  a  Quakers'  Meeting.  Sampson  was 
with  her  ;  but,  strangely,  Brackley  was  there  too. 
She  could  not  tell  what  he  said  nor  what  Sampson 
did,  or  even  whether  either  spoke  or  whether  there 
was  but  a  faint,  confused  sound.  Something  was 
moved,  the  benches  where  the  people  sat,  the  folk 
themselves.  They  were  not  Quakers  any  longer, 
trusses  of  hay  now  in  the  far  corners  of  shadows — 
nothing — an  old  barn.  There  was  no  one  there 
but  Sampson  and  Brackley.  They  stood  fronting 
one  another,  they  two  alone,  and  she  looking  on 
with  a  sense  of  oppression  and  powerlessness 
weighing  her  down — down,  down^  till  all  was  sunk 
in  an  abyss  of  blankness.  Not  for  long,  however. 
In  a  while — it  may  have  been  but  seconds,  for  sleep 
takes  the  weights  off  the  clock  of  man's  mind  and 
time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  paces  of  the 
day — in  a  while  some  one  clear  sound  pierced 
through  to  her.  It  did  not  wake  her,  only  again 
called  up  a  dream  :  the  two  men  as  before — the 
same  two,  but  out  on  the  hillside  now,  stripped  for 
the  duel,  the  paces  measured  between  them.  She 
noted  where  the  dew  had  been  brushed  from  the 
grass.  She  saw  it  quite  suddenly,  like  the  flashing 
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up  of  a  picture  when  a  light  is  kindled,  and  quite 
suddenly  remembered  that  Quakers  would  not 
fight.  Sampson  would  not  fight  !  Let  Brackley 
do  what  he  would,  he  would  not  fight !  Brackley 
would  kill  him  !  He  had  no  scruple,  he  hated — 
there  was  a  growing  menace  of  hatred  in  the  air. 
She  pressed  her  hands  hard  together.  She  could 
do  nothing  ;  she  was  not  really  there,  she  only 
saw — the  matter  had  passed  beyond  her. 

"Delia!" 

She  sprang  up  in  bed  as  if  one  had  fired  a  shot. 

"  Yes  !  "  she  called,  not  yet  awake — "  yes,  I 
am  coming  !  " 

She  struggled  to  her  feet,  half  drowned  in  sleep 
and  under  the  spell  of  the  dream. 

"  Nay,"  a  voice  answered.  "  Go  !  Go  !  It  is 
thee  they  seek,  not  me  !  Go  !  " 

She  made  towards  the  door  blindly,  staggering 
a  little.  She  did  not  stop  to  think,  she  obeyed 
without  question — fumbled  her  way  to  the  door, 
out  into  the  passage,  down  the  stairs  quickly  in 
the  dark.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  she  stumbled 
on  something — slippers  she  had  herself  left  yester 
day.  She  stopped  a  moment,  shivering  ;  the  ruined 
house  was  full  of  draughts  and  the  chilly  air  began 
to  recover  her  drowned  senses.  She  realised  now 
that  it  was  a  human  voice,  no  dream  one,  which 
had  called  her — Sampson  speaking  from  beyond 
the  partition  wall.  It  should  have  seemed  strange, 
yet  it  did  not  then  ;  or  at  least  she  did  not  stop  to 
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ask  herself  why  he  called  or  think  to  go  back. 
Either  the  spell  of  the  dream,  with  its  sense  of 
powerlessness  and  the  passing  of  the  matter  to 
other  hands,  was  still  upon  her,  or  else  some 
instinct  made  her  obey  without  questioning.  This 
is  certain,  she  did  obey.  She  had  fled  from  her 
room  and  down  the  stairs  not  knowing  what  she 
did.  But  now,  awakened  by  the  chill  of  the  air, 
and  knowing  somewhat  what  she  did — even  thinking 
to  slip  on  the  slippers  she  had  stumbled  upon — she 
still  obeyed.  She  felt  her  way  to  the  kitchen  and 
unfastened  the  door,  letting  in  the  moisture  of  the 
night,  which  struck  cold  through  her  light  attire. 
She  picked  up  a  table-cloth  which  she  brushed 
from  a  press  near  the  door  in  passing,  and  wrap 
ping  it  round  her,  went  out. 

The  kitchens  lay  at  the  side  of  the  house  and 
looked  on  to  the  great  range  of  stables,  the  only 
part  of  all  the  buildings  which  were  left  untouched 
by  fire.  From  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  these  a 
light  now  gleamed  ;  old  Gregory  was  there  attend 
ing  on  some  sick  beast.  She  made  for  the  light, 
or,  rather,  for  the  main  door  of  the  building.  This 
was  at  the  other  end,  so  that  she  had  to  traverse 
the  whole  range  before  she  came  to  the  lighted 
stall.  She  opened  the  rude  door  which  shut  it  off, 
and  found  Gregory  dozing  in  the  straw  near  to  his 
four-footed  patient,  his  lantern  set  down  on  the 
floor  beside  him  and  the  place  a -haunt  with 
shadows. 
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"  Gregory,"  she  said,  "  go  quickly  !  Go  to  the 
house  ;  there  is  some  one  there  who  means  mischief. 
You  must  go  and  help  !  " 

Gregory  stared  at  her,  blinking,  then  he  got 
stiffly  to  his  feet  without  so  much  as  a  question. 
Why  not  ?  He  had  obeyed,  and  his  father  had 
obeyed  before  him,  and  his  grandfather  and  his 
great-grandfather,  through  more  generations  than 
a  man  could  count  ;  all  obeyed  without  question 
or  more  than  dim  surprise,  let  the  master  order 
what  he  would.  So  Gregory  obeyed  now,  like  a 
good  dog  well  broken,  even  though  his  lady  ap 
peared  ghost-like  at  dead  night  with  an  order  as 
little  to  be  looked  for  as  her  coming. 

"  Take  the  light,"  she  said,  as  he  stooped  for  his 
heavy  knobbed  stick.  "  I  will  stay  here  in  the 
dark — with  the  bull,  1  think;  then  I  can  loose  him 
if  need  be." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  the  old  man  said,  and  moved  to  the 
door. 

He  went  shuffling  down  the  long  aisle  of  the 
building,  swaying  the  light  so  that  it  made  dancing 
patterns  on  the  walls  and  on  the  drowsing  beasts. 
Half  way  he  stopped  and  looked  back  ;  by  then 
what  she  had  said  of  the  bull  had  reached  through 
to  his  mind. 

"  If  you  loose  'en,"  he  said,  "  keep  behind  'en  ; 
hs'll  go  straight  forrard  out  if  he  don't  see  you, 
more'n  specially  if  you  give  'en  a  whack — a  good 
whack — it  mun  be  a  good  un." 
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Delia  said,  "Yes,"  and  he  went  on  again,  shaking 
his  stick  thoughtfully.  She  watched  till  his  lantern 
bobbed  for  the  last  time  and  vanished,  leaving  her 
in  the  dark.  Then  she  opened  the  door  of  an 
inner  compartment  where  a  fierce  young  bull  was 
fastened,  and  having  cautiously  ascertained  how 
and  where  he  was  secured,  she  shut  herself  in  with 
him,  being  careful  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

It  was  very  quiet  here.  No  sound  from  outside 
reached  her  ;  even  Gregory's  footsteps  she  could 
not  hear,  for  the  bull's  pen  was  on  the  far  side  of 
the  stable,  where  the  old  man  would  not  pass.  It 
was  wonderfully  and  completely  quiet,  quiet  as 
the  grave,  with  a  feeling,  here  in  the  dark,  as  of 
having  suddenly  dropped  out  of  life.  She  began 
to  go  over  what  had  occurred,  to  try  and  piece  it 
out.  What  had  befallen  ?  she  asked  herself ;  and 
then,  later,  Why  was  she  here  ?  The  whole  was 
still  confused  to  her  ;  the  dream,  more  especially 
the  last  of  it,  had  been  extraordinarily  vivid,  and 
the  subsequent  happenings  had  fitted  in  with  it  so 
that  even  now  she  must  take  time  to  separate  the 
one  from  the  other.  Some  one  had  come,  that  was 
clear — one  who  sought  her,  Sampson  had  said,  and 
bade  her  go.  Was  the  seeker  Brackley,  the  other 
man  who  had  found  a  place  in  her  dreams  ?  If 
he,  for  what  was  he  come  ?  To  carry  her  off  in  a 
transport  of  fury,  or  to  prosecute  his  wooing  under 
different  auspices  ?  In  the  daytime  the  first 
thought  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  her  and 
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the  second  would  have  seemed  sheer  folly.  No 
man,  she  would  have  deemed,  could  be  pushed  to 
those  lengths  for  her.  But  in  the  night  things 
wore  another  look ;  some  things  are  easier  to 
understand  when  night  takes  custom's  confining 
garments  from  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  Out  here 
in  the  dark,  in  the  near  company  of  the  hid 
beasts — a  strange  alien  life  invisible  but  close 
around — one  guessed  at  things  beyond  ready  grasp 
in  daytime,  with  the  hedge  of  trim  form  and 
cautious  custom  set  about  ladyhood.  Delia's 
nostrils  quivered  and  her  eyes  kindled,  though 
with  excitement  rather  than  fear. 

Then  swiftly  flashed  to  her  another  thought — 
Sampson  ;  Sampson  who  had  bade  her  go,  saying 
it  was  she  who  was  sought,  not  he.  But  if  he  was 
found,  as  found  he  was,  what  then  ?  Were  it 
she  who  was  sought,  or  were  it  not,  and  were  it 
Brackley  who  found  or  another — were  it  any  other, 
it  was  the  same  for  Sampson,  and  more  dangerous 
fifty  times  than  for  her.  She  started  as  if  to  go. 
The  bull  moved  softly,  and  she  stood  again.  Of 
what  avail  was  it  to  go  ?  If  Sampson  was  found, 
he  was  found  or  ever  he  bade  her  go.  To  return 
would  help  nothing  now,  and  perhaps  saddle  him 
further  ;  moreover,  he  had  bade  her  go. 

I  think  those  women  who  have  had  the  loves 
and  likings  of  many  men  have  most  often  possessed 
among  their  gifts  this  :  an  instinct  when  to  retire 
themselves  and  when  to  make  themselves  small 
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and  of  no  more  conspicuousness  in  the  sight  of 
man  than  the  mere  plenishing  of  a  house  or  the 
trees  of  a  wood — the  wisdom  when  to  leave  men 
to  their  matters  and  when  to  themselves  take  the 
humble  part  and  obey.  Delia  likely  had  her  share 
of  this  wisdom  ;  certainly  at  this  time  she  obeyed 
and  remained  quietly  in  the  bull's  pen.  It  was 
not  an  easy  thing  for  her  to  do,  for  she  ever  loved 
doing  better  than  waiting.  Her  faults  and  her 
follies  were  all  on  the  side  of  courage  and  reckless 
ness,  not  timidity  at  all,  and  she  had  that  belief  in 
herself  which  made  it  hard  for  her  to  stand  by  and 
leave  another  to  do  and  to  deal.  But  this  time 
she  stood,  though  anxiety  gradually  grew  within 
her,  extinguishing  excitement  and  all  else — an 
anxiety  that  increased  as  the  moments  crept  on. 
Sampson  would  not  fight  and  would  not  lie.  How 
could  he  then  deal  with  this  matter  ?  What  could 
he  do  ?  What  could  any  do  for  him  ?  What 
would  befall  ?  She  twisted  her  hands  tightly 
together,  and  a  fear,  new  in  her  experience,  stirred 
in  her.  She  was  powerless  ;  the  matter  had  passed 
beyond  her,  even  as  in  her  dream. 

There  came  a  sound  of  steps  outside,  steps  that 
passed  from  the  house  and  took  the  rising  path 
to  the  upland  track  across  the  Downs.  She 
mounted  on  some  fallen  bricks  that  she  felt 
with  her  feet  and  reached  up  to  an  air-hole 
above.  She  could  just  see  out  by  standing  on 
tiptoe  and  pressing  against  the  wall  for  balance. 
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It  was  dark  outside,  though  not  so  dark  as  within, 
and  by  reason  of  the  contrast  she  was  able  to 
make  out  a  little — not  faces  nor  details  of  apparel, 
but  the  figures  of  three  men  who  passed  close 
under  the  wall.  Old  Gregory  was  one — his  stoop 
and  the  long-stepped  lope  of  his  gait  betrayed 
him  ;  another,  on  the  near  side  close  under  the 
wall,  showed  slim,  and  walked  almost  noiseless 
with  the  step  of  a  cat  ;  and  between  the  two 
walked  one  taller  than  either — one  she  would 
have  known  in  the  densest  darkness  of  an 
Egyptian  night. 

"  Sampson  Rideout" — Gregory  spoke  the  name 
just  under  the  wall — "  Sampson  Rideout,  Quaker 
—sin'  you  lay  claim  to  that  there's  nought  to  do. 
If  you  say  you  aren't,  I  cun  say  as  I  never  found 
you  such  ;  but  sin'  you  say  you  are,  why,  there's 
'n  end.  You  mun  go  with  me  lord  where  he  wull, 
and  to  Salisbury  gaol  in  th'  end." 

The  voice  grew  smaller  in  the  distance  and  the 
sound  of  steps  went  with  it.  But  Delia  within  the 
stall  leaned  against  the  wall.  He  had  done  that  ! 
He  had  lain  claim  to  being  the  Quaker  he  was  ! 
Not  owned  it  to  questioning  ;  there  was  no  room 
for  that.  She  knew  Brackley  well  enough  to 
know  he  would  not  have  questioned  ;  he  would 
readily  enough  have  let  this  fish  go  if  he  decently 
could  when  he  was  after  quite  another  and  the 
taking  of  this  would  so  impede  and  interfere. 
But  with  Gregory  to  witness — Gregory  whom  she 
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had  sent  to  help — Sampson  could,  by  this  claim, 
force  the  man  who  had  come  seeking  her  to  take 
him  and  to  leave  with  him  with  not  so  much  as 
a  side  glance  her  way.  She  gripped  her  hands 
very  hard.  The  folly  of  it  !  The  folly  !  She 
reached  higher  ;  she  thought  to  cry  out,  to  bid 
them  stop. 

But  she  sank  down  again  ;  it  was  of  no  avail. 
Not  now  could  she  save  him  ;  not  earlier,  really, 
had  he  once  been  seen,  excepting  only  by  buying 
silence  with  consent  to  Brackley's  wooing.  The 
remedy,  if  there  were  one,  lay  further  back  than 
this  night,  and  back  with  the  cause  in  the  summer 
days  of  light-hearted  playing  and  heedless  joying 
in  thoughtless  ways.  And  the  end — O  God,  the 
end !  He  would  go  away  with  Brackley,  he 
would  go  out  into  the  night,  out  of  her  life 
— away  to  prison,  to  suffering,  to  injustice  and 
infamy — away  altogether  !  Weeks  ago,  at  his  first 
coming,  she  had  in  a  sort  tried  to  join  hands  with 
the  Infinite,  seeking  league  with  that  which  con 
trolled  where  she  could  not  control.  But  the 
hands  of  the  Infinite  are  not  as  the  hands  of 
men,  nor  Its  ways  their  ways  ;  they  go  deeper 
and  reach  further,  touching  to  issues  beyond 
human  foreseeing.  Delia,  pressed  against  the 
old  stable  wall,  found  it,  and  found  it  quivering. 


Chapter  XIII. 

HOW  DARRY  LEVEN  HAD  A  DAY-DREAM, 
AND    HOW    HE   AWOKE   THEREFROM. 

A  T  one  time  Dairy  Leven  cherished  a  dream,  a 
•**  dream  of  a  worthy  and  respected  townsman 
with  fine  curving  waistcoat  and  pursy  lips  ;  a  man 
of  weight,  of  weighty  money  bags  and  weighty 
words,  sound  in  credit  and  view,  a  Church  man,  a 
king's  man,  and  a  man  of  some  estate  and  solid  ven 
tures.  Two  'prentices  bobbed  up  when  he  came 
in.  Two  ?  No,  there  should  be  three,  one  to  sit 
a-scribbling  at  a  little  desk  behind  the  counting- 
house  door.  Horses  were  in  his  stable  yard — good 
cattle — a  knowing  groom,  and  a  lad  to  help  a-whiles 
and  to  catch  the  groat  the  worthy  man  would 
sometimes  throw  to  cheer  the  youngster's  belly 
withal,  and  to  ensure  that  the  other  boys  of  the 
town  should  not  bespatter  his  master's  stockings 
when  he  walked  abroad.  (Darry  knew,  perhaps, 
more  intimately  the  ways  of  the  boys  than  of  the 
Worthy  Man.)  Inside  his  house  this  Goodman 
dwelled  at  ease.  A  solid  house  it  was,  fit  for  a 
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solid  man,  with  great  leather  chairs  and  cosy  corner 
nooks,  where  one  might  smoke  and  drink  his  glass 
and  take  his  pleasure  with  his  wife — a  comely 
woman,  with  a  face  like  a  May  morning,  and  eyes 
like  a  dove,  and  deft  hands  for  household  tasks 
and  ways  of  charity.  At  least,  in  her  girlhood 
she  was  thus  and  in  the  youth  of  the  dream.  But 
the  dream  had  a  great  way  of  growing  up,  like 
the  fabulous  beanstalk  or  one  Jack ;  in  two 
minutes  sometimes  it  would  shoot  wonderfully, 
and  springing  off  from  a  small  platform  of  earthly 
reality,  grow  fantastically.  Sometimes,  then,  the 
wife  would  show  a  comfortable  dame,  something 
slacker  in  her  girdle  and  ways  than  the  flower- 
faced  maiden  or  earlier  fancy  ;  quicker  with  her 
tongue  and  her  laugh,  ready  to  give  the  'prentices 
and  serving- maids  a  clap  o'  ear  when  they  merited 
it,  and  to  look  t'other  way  now  and  then  when  she 
caught  them  kissing  behind  the  kitchen  door. 
She  went  to  church  with  her  husband,  this 
pleasant  dame — solid  folks  go  to  church  and 
keep  out  of  prison  and  conventicles.  The 
flower-faced  girl  did  not  perhaps,  but  she 
might.  Why  not  ?  All  good  people  are  of  one 
religion  at  bottom,  or  should  be  ;  one  persuasion 
is  as  another,  Darry  held,  though  some  more 
comfortable.  What  does  it  signify,  a  little  getting 
up  or  sitting  down,  a  little  speaking  or  keeping 
silent  ?  At  least  that  was  Darry's  reckoning. 
And  he  reckoned  nothing  at  all  of  that  in 
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Quakers  which  is  of  the  inside  not  the  out,  a 
way  of  living  rather  than  a  manner  of  observance, 
of  this  day  and  every  day,  not  of  Sundays  and 
holidays  only.  Jane  Coventry,  the  child  of  Bristol, 
might  suffer  for  her  testimony,  and  to  his  admira 
tion  too  ;  but  Jane  of  Shaftesbury,  with  her  meek 
ness  and  her  sweetness  and  her  ready  yielding, 
would  ripen  as  her  husband  ripened  in  ways 
convenient  as  well  as  good.  The  thought  was 
not  outrageous  for  one  who  daily  saw  the  maid, 
and  who,  from  ignorance  of  the  thing,  mistook 
serenity  for  weakness.  Besides,  in  day-dreams 
nothing  is  outrageous  ;  it  were  folly,  rather,  and 
egregious  waste,  when  one  has  the  unlimited  at 
command,  to  build  and  believe  merely  the  or 
dinary  of  every  day.  So  in  Darry's  picture  they 
went  to  church,  the  Worthy  Townsman  and  his 
wife  ;  and  stood  well  with  the  vicar  and  the 
wardens  and  the  justices  and  the  neighbours — 
to  church  on  Sundays,  and  sometimes  to  see  a 
friend  on  weekdays  and  hear  the  news  and  have 
a  crack.  They  prospered  and  grew  rich,  and  their 
children,  a  round  dozen,  lads  and  lasses,  grew  up 
about  them — a  worthy  couple,  respected  and 
well  spoken  of.  Darry's  eyes  moistened  as  he 
thought  of  them  and  the  tablet  to  their  mem 
ories  which  would  be  set  up  at  their  decease. 
But,  anon,  his  eye  brightened  again  and  a  grin 
twitched  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  for  the  best 
of  it  was  that  this  Worthy  Man  was  none 
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other  than  Darius  Leventhwaite,  one  time  Darry 
Leven. 

The  dream  was  a  very  real  thing  to  Darry,  and 
in  those  days,  when  Sampson  was  away  in  the 
Down  Country,  he  cherished  it  and  thought  it 
more  than  possible.  Indeed,  he  was  half  way 
towards  believing  it  already  part  come  to  pass. 
He  walked  abroad  at  these  times  with  a  more 
stately  step,  almost  as  if  he  began  to  see  his 
waistcoat  going  first,  and  he  talked  in  a  weighty 
way  with  sundry  whom  he  met.  He  went  to 
church  too  ;  this,  perhaps,  was  part  from  policy, 
for  it  strengthened  his  position  with  the  authorities 
and  served  as  a  preservative  for  the  establishment 
left  in  his  hand.  But  it  was  part  conviction  too — 
that  is,  the  conviction  of  the  Worthy  Townsman 
before-mentioned,  who  in  church  sang  pious  chants 
in  the  tuneful  voice  in  which  Darry  Leven  had 
been  wont  to  troll  forth  less  presentable  ditties 
and  with  hardly  less  enjoyment.  Darry  ap 
preciated  himself  greatly  at  that  time  ;  there 
was  always  one  of  him  to  appreciate  the  good 
deeds  and  respected  and  respectable  weight  of 
the  other  ;  and  sometimes,  be  it  said,  to  grin 
when  that  other  was  extra  well  received  or  made 
a  special  good  pass.  In  fact,  Darry  Leven  and 
Darius  Leventhwaite  inhabited  one  skin  together, 
and  found  it  very  companionable  and  quite  com 
fortable,  although  perhaps  the  partnership  was  a 
little  overlooked  in  the  dream. 
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Business  prospered  in  Sampson's  absence  ; 
Darry  had  great  gifts,  and  used  them  finely  in 
his  master's  service.  He  played  and  posed  a 
little — for  the  life  of  him  he  could  not  have 
helped  that  ;  but  no  one  minded,  for  no  one  knew 
but  himself:  a  most  appreciative  audience.  In 
the  main  he  conducted  business,  so  far  as  he 
could,  as  he  thought  Sampson  would  have  had 
it  done  ;  at  times  he  found  it  difficult,  for  the 
Quaker  way  is  not  quite  like  another's  way — there 
is  a  certain  unswerving  straightness  about  it  strange 
to  other  men.  It  cut  Darry  to  the  quick  not  to 
take  advantage  of  fellow  mortal  when  he  could, 
especially  when  even  the  common  custom  of  the 
world  would  have  allowed  it.  But  he  refrained 
himself,  as  a  rule.  And  when  he  could  not — when 
Darry  Leven  hopped  up  and  knocked  Darius 
down — he  pocketed  the  proceeds,  sure  Sampson 
would  not  wish  to  handle  dirty  money.  But  in 
the  main,  as  has  been  said,  Darius  reigned — lived 
soberly,  worked  industriously,  dealt  honestly, 
behaved  exemplary,  and  enjoyed  it  hugely  the 
while  ;  sorry,  when  he  thought  of  it,  for  the 
trouble  which  had  overtaken  Sampson,  but  not 
thinking  of  it  unnecessarily  often  :  indeed,  early 
able  to  forget  it  when  he  tried,  and  to  forget 
through  whose  fault  it  had  come  about  ;  and 
early  able  to  remember  that  the  victim  was  with 
Lady  Falkirk,  which,  if  he  were  merely  human, 
it  was  reasonable  to  think  was  fair  compensation. 
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Thus  the  summer  days  sped,  and  it  seemed 
that  a  lull  of  peace  had  come  with  the  heat,  and 
held  pause  in  Shaftesbury.  Even  Mr.  Belor,  not 
unaided  by  the  machinations  of  the  astute  Darry, 
was  convinced  at  last  that  Sampson's  household 
knew  nothing  of  his  whereabouts,  and  sought 
him  elsewhere.  Dawkins,  consequently,  was  no 
longer  troublesome,  but  pursued  his  avocation 
in  Salisbury,  or  wherever  it  might  take  him,  and 
did  not  trouble  Darry  at  all  ;  nor  yet  did  Peter 
Griffin,  nor  any  deputy  of  his.  Darry — or  rather 
Darius — had  somehow  achieved  with  such  author 
ities  the  reputation  of  a  sound  man  and  a  jolly 
fellow  to  boot.  So  the  days  sped  peacefully  in 
the  household  and  the  cloth-works  :  in  the  day, 
business  and  prosperous  dealing  and  domestic 
tasks  well  done  ;  at  evening  a  little  idling  in  the 
garden,  chats  in  the  open  parlour  when  the  tardy 
coolness  distilled  pleasant  fragrance  from  the 
flowers,  or  strolling  forth  at  sunset  to  see  a 
friend  or  take  the  air.  Small  wonder,  perhaps, 
that  the  dream  raced  with  the  fabulous  beanstalk 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth. 

Jane  Coventry  made  some  small  record  of  those 
days  in  the  diary  which  she,  like  other  Quakeresses, 
kept,  delicately  written  with  fine  pen  and  pale  ink, 
the  words  cut  short  in  places  and  their  tails  curled 
up  so  that  a  wonderful  many  might  be  compressed 
into  the  smallest  space.  In  the  main  the  diary 
was  but  a  brief  jotting  down  of  First  Day  Meet- 
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ings  and  Fourth  Day  Meetings  attended,  with 
references  to  seasonable  words  and  sometimes  to 
heart-searching  arising  from  that  or  other  sources. 
Jane  would  seem  to  have  had  heart-searchings 
more  than  once  on  a  curious  matter — almost  a 
fear  that  at  some  time  or  another  she  would 
have  a  concern  to  go  into  Ireland  to  speak  for 
the  Friends  lately  established  there.  To  speak 
at  all  was  as  yet  a  fearsome  thing  to  her  ;  to  make 
that  long  journey  and  go  forth  among  strangers 
would  be  even  more  fearsome  :  but  it  is  certain 
that  for  more  than  a  year  past  she  had  some 
dread  that  it  would  be  lain  upon  her  to  go  ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that,  should  she  feel  it 
was  lain,  she  would  go.  To  this  particular 
heart-searching,  however,  there  were  few  refer 
ences  in  the  record  of  those  summer  days  ;  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  put  to  rest — at  least 
for  the  time.  There  were  references  to  the 
meetings  as  usual,  and  once  or  twice  to  the 
sufferings  of  Friends,  now  growing  less  sharp 
in  those  more  beneficent  times,  and  once  a  note 
of  some  threatening  to  herself,  which  last  would 
seem  to  have  come  to  nought cc  under  Providence  " 
(possibly  not  unassisted  by  Darry  Leven,  though 
that  was  not  mentioned — perhaps  not  known  to 
the  writer).  Here  and  there  a  mundane  touch 
crept  into  the  pages,  a  comment  on  the  bonnet 
of  one  Sarah  Ann  Guillimena  Donne,  which 
bonnet  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  becoming 
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one,  and  to  have  roused  the  admiration  of  Darius 
Leventhwaite,  though  any  entry  there  might  have 
been  to  that  last  effect  was  carefully  erased.  There 
were  some  few  receipts,  too,  in  the  book,  an  excel 
lent  method  of  preserving  figs,  learned  from  Hannah 
Elizabeth  Wells,  with  sundry  others  acquired  from 
the  same  reliable  source  :  the  whole  record  some 
how  exuding  an  air  of  peace,  of  calm  days,  with 
the  undershot  of  a  subdued  happiness  rather  than 
an  anxiety — a  feeling  that  time  was  well  spent  and 
the  sun  fell  mellow  and  tempered  in  that  quiet  spot. 
Under  one  date  in  August  it  is  mentioned  that 
We  to-day  gather4-  ye  plums  on  ye  South  wall,  to  pre 
serve  them  over  against  ye  return  of  Sampson  Rideout. 
At  this  time  the  diary  refers  to  Sampson's  absence 
and  Sampson's  return  without  anxiety,  almost  as 
if  he  were  away  on  some  business  journey  which 
was  neither  unpleasant  nor  unprofitable.  The 
which  attitude  may  in  part  have  been  due  to  the 
Quakers'  singular  faith  and  their  tranquil  accept 
ance  of  the  Guiding  Power  ;  but  also,  no  doubt, 
partly  due  to  the  influence  of  Darry,  who  really 
held  that  Sampson  was  not  at  all  likely  to  find 
his  absence  unpleasant  or  necessarily  unprofitable 
either.  Our  Friend  Darius  Leventhwaite  helpd  to 
gather  ye  plums,  is  recorded  on  that  same  date  ; 
also  words  to  the  effect  that  ye  even9  was  a  fair 
and  pleasant  one  after  a  day  of  great  heat,  and  that 
ye  sunflovf*  by  ye  wall  are  more  than  common  fine 
this  year.  Our  Friend  D.  L.  admir*  them.  The 
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same  "D.  L."  would  seem  to  have  been  very 
careful  not  only  for  the  sunflowers,  that  they 
should  not  be  broken,  but  also  for  the  plum- 
picker  that  she  should  not  be  hurt.  There  is 
only  a  word  here  and  there  to  indicate  it,  but 
one  feels  it.  One  in  mind  sees  the  south  wall, 
when  the  day  was  cooling  to  its  close,  and  these 
two  gathering  the  plums  that  grew  behind  the 
screening  row  of  high  sunflowers.  An  innocent 
scene,  part  gay,  part  sweetly  serious,  with  some 
half  said  words  not  unwillingly  heard.  At  the 
end  of  the  entry,  writ  no  doubt  late  that  night 
by  a  window  with  the  dewy  scents  of  the  garden 
coming  in,  is  this  sentence,  Pray  that  I  may  not 
be  too  close  knit  to  ye  things  of  this  world^  and  that 
I  may  not  be  a  partakr  of  aught  which  is  folly  or 
contrary  to  a  Professor. 

The  next  day  the  plums  were  preserved,  accord 
ing  to  the  receipt  of  the  paragon,  Hannah  Eliza 
beth.  The  diary  gives  the  receipt  very  fully,  with 
notes  on  obscure  points  where  the  less  experienced 
housewife  went  wrong,  and  was  extricated  from 
difficulty  by  Marjory,  who,  with  the  elderly  man 
her  husband,  served  the  house.  This  same 
Marjory  repeated  some  foolish  catch  when  they 
were  collecting  the  plum  stones,  which  had  to 
be  removed  before  the  preserving,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  the  excellent  receipt.  The  catch 
was  as  old  as  the  springing  of  daisies  on  grassy 
banks,  and  the  growing  of  wild  damsons  in  thicket 
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woods  ;  and  as  new  as  the  daisies  which  sprung 
this  morning,  and  the  little  black  fruit  which 
ripened  on  this  year's  stones,  for  it  was  He  loves 
me,  he  loves  me  not ;  he  loves  me  little,  he  loves  me 
much,  he  loves  me  better  than  all  the  world !  And 
if  the  Quaker  maid  had  not  heard  it  before,  why, 
she  heard  it  then.  And  if  she  had  not  heard 
before  of  that  other  catch  which  begins  Tinker, 
tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  she  heard  that  too  then  ;  for 
Darry  came  to  the  cool  brewhouse  to  wash  before 
the  midday  meal  while  she  was  still  collecting  the 
plum  stones,  and  he  told  her.  Afterwards  he 
came  to  help  collect  the  stones  for  burning,  and 
came  very  close  to  do  it — the  place  struck  so 
shadowy  after  the  glow  without  that  perhaps  he 
could  not  well  see  to  judge  distance.  And  then 
Hepzibah  called,  and  Jane  must  go  quickly  ;  and 
the  stones  were  never  put  in  the  smouldering  fire 
after  all,  but  thrown  out  later  by  Marjory,  and 
so  came  to  the  pig  pail,  a  sordid  ending. 

All  of  this  was  not  recorded  in  the  diary — 
no,  nor  yet  half  of  it,  nor  a  quarter  either  ;  but 
the  very  omissions  tell  something.  This  also  is 
noticeable  :  there  was  no  prayer  at  the  end  of 
that  entry  to  be  kept  from  partaking  in  folly. 
Perhaps  the  writer  felt  it  too  late  to  pray  that, 
or  perhaps  she  had  discovered  the  wisdom  of 
some  folly ;  or  perhaps,  more  likely,  she  did 
not  think  about  it  at  all,  but  wrote  as  briefly 
and  went  to  bed  as  quickly  as  she  could,  being 
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tired  with  her  plum  preserving,  and  quite  happy 
besides. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  longer  entry  but  very 
dull.  Robert  Wells  came  that  day.  He  came  tc 
do  business  with  Darry,  since  Sampson  was  not 
there  to  do  it  with — a  Quaker  will  do  business 
with  any  one  provided  it  is  done  his  way,  and  with 
no  one  if  it  is  not.  The  business  talk  was  not 
detailed  in  the  diary,  only  the  general  and  spiritual, 
which,  as  ever  with  Robert  Wells,  was  weighty  and 
serious — no  doubt  worth  hearing,  but  not  recorded 
with  a  flowing  pen.  There  was  little  other  mention 
of  Friend  Wells,  except  a  note  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  at  length  satisfied  his  conscience  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  dyed  cloth,  and  was  now  convinced 
to  use  it  no  more,  to  the  great  lightening  of  his 
spirit  but  the  singularity  of  his  appearance.  After 
that  there  was  no  mention  of  him  and  his  visit,  and 
only  a  short  notice  that  the  writer  spent  her  after 
noon  in  charitable  deeds  and  her  evening  in  fine 
sewing  for  some  poor  Friend's  babe.  From  which 
the  unregenerate  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  Robert 
Wells  and  his  business  occupied  Darry  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else  the  rest  of  that  day. 

Darry,  truth  to  tell,  appreciated  the  Quaker's 
visit  mightily  ;  it  was  a  fine  tribute  to  Darius.  It 
was  also  an  occasion  when  the  one  of  him  grinned 
upon  the  other,  weighty  with  dignity  and  reverend 
in  gravity,  holding  serious  converse  with  the  Quaker 
— and  trying,  just  a  little,  to  best  him.  But  still 
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more  did  Darry  enjoy  it  when,  a  week  or  more 
later,  he  had  occasion  to  ride  towards  Tisbury  to 
talk  with  Robert  Wells  of  yarns  and  prices  and 
such  like.  This  was  one  of  the  times  when  he  felt 
as  if  already  he  saw  his  waistcoat  go  first  ;  albeit, 
mounted  on  Sampson's  horse  and  riding  lightly 
over  the  open  land,  he  had  not  yet  quite  the  look 
he  coveted.  Nay,  he  had  not  even  the  seat  of  the 
Worthy  Man — himself  and  horse  almost  as  one, 
keen-eyed,  alert,  alive  to  every  alien  sound,  one 
vibrant  nerve  ;  no  solid,  respectable  man,  he,  secure 
in  stoutness  and  impregnable  worth. 

At  Robert  Wells's  house  there  was  goose  to 
dinner  that  day.  September  was  newly  in  and  it 
was  the  first  goose  of  the  season,  little  more  than 
a  gosling,  very  succulent,  served  with  a  sauce  of 
the  earliest  apples,  a  poem  of  melting  delicacy. 
Hannah  Elizabeth  was  responsible  for  the  dressing 
of  the  whole,  and  that  day  she  heard  more  agree 
able  things  said,  in  a  sufficiently  staid  manner,  than 
she  had  heard  in  all  her  life  before,  either  anent 
her  culinary  skill  or  anything  else.  After  dinner 
Darry,  as  Sampson  had  some  months  earlier,  sat 
and  smoked  a  pipe  with  his  host  in  the  vine-shaded 
parlour  and  talked  of  trade  and  of  other  matters — 
of  Hannah  Elizabeth  amongst  them,  and  of  Sampson, 
who  was  naturally  in  mind  that  day.  And  such 
was  his  discretion,  and  such  his  well-tempered 
sympathy  and  shown  wisdom,  that  Robert  Wells 
was  moved  to  open  to  him  more  than  was  his 
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custom  with  most.  For  which  one  may  perhap?. 
blame  Darry  and  call  him  hypocrite  and  liar  (all  he 
said  was  not  quite  true,  it  must  be  owned).  Yet 
this  may  be  allowed  him — he  had  almost  forgot  he 
was  playing  a  part,  and  even  though  he  might 
know  he  was  lying  here  and  there,  he  more  than 
half  thought  he  was  already  the  Worthy  Man, 
with  whom  it  would  have  been  no  lie  at  all. 

It  was  to  this  Worthy  Man,  or  to  the  respectable 
person,  serious  beyond  his  years,  who  would  grow 
into  him,  that  Robert  Wells  was  induced  to  speak 
once  of  matrimonial  projects.  He  did  not  say  a 
great  deal — Quakers  do  not  commit  themselves, 
even  when  warmed  by  such  discreet  sympathy  as 
Darius  Leventhwaite  could  show — still,  he  said 
enough  to  please  his  listener. 

"  One  cannot  tell  how  this  matter  of  Roger 
Belor  will  shape,"  he  said,  and  he  looked  at  Darry 
as  if  he  thought  it  possible  he  might  here  tell  him 
somewhat  on  the  subject.  "Were  it  cleared  and 
were  Sampson  Rideout  established  as  before,  and 
both  parties  well  affected  to  the  union,  I  can  con 
ceive  of  some  more  unsuitable  and  which  would 
content  me  less." 

With  so  cautious  an  expression  Darry  felt  able 
to  agree  ;  afterwards  he  added  an  encomium  on  the 
lady,  carefully  moderated,  as  he  guessed  emphasis 
or  anything  that  savoured  of  flattery  would  not  be 
acceptable. 

But  even  as  it  was,  it  seemed  he  had  a  little  over- 
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stepped.  "  She  is  well  enough,"  the  father  said 
judicially  ;  "  a  serviceable  woman,  though  perhaps 
not  always  of  unruffled  temper." 

He  turned  shrewd  eyes  on  Dairy.  "  I  take  it," 
he  said,  "  that  thou  art  in  confidence  in  the  house 
hold  as  in  the  counting-house — how  dost  thou 
think  matters  stand  touching  our  Friend  ?  " 

He  meant  as  touching  the  future  and  the  diffi 
culties  in  which  the  Friend  now  found  himself. 
But  Darry  was  pleased  to  interpret  it  to  concern 
affairs  of  heart.  "  Regarding  Mistress  Coventry  ?  " 
he  queried.  "  I  do  not  think  he  has  thought  of  her 
in  that  light,  and  I  am  nearly  sure  she  has  no  such 
thoughts  for  him — " 

"  Tut  !  "  Robert  returned  impatiently.  "  Natu 
rally  not  !  She  is  almost  a  child,  one  to  whom  he 
has  been  as  a  father.  Such  a  marriage  were  not 
suitable — indeed  unbecoming  ;  not  a  notion  to  be 
entertained  by  Sampson  Rideout." 

It  was  not,  Darry  was  sure  of  that,  even  though 
he  did  not  say  so  with  great  emphasis,  having 
scarcely  the  chance  since  the  older  man  dismissed 
the  matter  as  beneath  consideration,  and  went  on 
to  explain  what  he  had  meant. 

But  on  the  homeward  ride  Darry  recurred  to 
the  subject  himself  and  condemned  it  as  quickly. 
It,  truly,  was  not  a  marriage  likely  to  be  thought 
on  by  Sampson.  Darry  was  morally  certain  no 
thought  of  it  had  ever  occurred  to  either  him  or 
Jane  in  the  past  ;  and  he  was  quite  certain  it  would 
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not  in  the  future,  if  only  for  the  good  reason  that 
Mistress  Jane  was  marked  out  for  the  wife  of  the 
Worthy  Townsman.  Sampson  must  have  a  wife — 
of  course  he  must ;  all  Quakers  married — most 
married  younger  than  Sampson  :  besides,  the 
Worthy  Townsman's  friend  and  partner,  Rideout, 
must  have  a  wife  for  his  chimney-corner  and  to 
fill  in  the  canvas  properly.  If  he  was  to  have 
one,  what  about  Hannah  Elizabeth  ?  She  was  a 
talented  cook,  a  woman  of  gumption,  with  shrewd, 
sound  sense  and  a  kindly  heart  under  plain  ways — 
Darry  had  a  genius  for  surmising  the  soft  side  in 
any  woman,  and  he  was  seldom  wrong.  There 
was  something  to  be  said  for  Hannah  Elizabeth 
though  she  certainly  was  no  beauty,  but  Quakers 
set  out  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  appearance  of  the 
outer  creature.  A  man  might  do  worse  than  take 
Hannah  Elizabeth — when  he  had  had  his  fling 
and  given  romance  the  go-by — or  got  it  there 
from — and  meant  to  settle  down.  When  Lady 
Falkirk  was  pleased  to  go  back  to  her  proper 
sphere — when  games  were  all  done  and  midsummer 
dreams  and  Belor's  suspicions  alike  cleared  into 
the  common  light  of  the  homely  working  day — 
Master  Sampson  might  do  a  deal  worse  than  close 
.with  Hannah  Elizabeth.  Darry  decided  that, 
when  opportunity  should  offer  and  Sampson 
come  to  his  own  again,  he  would  put  in  a  word 
for  the  mature  lady.  Of  course,  if  anything  came 
of  it,  he  would  himself  naturally  have  her  word  in 
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consequence  ;  that,  apart  from  anything  else,  was 
ever  a  desirable  thing,  useful  even  to  a  Worthy 
Man. 

At  that  moment  the  Worthy  Man,  or  rather  his 
present  representative,  caught  sight  by  the  roadside 
of  one  Dick  Dirtyface,  a  friend  he  had  not  seen  of 
late.  When  last  seen  it  was  in  the  unpleasant 
situation  of  fellow-prisoner  at  the  Assizes  ;  but, 
his  memory  for  a  face  being  perfect  (and  very 
valuable),  he  recognised  him  instantly.  Such  a 
meeting  might  have  embarrassed  some  Worthy 
Men — should  perhaps  have  embarrassed  Darry  had 
he  been  all  he  at  times  painted  himself ;  as  it  was, 
it  did  not.  He  looked  straight  before  him  cer 
tainly,  and  not  at  Dick  at  all — there  were  people 
about,  for  it  was  not  far  from  Shaftesbury  town — 
but  with  the  eye  which  was  towards  the  man  he 
winked,  the  littlest  little  wink,  but  a  wink  none 
the  less. 

That  evening,  when  supper  was  done  and  dark 
ness  had  fallen,  Darry  told  Hepzibah  and  Jane 
that  he  must  forth  to  see  one  who  had  lately  come 
to  the  town.  They  accepted  this  without  query  or 
comment.  Quakers,  if  they  tell  no  lies,  also  ask 
few  questions  to  provoke  others  thereto.  So  out 
went  Darry,  with  no  more  explained  or  told  than 
that  he  should  likely  be  back  late.  Why  not  ? 
A  man  must  stretch  his  legs.  Not  to  go  never  so 
much  as  crossed  his  mind  ;  so  soon  as  he  saw  Dick 
by  the  roadside,  so  soon  did  there  come  into  his 
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mind  "The  Blue  Posts,"  a  convenient,  retired 
tavern  where  genial  company  were  wont  to  gather, 
and  good  drink  was  drunk,  and  jests,  imsuited  to 
polite  ears,  were  bandied,  and  all  the  news  of  the 
countryside,  a  deal  more  than  ever  was  hid  in  any 
news  sheet,  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
To  this  tavern  Darry  repaired  with  never  two 
thoughts  about  it.  A  familiar  rogue's  face  by  the 
roadside,  and,  hey-presto  !  Darry  was  there  !  A 
wink,  a  hasty  dispatch  of  business,  quit  quickly  of 
sober  coat  and  gait,  and  off  to  convivial  company 
till  morning. 

He  made  a  night  of  it,  himself,  seeing  he  was 
Darry  Leven,  the  leader  ;  deeper  in  drink  (he  was 
never  known  to  be  over-balanced  by  his  liquor), 
finer  of  song,  more  obscene  of  wit,  more  ingenious 
rascal  than  any,  and  certainly  of  all  the  best  able 
to  enjoy  it.  He  made  a  song  about  Mr.  Belor 
that  night  ;  it  was  after  the  manner  of  the  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  though  of  other  matters 
and  with  added  thereto  and  inserted  therein  to  aid 
the  singing  the  refrain — "  Hey  diddle,  diddle  de — 
e — lor  Be — e — lor  !  "  A  very  pleasing  song,  the 
composer  said,  and  warranted  to  well  impress 
those  that  heard  it.  He  also  that  night  success 
fully  abstracted  the  lap-dog  of  Mrs.  Belor.  She 
and  it  were  paying  a  country  visit  at  a  great  house 
a  mile  or  so  east  of  Shaftesbury.  Darry  no  sooner 
heard  of  it  from  Dick  than  he  must  off  and  get 
the  dog  and  bring  him  back  to  "  The  Blue  Posts  " 
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in  less  time  even  than  he  wagered.  Madam  got 
her  dog  again  in  a  while — from  a  respectable 
higgler,  whose  private  name  was  Dick  Dirtyface, 
who  had  a  good  reward  for  his  pains.  But  for 
that  night,  at  least,  Fido  joined  the  company  at 
"  The  Blue  Posts,"  and  apparently  found  the 
temporary  decline  from  high  life  as  agreeable  as 
many  gentlemen  do. 

By  breakfast  time  the  next  morning  Darry  was 
back  in  his  usual  place,  sober  mien  and  sober  coat 
both  on,  and  he  sitting,  as  ordinary,  at  the  side  of 
the  table  in  the  keeping-room — not  at  the  head  ; 
he  had,  with  all  the  miscellany  of  his  incorrigible 
nature,  some  instinctive  respects  ;  one  such  kept 
him  from  thinking  to  occupy  Sampson's  empty 
place.  He  sat,  then,  at  the  side,  entirely  unembar 
rassed  and  not  by  one  half  so  stale  as  some  decent 
'prentice  who  has  stolen  an  hour  of  frolic  over 
night — indeed,  not  stale  at  all,  and  only  a  trifle 
weary.  He  noted  with  appreciation  the  sun 
flowers  freshly  set  on  the  broad  hearth,  in  defer 
ence,  he  knew,  to  his  expressed  admiration  ;  and 
noted,  too,  the  cool  orderliness  of  the  spacious 
room,  and,  still  more,  the  gracious  presence  of 
Jane  Coventry.  And  it  must  be  recorded  that  all 
he  felt  was  mightily  pleased  with  it,  and  no  more 
ashamed  than  a  man  who  has  ridden  to  hounds 
feels  ashamed  when  he  comes  within  his  house 
and  stretches  his  legs  with  the  women  -  folk 
he  had  left  at  home.  Shame  was  not  a  strong 
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point  with  Dairy.  It  \s  true  that  he  did  feel  one 
little  twinge  of  some  sort  when  Jane,  seeing  with 
the  clearness  of  solicitude,  noted  that  his  eyes 
showed  a  trifle  tired. 

"  I  fear  that  thy  friend  kept  thee  inconsiderate 
late  last  night,"  she  said. 

Darry  assured  her  that  it  was  nothing,  and 
passed  the  matter,  but  he  felt  the  little  twinge  ; 
also  the  discomforting  suspicion,  which  he  had  had 
once  or  twice  before,  that  he  was  not  good  enough 
for  her. 

"  Sweet  saint,"  said  he,  when  the  meal  was  done, 
and  they  two  were  alone  while  Jane  cleared  the 
table,  "  tell  me,  would  you  entirely  loathe  a  man 
some  hundred  thousand  times  worse  than  your 
worst  dreams  of  wickedness  ?  " 

Jane  opened  her  eyes,  then  chided  with  him, 
smiling.  "  How  can  I  answer  thee,"  she  asked, 
"  when  thou  talkest  in  these  figures  ?  " 

"  Figures  ?  "  he  laughed.  "  What,  a  hundred 
thousand — does  that  frighten  you  ?  " 

"  Nay,"  she  answered,  "  thou  knowest  it  is  not 
that  ;  it  is  thy  figures  of  speech,  thy  '  sweet  saint,' 
thy  { worse  than  the  worst  dream  of  wickedness,' 
and  so  forth.  I  am  too  little  skilled  in  any  but 
simple  speech  ;  thou  must  speak  me  plainly." 

"  Or  you  will  not  answer  ?  Well,  I  will  put  it 
simply.  Sweet — you  must  allow  me  that,  there  is 
no  other  truth — sweet  sinner  that  is  as  near  a  saint 
as  human  nature  may  be  and  remain  wholesome, 
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would  you  loathe — that  is,  dislike,  despise,  and  dis 
dain  to  have  truck  with — a  man  who — who  is  as  bad 
as  I  am  ? " 

"  As  thou  art  ?  Nay,  thou  breakest  bargain  and 
still  speakest  in  figures  ;  that  is  not  what  thou 
wouldest  have  said.  Thou  makest  game  of  my 
simplicity." 

Darry' s  eyes  blinked  ;  he  had  an  unpleasing 
feeling  that  her  words  were  unwittingly  near  the 
truth  there. 

"What  dost  think  me,  little  one  ?"  he  asked  her 
suddenly. 

"  Why,  Darius  Leventhwaite,"  she  answered,  as 
if  in  the  name  all  were  summed  up.  Then  she 
flushed,  perceiving  folly  in  her  answer  ;  although 
it  was  not  so  foolish  as  she  thought,  seeing  for  what 
a  fine  figure  the  name  stood  to  Darry  himself. 

"  I  know  thou  dost  not  hold  as  we  do,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  cannot  but  hold  that  our  way  is  the  better 
and  the  right  ;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  with  good 
conscience  thou  canst  not  entirely  walk  in  it,  it 
would  ill  become  me,  or  any,  to  cavil  with  thee 
for  walking  as  thy  conscience  doth  dictate.  And 
this  is  certain,  thy  way  is  a  very  kind  and  gentle 
one  ;  we,  and  more  than  one  other,  are  much  be 
holden  to  thee." 

"  You  think  so  ? "  Darry  said  rather  grimly. 

"  Yea,"  she  answered,  colouring  more  deeply ; 
"  but — but  I  would  not  speak  as  one  who  judges. 
I  pray  thee,  do  not  think  that  I  would  judge  ;  I 
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know  well  that  I  am  ignorant — more  than  common 
ignorant — of  all  that  concerns  and  appertains  to  the 
outer  world." 

Darry  nodded.  "  That  is  so,"  he  said.  "  And 
you  are  willing  to  have  patience  with  what  you  do 
not  understand  and  tolerance  for  what  you  do  not 
know,  allowing  that  the  world  cannot  be  as  this 
cloister,  nor  a  man  as  thy  sweet  self  ?  " 

"A  man  cannot  be  as  a  woman,"  she  answered 
wisely  ;  "  they  are  diverse,  and  the  virtues  and 
the  chiefest  qualities  of  the  one  cannot  in  all 
ways  be  those  of  the  other.  What  wouldest  thou 
have  ?  " 

"  Not  one  thread  of  difference  in  thee,"  he 
answered,  slipping,  as  sometimes,  into  her  form  of 
address.  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  for  it  was  time  to 
go  out  to  set  about  the  business  of  the  day. 

"  If  women  were  not  better  than  men  and  a 
deal  too  good  for  the  most  of  us,  what  should  we 
want  with  them  ?  "  he  asked,  and  went  out  before 
she  could  answer,  finding  for  himself  a  pleasing 
unction  in  the  thought  :  also  in  another  which 
naturally  occurred  to  him — to  wit,  that  it  was 
necessary  one  party  should  bring  virtue  to  the 
concern  of  matrimony,  and  much  better  the  weaker 
half. 

So  again  the  days  sped  peacefully.  Darry  con 
tinued  his  admirable  course,  uninterrupted  from 
without  or  within  ;  and  Jane  wove  a  golden  dream, 
woof  as  delicate  as  moonlight,  weft  as  pure  as  dew- 
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drops,  all  as  fine  as  gossamer  wrought  in  a  spirit 
loom  which  scarcely  touched  earth  at  any  part. 
And  while  this  wrapped  her  she  was  happy  ;  happy 
in  the  near  presence  of  the  man  she  veiled  in  it 
and  saw  through  its  haze  ;  happy  in  the  vague 
cherishing  of  some  phantasm,  scarcely  so  real  as 
a  vision,  of  a  future  where,  by  a  miracle,  two  who 
were  as  oil  and  water  were  one — when  the  impos 
sible  happened  and  a  man  became  a  soul  quite 
other  than  God  made  him,  and  the  craving  flesh 
and  the  striving  spirit  were  at  peace  in  ecstatic  joy. 
But  on  a  certain  day  in  September  one  came  to 
Darry.  The  month  was  almost  spent  then  ;  the 
days  were  shortening,  and  at  nights  a  fire  was  a 
pleasant  thing.  Darry  sat  in  an  elbow-chair  these 
nights  with  his  glass  and  his  pipe,  a  fine  embryo 
of  the  Worthy  Man.  This  day  he  was  very  busy ; 
there  was  a  deal  of  work  doing,  and  he  was  from 
weaving-sheds  to  dyeing  vats,  and  dyeing  vats  to 
office-desk,  full  of  business.  He  stopped  now 
and  then  for  a  word  with  this  man  or  that :  he  was 
well  enough  liked  by  all,  for  he  had  the  rare 
wisdom  not  to  abuse  his  accidentally-gotten  power 
or  to  manifest  any  strutting  authority  ;  and,  best 
and  worst,  he  was  ever  broadly  human,  which  is 
comfortable  to  fellow  mortals.  So  he  was  good 
friends  with  the  dyers,  and  good  friends  with  the 
weavers,  and  with  all  customers,  buyers  and  sellers 
too.  He  spent  a  busy  and  a  prosperous  time  that 
day,  specially  well  pleased  that  he  was  able,  among 
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other  things,  to  bring  to  conclusion  a  profitable 
deal  ;  one  so  honest  as  to  have  satisfied  Sampson 
had  he  been  there,  and  so  profitable  that  even 
Darry  could  not  think  of  any  great  improvement 
to  wish.  Towards  five  of  the  clock,  other  matters 
being  for  the  time  disposed  of,  he  was  before  his 
desk  contemplating  with  satisfaction  this  last  work. 
He  had  it  all  figured  out  before  him — he  was  never 
wrong  in  his  figures — and  he  smiled  upon  the  fair 
sheet. 

"  Ton  my  life,  it's  what  I  was  meant  for  !  "  He 
preened  himself  in  admiration.  "  A  trader,  a  mighty 
trader,  a  man  of  business  that's  worth  the  name  !  " 
He  smiled  again,  and  his  thoughts  ran  off  to  Jane 
Coventry. 

She  would  be  pleased  with  this.  He  kept  her 
informed  of  the  doings  of  his  work — such  of  them 
as  were  suitable.  She  would  be  properly  pleased 
with  this.  Quakeresses  understood  trade,  and 
were  ready,  if  need  be,  to  bear  a  share  ;  so  she  was 
fitter  than  many  to  appreciate  his  good  success. 
Would  it  be  well  to  speak  of  other  matters  at  the 
same  time,  he  asked  himself  ?  It  were  a  chance  ; 
a  suitable  and  becoming  opening  could  be  made 
here.  He  rehearsed  a  speech  or  two.  She  would 
not,  perhaps,  wish  to  marry  till  Sampson  were  back 
and  all  cleared  ;  but  she  would,  if  asked,  pledge 
herself  to  him.  The  rest  might  wait ;  he  was  not 
so  astonishingly  impatient  that  he  could  not  wait 
if  discretion  and  delicacy  demanded.  He  reviewed 
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her  in  his  own  mind,  and  found  her,  with  her 
beauty  and  her  gentleness  and  her  all  unconscious 
readiness  to  yield,  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  very 
fitting  for  the  picture  he  had  dreamed. 

Came  then  an  interruption  ;  one,  a  woman  by 
the  step,  sought  speech  with  him,  rapping  upon 
the  door. 

Frowning  a  little,  Darry  cried,  "  Come  in  !  " 
Some  cottar,  he  supposed,  who  was  not  able  to 
deliver  the  yarns  undertaken,  and  so  came  to 
appeal,  with  a  long  tale  of  domestic  woe. 

She  came — not  a  cottar  ;  a  lithe,  slim  creature, 
with  the  free  grace  of  the  wild  deer,  a  scarlet 
kirtle  about  her  slender  limbs,  a  gay  kerchief  bind 
ing  her  jetty  hair — Joanna  the  gipsy. 

Darry  rose  quickly.  He  was  not  overpleased 
to  see  her  ;  their  meetings,  when  they  had  met 
for  the  receiving  or  conveying  of  messages  to 
Ashcombe,  had  not  been  here,  but  at  a  discreet 
distance  away,  and  in  a  suitably  retired  spot. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  News,"  she  answered,  speaking  in  her  own 
tongue,  as  he  did,  for  he  knew  it  very  well  :  she 
spoke  composedly,  and  laughed  a  little  at  him. 
"  You  need  not  look  over  your  shoulder,"  she 
said,  "  there  is  no  fear  of  one  suspicioning  you ;  I 
asked  for  you  of  the  workmen  in  your  best  Gorgio 
name — *  Master  Darius  Leventhwaite.'  I  would  not 
put  the  clap  on  you,  my  hero — there's  no  reason,  is 
there,  that  a  gipsy-girl  shouldn't  come  a-begging  ? " 
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"No,"  Dairy  allowed,  laughing  in  his  turn, 
"  none  that  I  know  ;  Master  Darius  himself  knows 
a  trifle  of  the  trade.  Welcome  on  that  count  or 
any  other,  welcome  ;  and  what's  the  word  ? " 

"  There  is  no  word,"  she  said,  "  it  is  news — he 
has  gone." 

"  Who  ?  Your  Jack  Pudding  ?  Well,  we're 
not  so  ill  quit  of  him  that  I  see.  If  you're  not  at 
Fernsmore,  I  dare  venture  you  can  make  shift  to 
be  somewhere  within  hail  a  while  if  you're  wanted. 
And  as  to  loss,  there's  as  good  fish  as  that  blubber 
in  the  sea  any  day,  this  or  to-morrow." 

"  Tollemarche  ? "  the  girl  spat  contemptuously. 
"  As  good  as  he  ?  If  there  weren't  better,  it  were 
a  scurvy  place  !  I've  left  him,  not  he  me  ;  I've  no 
traffic  with  that  sort.  Had  I,  likely  I  might  have 
got  this  news  sooner  ;  as  it  is,  I  got  it  but  by  a 
side  wind,  and  I  can't  tell  when  it  blew  nor  how  it 
started,  though  this  I  know — it  is  true." 

"  What  is  true  ?  My  dear,  you're  no  shorter 
of  words,  even  when  you  want  to  be,  than  the  rest 
of  your  sex." 

"  True  that  he's  gone — your  man,  I  mean.  I 
know  nought  of  how  he  went,  but  I  dare  swear 
the  black  lord  had  a  hand  in  it.  They've  taken 
him — there's  no  mistake  in  that  ;  I  had  it  from  one 
who  knows — they've  taken  your  man,  Rideout,  to 
Salisbury  gaol." 

"  Taken  Sampson  Rideout  !  "  Darry  sat  down 
suddenly. 
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Joanna  regarded  him  curiously.  "Aye,"  she 
said,  "they've  taken  him,  that's  true  enough,  to 
Salisbury  gaol.  But  there's  time  yet,  that's  why 
I  made  shift  to  come  and  let  you  know — in  case 
you  had  anything  to  do." 

"Anything  to  do,"  translated,  would  mean  "any 
reason  to  fear  suspicion  or  inclusion  or  other  ill 
results  from  the  capture " — and,  consequently, 
any  necessity  to  seek  security  in  flight  or  other 
contrivance. 

"  Is  it  aught  ?  "  Joanna  queried. 

"  Nought,"  Darry  answered.  Then  he  bowed 
with  a  grin,  half  whimsical,  half  rueful,  to 
one  invisible.  "  Nought  but — good-bye  Darius 
Leventhwaite  !  " 


Chapter    XIV. 

HOW   DELIA   CAME   TO   SALISBURY— 
AND   WENT   AWAY   AGAIN. 

'  I  ^HE  mists  of  morning  lay  white  on  everything, 
the  deep  valleys  were  full  of  them,  and  even 
on  the  hilltops  they  lay  thin  and  fine,  and  but 
sparsely  threaded  as  yet  with  the  brightness  which 
later  would  melt  them  before  it.  The  air  was 
sharp  with  the  bite  as  of  first  frost,  and  fragrant 
with  the  wet  fragrance  of  autumn.  Up  from  the 
valley  mists,  straining  up  the  grassy  slope,  still 
gray  and  slippery  with  the  night's  dew,  came  six 
horses  with  a  coach  behind  them.  Inside  the 
vehicle  sat  Mirander  with  face  of  fearing  endur 
ance — fear  that  had  gone  beyond  words  and 
endurance  born  of  a  knowledge  that  protestation 
and  outcry  were  alike  useless  and  mere  waste  of 
breath.  Beside  and  about  her  were  bags  and 
bandboxes  and  bundles,  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
a  lady  travelling.  A  lady,  even  when  she  has 
purposely  brought  but  a  small  portion  of  her 
wardrobe,  requires  a  deal  when  she  stays  more 
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than  a  week  in  one  place  Mirander  had  reason 
to  know,  and  more  especially  to  know  the  contents 
of  all  the  articles  now  disposed  about  her,  for  she 
had  packed  them  in  the  gray  small  hours,  herself 
a  gaunt  figure,  half  garbed,  with  lean  shanks  show 
ing  below  brief  night-rail.  To  pack  had  pleased  her, 
for  it  had  meant  going  from  Ashcombe,  a  thing, 
as  we  know,  that  she  was  prepared  to  like  well 
enough.  But  to  pack  at  that  unreasonable  hour 
— the  one  when  the  world  and  fragile  femininity 
are  at  the  worst — she  liked  less  well  ;  and  none  the 
better  because  it  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  early 
and  precipitant  start — a  thing  never  to  be  desired, 
and,  on  this  occasion,  positively  to  be  feared. 

Ill-groomed  horses  drew  the  coach.  Old  Gregory 
had  been  their  groom,  and  though  he  knew  a  deal 
of  cattle,  he  knew  little  enough  of  horses.  But 
John  Coachman  and  the  varlets  who  had  accom 
panied  their  mistress  on  the  outward  journey  had 
been  back  in  Salisbury  this  while  past.  She  had 
sent  them,  saying  their  presence  here  was  out  of 
place,  and  Jack  Tollemarche  could  send  for  them 
for  her  when  she  should  want  them  to  take 
her  back  again.  But  there  had  been  no  sending 
for  them  for  this  journey  ;  there  was  no  time. 
Mirander  guessed  as  much  when  she  packed  in 
the  chill  before  dawn.  The  order,  she  was  then 
convinced,  would  be  to  go — to  go  now,  and  she 
had  inly  groaned  at  the  conviction.  "One  can't 
trust  these  lively  gentlemen,"  was  her  private 
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thought,  meaning  Jack,  who,  she  guessed,  would 
be  sent  for  himself  to  drive  the  coach  for  her 
mistress  ;  "  they  are  not  safe  to  be  trusted  on  such 
a  way  ! " 

But  Jack  was  not  sent  for.  Delia  had  sufficient 
reason  for  not  sending  to  Fernsmore  that  morn 
ing,  either  for  Jack  or  for  grooms  to  ride  postilion ; 
or  yet  for  the  loan  of  a  horse  that  would  carry  a 
lady,  as  the  coach  horses  would  not,  and  the  old 
pony  could  not  be  trusted  to  for  so  great  a  dis 
tance  as  was  to  be  covered  to-day.  The  only 
postilion  with  the  coach  that  silver-white  morn 
ing  was  Gregory,  a  somewhat  unhappy  horseman, 
who,  mounted  on  a  leader,  guided  him  and  his 
fellow  among  the  ruts  of  the  steep  ascent  with  the 
hup,  hupy  htip,  coom  oop  !  usually  addressed  to  the 
cows.  On  the  box  seat  Delia  herself  sat ;  in 
her  strong  hands  were  the  reins  of  the  wheelers, 
and  to  her  authoritative  voice  and  sometimes 
effectively  wielded  whip  they  and  the  middle  pair, 
left  otherwise  to  their  own  discretion,  responded. 

Up  from  the  valley,  out  on  to  the  top  they 
came.  The  ruin  of  Ashcombe  was  behind  now, 
half  hid  in  mist,  with  just  a  thread  of  smoke 
rising  against  the  yellowing  tree  tops  to  tell  of  old 
Godi  and  the  even  life  that  went  on  there  in  spite 
of  rare  coming  or  going,  and  the  stress  of  human 
drama  that  might  be  enacted.  The  horses  were 
turned  now  ;  the  house  not  to  be  seen  without 
much  looking  back,  a  thing  Delia  was  not  free  to 
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do,  even  if  she  were  inclined — which  is  unlikely, 
as  she  had  her  mind  full  as  well  as  her  hands. 
She  was  going  to  Salisbury ;  she  was  going  that 
day — now,  quick,  quick  as  horses  could  take  her, 
only  consumed  with  impatience  that  that  was  no 
quicker  and  so  far  behind  the  pace  of  thought. 

Do  you  know  the  way  from  the  ruined  house 
of  Ashcombe  to  Salisbury  city  ? — or,  rather,  to 
Woodyates  and  the  inn  that  lies  something  more 
than  half  way,  beyond  the  dense  woods  of  Cran- 
borne  Chase  north  of  the  Blandford  Road  ?  In 
these  days  it  is  a  poor  way,  intricate  and  no  good 
going  for  wheeled  traffic.  In  those  it  was  worse, 
not  even  with  the  dignity  of  the  name  road  ;  it 
was  a  mere  track,  sometimes  lost  altogether,  across 
the  high,  open  land  and  a  narrow,  winding  path, 
difficult  alike  to  find  and  to  follow,  among  the 
dense  woods  of  the  lower  country.  Fortunately, 
at  the  season  when  Delia  drove  her  coach,  the 
long  drought  of  an  unusually  hot  summer  had 
parched  all  the  land,  so  that  there  were  at  least  no 
serious  sloughs  to  fear.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true, 
the  first  autumn  rain  had  moistened  the  surface  so 
that  slopes  were  as  if  greased — a  very  heart-break 
for  horses  to  ascend,  and  something  a  tempting  of 
Providence  to  descend  with  a  heavy  vehicle  behind. 
On  the  chalky  tops  it  was  dangerous  going,  for  the 
hills  were  uncommon  perpendicular,  and  from  the 
scarcity  of  anything  on  wheels,  no  curving  way  had 
been  made  up  them  or  down  them  for  greater  ease. 
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But  Delia's  coach  got  up  and  got  down  in  safety 
with  never  a  mishap.  If  she  did  not  go  the  best 
way  because  she  did  not  know  it,  and  had  no  time 
to  spend  searching  it  out,  she  went  the  straightest  : 
Gregory  knew  that,  for  he  had  walked  it,  and  a 
walker  goes  generally  straightest.  And  this  must 
be  said  for  her,  she  drove  with  her  head  as  well  as 
her  hands,  and  with  never  a  tremor  of  fear,  and 
say  what  you  will,  that  tells  in  the  handling  of 
horses  and  men. 

Down  in  the  dense  woods  of  the  Chase  there 
were  soft  places,  bogs  which  no  summer's  drought 
could  dry  ;  but  they  were  not  impassably  deep 
now  or  so  big  as  not  to  be  circum navigable.  There 
were  places,  too,  of  deep  ruts  and  shelving  banks 
in  narrow  ways,  and  fissures  left  by  the  summer's 
baking,  all  hid  in  drifts  of  the  first  fallen  leaves. 
With  lurch  and  roll  the  coach  passed  along,  sway 
ing,  bumping  against  some  prominent  tree  trunk, 
branches  whipping  the  windows,  horses  stumbling 
in  uncertain  foothold,  a  leader  shying  at  a  white 
barked  tree  that  started  forth  from  the  russet 
background,  or  a  rabbit  that  sprang  up  from  under 
foot  :  a  noise  of  rumble  and  stamp,  an  incon 
gruous  vehicle  hardly  passing  the  narrow  tracks, 
an  alien  thing  in  the  moist  darkness  of  the  yellowing 
woods.  And  still  no  mishap — no  cast  shoe,  no 
fallen  horse,  no  breaking  trace  or  overturned 
coach.  The  Providence  which  looks  after  drunkards 
and  fools  would  seem  to  have  had  this  expedition 
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in  mind  ;  certainly,  in  spite  of  all  reason  to  the 
contrary,  they  came  safe  to  Woodyates.  And  if 
there  are  those  who  say — those  who  know  the 
country — that  it  could  hardly  be  done,  and  no 
woman  would  attempt  it,  one  is  inclined  to  think 
they  know  the  country  better  than  they  know 
women.  It  is  a  rash  man  who  will  say  what  one 
of  the  sex  will  or  will  not  try  when  she  is  put 
to  it. 

From  Woodyates  the  journey  was  a  simple 
matter  and  on  a  fair  road  at  that  season  :  a  com 
petent  driver  was  to  be  procured  at  the  inn  with  a 
sturdy  lout  or  two  to  bestride  the  horses.  Delia 
sat  inside  her  coach  for  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  she 
did  not  find  it  so  much  the  easier  half.  To  do 
was  ever  more  to  her  taste  than  to  sit  while  others 
did  ;  more  especially  if  the  doing  taxed  her  skill 
and  strength,  and  so  cheated  her  into  believing, 
even  if  it  were  not  the  case,  that  she  was  helping 
forward  the  matter  she  had  in  hand.  There  was 
nothing  for  her  to  do  now,  nothing  but  to  sit  and 
plan  ;  and  she  did  not  know  what  to  plan,  nor 
even  quite  what  it  was  she  would  have  to  meet. 
She  must  get  to  Salisbury,  and  she  must  get  there 
as  soon  as  might  be,  of  that  she  did  feel  sure. 
What  she  would  do  in  Salisbury  she  was  not  yet 
sure — secure  Sampson's  liberty  somehow,  that  was 
all  she  knew. 

She  ran  over  the  means  at  command.     She  had 
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run  over  the  list  before  in  the  gray  hours  when 
Mirander  packed  ;  she  did  it  again  now  more 
completely  and  more  fully.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do,  and  it  at  least  helped  to  pass  the  inter 
minable  time.  So  she  mentally  listed  all  those 
she  could  touch — the  men  of  importance  ready  to 
oblige  her  and  the  influence  she  could  bring  to 
bear  ;  folk  she  did  not  know  well  or  could  not 
directly  reach  could  be  bought — many  had  their 
price.  She  reviewed  the  prices.  Old  Sir  Joseph 
Ponde's  was  set  down  as  a  week  at  Tunbridge  ;  he 
and  his  wife  Delia's  guests,  and,  as  they  would 
deem,  in  the  full  tide  of  fashion.  Several  folk 
would  f£te  them  to  please  her.  Mr.  Belor's  price  ! 
That  was  the  thing  that  really  mattered,  she  knew  ; 
and  she  also  knew  that  it  was  possible  he  might 
not  have  one.  But  she  never  doubted  but  that  she 
would  succeed  in  spite  of  that.  She  could  bring 
great  influence  to  bear  and  enlist  several  people  on 
her  side — the  side  of  justice  and  common-sense. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  in  some  way  she 
could  not  outweigh  his  spite  and  blind,  blockheaded 
desire  for  vengeance  on  the  wrong  man,  even  if 
she  could  not  win  or  propitiate  him  himself,  for 
which  useful  purpose  there  was  still  the  debated 
piece  of  land.  Belor  could  have  the  land  to 
morrow  for  aught  she  cared  ;  he  most  certainly 
should  have  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  if  it 
would  help  her  cause  in  the  least.  There  was  no 
question  of  that  in  her  mind  ;  the  only  question 
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was  how  and  in  what  manner  to  most  suitably 
offer  it.  One  cannot  make  offer  to  a  magistrate 
as  one  offers  his  price  to  a  chapman  ;  it  must  be 
suitably  done,  or  the  doing  undoes  the  deed. 
During  the  drive  from  Woodyates,  Delia  turned 
and  re-turned  the  matter,  and  a  dozen  others 
kindred,  but  ever  came  back  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  little  she  could  decide  till  she  knew  how 
matters  stood  with  Sampson,  exactly  of  what  he 
was  accused,  and  who  were  his  accusers.  She  did 
not,  with  all  her  busy  thinking,  think  once  of  the 
household  at  Shaftesbury.  Neither  in  the  catas 
trophe  of  last  night  nor  the  hurry  of  getting  off 
this  morning  had  any  thought  of  them  crossed 
her  mind,  nor  did  it  now  ;  she  did  not  once 
remember  them,  let  alone  think  to  send  word  to 
them.  Another  thing  of  which  she  did  not  think 
was  how  she  herself  might  appear  in  some  of  the 
testimony  and  evidence,  and  what  her  friends,  the 
ladies  of  Salisbury,  might  have  to  say.  She  never 
considered  at  all  what  would  be  wise  to  tell  and 
what  to  withhold  for  her  own  benefit.  If  she 
forgot  other  people  in  her  all-absorption  in  her 
object,  she  also  forgot  herself. 

By  the  time  she  reached  Salisbury  she  had  her 
ideas  in  something  of  order,  or  at  least  she  was 
determined  what  to  do  first  and  how  to  do  it. 

But  almost  so  soon  as  she  was  arrived  a  piece 
of  intelligence  reached  her.  It  came  through 
Mirander,  who  had  it  from  Mrs.  Brett,  house- 
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keeper,  and  communicated  it  to  her  mistress, 
although  she  was  so  dead  tired  with  the  fatigues 
and  frights  of  the  day  that  it  was  a  wonder  she 
had  attention  to  spare  for  anything  but  her  own 
aches  and  pains.  The  intelligence  was  that  Lord 
Brackley  was  at  Mr.  Belor's  house,  reported  to  be 
located  as  a  guest  for  some  days  to  come. 

Delia,  who  had  seated  herself  at  her  writing- 
table  after  barely  waiting  to  cast  off  her  travelling 
hat,  halted  her  pen  suddenly.  "  From  whence 
had  you  this  news  ? "  she  asked. 

Mirander  gave  authority  ;  it  was  a  little  remote, 
from  one  servant  to  another,  but  it  was  good. 

"  Find  out  if  it  is  really  so  and  how  long  he  is 
likely  to  remain,"  Delia  said.  Then,  remembering 
the  maid's  plight,  she  corrected.  "  No,  not  you  ; 
set  the  others  doing  it,  but  bid  them  be  quick,  and 
be  certain  too.  I  must  know  if  this  is  really  so, 
and  if  he  is  like  to  be  long  in  the  town  ;  it — it  may 
make  a  difference." 

She  sat  biting  the  feather  of  her  pen  and  frown 
ing.  She  had  not  reckoned  for  Brackley  in  her 
planning.  He  was  a  man  so  callous,  so  indifferent 
to  the  concerns,  good  or  bad,  of  others,  it  was  not 
unnatural  to  have  thought  of  him  as  delivering  up 
his  undesired  prisoner  and  contemptuously  dis 
associating  himself  from  the  whole  matter  as 
speedily  as  might  be.  Of  course  he  might  really 
be  doing  so  ;  he  might  be  but  spending  a  few 
hours,  or  what  was  necessary  for  the  making  of 
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a  deposition,  with  Belor  ;  anything  further  might 
be  but  backstairs  gossip.  She  hoped  so  ;  but  she 
saw,  also,  that  the  other  might  be  the  case.  If  it 
were,  things  would  have  a  rather  different  com 
plexion.  Belor  solus,  blinded  with  spite  though  he 
might  be,  was  one  thing — one  she  had  no  doubts 
of  coping  with  in  some  way  or  other.  But  Belor 
with  Brackley  behind,  and  Brackley  bitterly  in 
censed  against  herself,  was  quite  another.  Let  my 
lord  but  get  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  her  moving 
on  Sampson's  behalf  and  his  fate  was  sealed,  if  it 
was  within  Bracldey's  power  to  seal  it. 

Delia  put  down  her  pen  and  her  face  was 
troubled.  "  I  must  go  slowly,"  she  perceived  ; 
"very,  very  slowly." 

She  rose  from  the  table  ;  it  were  useless  to 
write  letters  and  set  machinery  in  motion  till  she 
knew  how  matters  stood.  It  would  likely  be 
wiser  not  to  move  at  all  till  Brackley  was  gone — 
if  he  were  going.  She  hated  to  wait,  even  for  the 
hour  that  was  necessary  to  acquaint  herself  with 
his  probable  movements,  but  she  must  do  it. 
She  gave  herself  up  to  undressing  and  perfuming, 
and  reclining  in  neglig^  the  fal-lals  of  fine  ladyism, 
though  her  impatience  would  hardly  brook  attend 
ance,  and  as  she  sunk  to  repose  on  the  brocaded 
couch  she  shook  back  her  silks,  exclaiming,  "  Good 
Lord  !  I  trust  the  gossips  won't  be  long  !  " 

They  were  not  very  long,  but  their  coming 
brought  no  good  news.  They  did  but  confirm 
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the  first.  Lord  Brackley  was  to  be  guest  at  Mr. 
Belor's  house  for  some  while  to  come  :  it  might 
be  days,  it  might  be  weeks — there  was  no  talk  of 
any  date  of  his  departure  ;  but  it  was  certain,  on 
substantial  authority,  that  it  would  not  likely  be 
soon. 

Delia  heard  the  intelligence  sitting  upright, 
her  gown  falling  loose  from  her  shoulders  and 
dropping  over  her  arms  so  as  to  half  hide  the 
hands  that  were  spread  one  on  either  side  ,the 
couch. 

"  So,"  she  said,  "  so,"  and  nodded,  and  for  a 
very  long  minute  sat  still. 

She  could  not  now  doubt — there  was  no  room 
for  it — that  Brackley  was  already  pitted  against 
her.  He  suspected  her  of  an  intention  to  move 
on  Sampson's  behalf  or  ever  she  had  begun  to 
do  it.  And  he  was  prepared  to  thwart  her.  He 
would  do  all  that  was  in  his  power — and  he 
would  be  balked  by  no  scruples  of  honour  or 
conscience — to  destroy  Rideout  ;  for  the  sole 
reason  that  he  had  divined  she  was  set  to  save 
him.  It  was  like  him — like  the  reputation  he  had, 
of  which  she  had  often  heard  and  never  feared — 
perhaps  not  wholly  believed — before. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  her  loose  silken  gar 
ments  trailing  after  her,  sadly  incongruous  with 
her  movements,  with  her  restless  turn  and  return 
and  her  quick,  impatient  step.  Scents  and  laces 
seemed  verily  out  of  place  here ;  unsuited,  too, 
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the  luxuriant  and  confining  room  to  the  strong 
creature  that  paced  it  as  a  cage.  Above  all  and 
under  all,  first  and  last,  one  saw  then  Delia 
Falkirk  was  a  woman,  a  natural,  a  half -wild 
thing. 

At  last  she  stopped ;  her  arms  dropped  helpless 
to  her  sides.  What  could  she  do  ?  What  could 
any  do  ?  Her  instinct  was  to  send  direct  for 
Brackley,  to  meet  him,  as  it  were,  in  fair  fight — 
to  plainly  ask  what  he  did  and  plainly  say  what 
she — to  challenge  him,  as  it  were,  to  open  com 
bat,  fair  fight  and  no  favour,  and  let  the  best  man 
win.  But  it  were  madness  to  do  that ;  it  were 
but  to  deliver  herself — and  Sampson — bound  into 
his  hands.  She  knew  that,  though  caution  and 
cunning  were  not  natural  to  her  ;  rather,  indeed, 
so  distasteful  that  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have 
exercised  them  on  her  own  behalf.  She  must 
exercise  them  now,  she  knew  ;  she  must  wait 
and  watch  and  move  warily :  as  Brackley,  no 
doubt,  would  wait  and  watch  her,  and  counter- 
move  with  a  wariness  that  equalled,  if  not  ex 
celled,  her  best. 

She  threw  out  her  hands  with  a  little  desperate 
gesture.  To  wait !  It  were  the  hardest  of  hard 
things  !  To  drive  her  own  coach  over  breakneck 
places,  to  plan  a  hundred  difficult  contrivances, 
and  triumphantly,  and  without  reckoning  the  cost, 
to  carry  them  out — that  were  comparatively  easy 
service  to  be  readily  rendered  a  friend.  But  to 
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wait !  Little  wonder  that  restless  energy  and 
consuming  impatience  set  her  pacing  again.  This 
till  sheer  weariness  dropped  down  on  her  and 
sent  her  to  bed. 

To  bed — but  not  to  rest  ;  for,  once  there,  the 
thoughts  drove  in  on  her  like  flocks  of  sea  birds 
in  winter  time,  till,  contrary  to  all  previous 
customs,  she  could  not  sleep.  She  turned  and 
re-turned  that  night  as  never  before  in  her  life  ; 
and  with  all  her  turning,  never  found  repose  or 
quittance  from  the  storm-driven  flocks  of  thought. 
But  when  she  lay  still  it  seemed  worse,  for  they 
came  closer  then  and  showed  plainer.  To  be 
stretched  out  with  body  reposing  was  but  to  set 
mind  free  for  fifty  times  more  active  race,  and 
more  plain  perceiving.  Brackley  came  then,  the 
man  revealed  inside  and  out  with  a  clearness  not 
possessed  by  things  of  the  day — attribute,  rather, 
of  those  creatures  of  night  consciousness,  which, 
if  companied  with  too  long,  become  obsessions. 
She  saw  him  as  she  had  not  before  in  her  careless 
lightheartedness — him  and  the  ill-repute  of  him. 
Was  she  a  match  for  him  ?  she  asked  again,  and 
again,  and  again  that  night,  with  new,  unfamiliar 
shaking  of  her  fine  faith  in  herself.  Would  she 
be  equal  to  him  ?  Would  he  outmatch  her  ? 
Would  she  in  the  end  fail  ?  The  question  tor 
mented  her ;  and  the  answer,  however  many  times 
given,  ever  melted  away  to  question  again,  and 
ever  and  anon  sunk  back  to  a  fear,  just  formless 
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fear,  real  child  of  night  hours.  And  even  when 
her  fighting  spirit  came  to  the  rescue  and  banished 
for  a  little  all  "  ifs  "  and  "  maybes  "  in  one  chal 
lenge  to  fight,  the  thought  flock  but  wheeled 
round  to  come  back  another  way  to  Brackley. 
Clearly  in  array  she  saw  before  her  the  past 
summer  weeks,  when  she  had  played,  if  not  with 
fire,  then  very  near  the  dangerous  thing  ;  knowing 
what  she  did,  but,  in  her  fine  conceit,  counting 
herself  safe.  So  she  had  been.  No  flicker  of 
passion  had  ever  kindled  in  her,  no  breath  passed 
over  to  damage  or  delude  her,  but  the  end, 
none  the  less,  had  been  flame  :  a  flame  which 
had  flared  out  how  and  where  it  was  never 
expected,  and  in  its  flaming  was  like  to  scorch 
a  man  who  had  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter. 
The  thought  of  Sampson  intruded  here,  and 
with  it  the  thought  of  Salisbury  gaol.  She 
closed  her  lips  and  her  nostrils  as  one  striving  to 
shut  out  horrible  foulness  ;  her  throat  contracted, 
and  her  very  skin  crept  at  the  thought  of  it. 
And  it  was  her  fault,  or  at  least  her  folly,  which 
had  got  him  there  !  She  turned  face  downwards 
on  her  pillow  and  clenched  her  hands  hard, 
driving  them  into  the  bed. 

In  the  days  that  followed  the  tongues  of  Salis 
bury  had  a  busy  time,  notably  the  tongues  of  the 
ladies  of  condition.  More  than  one  drawing- 
room  conclave  met  in  the  house  of  Belle 
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Grindly,  of  Lady  Ashe,  of  Mrs.  Belor,  even  of 
old  Lady  Ponde  when  she  had  anything  new  to 
add  to  the  general  stock.  The  affair  of  Sampson 
Rideout  was  canvassed  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  affair  of  Lord  Brackley  too,  and  the  affairs  of 
Delia  Falkirk  much  more  than  either.  No't  the 
less  any  of  them,  because  little  or  nothing  of 
scandalous  interest  could  be  learnt  concerning 
them. 

"  I'd  make  some  one  speak  !  "  Belle  Grindly 
said  viciously.  "  That  I  know  I  would  !  At 
least  they  have  the  Quaker  ;  he  could  tell  some 
thing  if  he  would.  He  should  if  I  were  in 
power.  I'd  find  something  to  loosen  his  tongue, 
for  all  that  he's  a  personable  man.  He  is  that, 
too,  a  very  personable  man,  for  a  Quaker,  or  any 
other." 

"  You  may  trust  my  Lady  Falkirk' s  taste 
there,"  her  fair  neighbour,  "  sweetest  Kate," 
commented. 

Whereupon  Belle  asked  innocently,  "  Is  she  so 
particular  as  that  ?  I  had  thought  l  man '  was 
enough  for  her  without  *  personable.' ' 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  Lady  Ponde  agreed  comfort 
ably,  "  she'd  help  any  poor  creature,  no  matter 
what  his  looks." 

The  ladies  glanced  at  one  another.  Old  Lady 
Ponde  was  singularly  dull  in  some  things  ;  if  it 
had  not  been  that  that  dullness,  called  by  some 
kindliness,  enabled  her  to  pick  up  news  they 
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could  not,  they  would  hardly  have  admitted  her 
to  intimacy  now.  As  it  was,  what  with  her 
husband's  position  and  her  own  pensioners  and 
the  various  lot  of  folks  known  to  the  genial  old 
couple,  it  was  wonderful  what  a  deal  she  did  hear 
and  so  could  tell.  It  was  from  her,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  the  best  and  fullest  account  of 
what  Lady  Falkirk's  maid  had  told,  not  only  to 
the  majesty  of  the  law  but  also  in  private  ; 
what  Gregory,  cow-keeper,  affirmed  ;  in  what  the 
statements  of  the  two  tallied  and  in  what  they 
did  not ;  and  how  they  fitted,  and  did  not  fit,  with 
what  Lord  Brackley  publicly  said  and  what  Delia 
herself  did. 

"  By  no  means  satisfying,"  Lady  Ashe  pro 
nounced.  "  How  any  body  of  men  can  accept 
that  as  the  whole  passes  my  understanding  ;  to 
me,  with  even  my  poor  female  intelligence,  it  is 
clear  not  the  half  is  told." 

Belle  smiled  her  thin-lipped  smile.  "  Does 
your  ladyship  think  they  want  the  whole  told  ? 
Might  not  it — might,  I  say,  we  know  nothing 
for  certain,  and  I  would  always  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt — might  it  not  be  a  little  prejudicial 
to  dear  Lady  Falkirk's  somewhat  fragile  reputa 
tion  ?  That,  you  know,  would  be  a  thing  none 
of  them — any  more  than  we — could  for  a  moment 
bear." 

Lady  Ashe  sniffed.  "Justice — "  she  began 
majestically. 
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But  Belle  interrupted  with  a  cry.  "  For  Lady 
Falkirk  !  Fie  !  fie  !  And  from  men  !  Your 
ladyship  would  not  suspect  them  of  harshness  to 
her  !  Even  if  they  don't  find  her  as  charming 
as  she  no  doubt  is — and,  of  course,  they  would 
not  really  let  that  weigh — there  is  her  place  and 
power  to  consider.  It  would  be  so  unbecoming, 
so  unwise — unsuitable,  I  mean — to  let  fall  any 
shade  on  one  of  her  fame.  I  can't  help  thinking — 
I  can't,  indeed — that  we  shall  not  see  any  blame 
attaching  to  Lady  Falkirk,  neither  for  harbouring 
a  man  wanted  by  the  law,  nor  for  anything  else. 
I  don't  know  how  it  will  fall  out,  but  I  do  think 
it  will  fall  out  well  for  her." 

Lady  Ashe  frowned.  She  did  not  like  to  be 
corrected  by  the  glib-tongued  Belle,  even  when 
in  her  heart  she  was  fain  to  own  her  right.  "  I 
do  not  think,"  she  said,  "  one  would  accuse  Mr. 
Belor  of  partiality  here." 

"  No,"  Belle  agreed.  She  did  not  know  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  passage  between  Delia  Falkirk 
and  Mr.  Belor,  but  she  did  know  enough  to  feel 
that  the  Justice's  present  mild  attitude  towards 
her  augured  influence  somewhere,  and  strong  in 
fluence  too.  Either  Lord  Brackley  was  desirous 
of  keeping  her  out  of  personal  trouble,  or  else 
Mrs.  Belor  was  convinced  that  to  strike,  for  the 
gratification  of  her  husband's  petty  spleen,  would 
be  very  disadvantageous  to  herself  and  her  social 
standing.  Either  could  have  effectually  muzzled 
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the  tyrannical  Belor,  and  neither  would  have 
scrupled  to  do  it  had  it  seemed  good.  If  Belle 
did  not  actually  guess  this  she  at  least  felt  sure 
something,  not  justice,  was  at  work  protecting 
Delia  from  the  consequences  of  her  acts.  Having 
said  so  with  a  deal  of  innocent  wonderment,  she 
passed  on  to  another  point  in  the  much-discussed 
tale. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  with  childish  eyes,  "  how 
my  Lord  Brackley  happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
that  particular  night  ?  So  providential,  was  it 
not,  that  he  should  be  at  that  remote  place  at 
that  strange  time  !  " 

"  He  was  looking  for  the  Quaker,"  Lady 
Ponde  said.  "  He'd  been  out  for  him  before — 
some  while  before — with  Mr.  Tollemarche.  I 
know  he  had,  for  I  had  that  from  Mr.  Tolle 
marche  himself.  He's  come  to  Salisbury — perhaps 
you  knew,  ma'am  ?  " 

Belle  did  ;  all  the  ladies  did,  though,  so  far, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  entice  within  any  of 
their  several  dwellings  Master  Jack,  who  was 
showing  himself  a  shy  bird.  They  meant  to  do 
it,  however,  for  they  were  sure  he  could  tell 
them  something.  At  all  events,  he  had  had  a  long 
confabulation  with  Delia  since  his  coming  to 
town,  and  if  he  could  give  nothing  else,  he  could 
give  some  account  of  that.  As  for  going  out  for 
the  Quaker,  well,  if  Jack  said  he  and  Brackley 
had  ridden  forth  in  daylight,  they  might  believe 
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him.  But  if  Brackley  said,  as  he  did  on  oath,  that 
he  himself  had  gone  forth  with  a  valet  alone  after 
nightfall  for  that  purpose,  they  most  certainly 
would  not.  They  had  hardly  manners  to  sit  with 
a  semblance  of  patience  while  Lady  Ponde  went 
on  to  repeat  the  tale,  which  it  would  seem  he 
and  Delia  had  tacitly  agreed  to  tell,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  its  difficulties,  Justice  was  showing 
itself  ready  to  accept.  These  difficulties  and 
kindred  ones,  and  certain  patent  gaps,  if  not  dis 
crepancies,  in  what  was  told  or  reported,  much 
affronted  the  ladies  here  assembled. 

"  It's  an  insult  to  ask  grown  people  to  believe 
such  things,"  Lady  Ashe  said. 

And  Belle  again  declared,  "  I  know  that  I  would 
have  the  whole  truth  from  some  one.  They  have 
the  Quaker ;  they  can  make  him  speak." 

By  which  saying  Mrs.  Grindly  showed  her 
ignorance  of  the  sect.  Of  all  men  in  the  world 
your  Quaker  has  the  greatest  gift  for  silence,  and 
of  all  he  is  the  hardest  to  make  speak  when  his 
conscience  leads  the  other  way.  In  this  case,  too, 
Sampson  Rideout  had  said  all  that  was  wanted  for 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Belor  if  not  the  ladies  of 
Salisbury.  He  had  said  that  he  was  Sampson 
Rideout,  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  the  cloth- 
weaver  of  Shaftesbury,  for  whom  there  had  been 
inquiry  some  while  gone.  He  had  further  said 
that  the  purple  dye  used  in  the  inscribing  of  the 
notice  against  Mr.  Belor  had  the  appearance  of 
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a  dye  used  upon  his  premises,  and,  as  he  had 
thought,  nowhere  else  in  the  district.  And 
although  he  plainly  declared  that  of  the  notice 
itself  he  had  none  but  hearsay  knowledge  until  a 
day  in  August,  the  rest  was  enough,  and  all  that 
Mr.  Belor  needed.  Given  the  man  safe  in  hand 
he  would  have  made  shift  with  less  than  that.  It 
was  all  that  Lord  Brackley  needed  too,  and  fur 
nished  him  with  a  fine  and  sufficient  vengeance  on 
Delia.  Damage  to  herself  and  her  reputation  were 
nothing  to  her  ;  to  thwart  her  efforts  for  her  friend 
were  a  better  satisfaction  for  her  flouting  of  him 
self,  as  well  as  a  recompense  to  the  Quaker  trades 
man,  who,  he  suspected,  had  in  some  way  come 
between  him  and  his  design.  Thus,  one  under 
stands,  it  was  possible  for  what  was  called  Justice 
to  be  content  without  satisfaction  being  given  to 
the  ladies  of  Salisbury.  And  one  understands  how 
Sampson  could  say  nothing — and  at  saying  nothing 
a  Quaker  is  hard  to  beat — about  Delia  and  her 
concern  in  the  matter  ;  the  course  of  Justice  did 
not  depend  on  or  trouble  itself  at  all  with  that — 
the  main  issue  stood  clear  without  it.  So  authority 
winked,  finding  it  more  convenient  to  do  so. 

But  with  Delia  herself,  in  spite  of  the  way  the 
winds  were  tempered  to  her,  matters  went  very 
badly  indeed.  She  did  not  care  a  pin's  point  what 
was  said  of  her  or  what  thought.  She  concurred 
in  the  delicate  handling  she  received  and  the 
silence  publicly  maintained  about  much  which  she 
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privately  owned  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
she  saw  that  to  do  differently  would  hinder  rather 
than  help  the  cause  she  had  at  heart.  That  cause 
was  quite  other  than  care  for  herself;  it  touched 
Sampson,  and  him  alone.  She  would  have  him  out 
of  prison ;  she  would  have  him  clear  and  free.  It 
did  not  matter  how ;  but  somehow,  and  soon,  it 
must  be — on  that  she  was  determined. 

But  how  ?  That  was  a  problem  indeed. 
Brackley  was  pitted  against  her — Brackley  with 
a  weight  of  influence  almost  equal  to  her  own,  a 
skill  that  was  as  great  and  a  cunning  far  greater. 
On  every  side  she  felt  his  influence  ;  for  her  every 
move  there  was  countermove  and  check  for  every 
check  of  hers.  All  her  plans  were  frustrated  ;  all 
her  cajoling  and  persuading  and  buying  bought 
nothing — nothing  that  served.  The  debated  plot 
of  garden  ground  was  gone.  It  was  for  the  dis 
posal  of  that  that  Jack  Tollemarche  had  been  bidden 
to  her,  and  without  hesitation  he  had  concurred  in 
all  she  had  asked — would  have  done  so  without 
the  price  she  insisted  on  paying.  Mr.  Belor  had 
the  coveted  land  now,  but,  like  Ahab,  without 
money  and  without  price,  for  he  continued  to  do 
nothing  whatever  in  return.  There  were  others, 
however,  who  had  been  won  to  her  side  and  to  the 
side  of  the  Quaker  in  Salisbury  gaol  ;  but  their 
power  was  not  enough — all  the  friends  she  made 
did  not  outweigh  the  one  enemy  she  had  :  an 
enemy  who  was  always  courteous  and  affable,  who 
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was  a  hundred  times  more  dangerous  that  he  con 
trived  never  to  openly  show.  He  ever  maintained 
a  show  of  indifference  to  the  whole  matter  and 
no  concern  in  the  issue  whatever,  only  a  natural 
weariness  at  any  unavoidable  participation  in  so 
vulgar  a  concern.  This  he  kept  up  with  her  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and  he  also  kept 
up  the  pretence  of  no  more  than  a  polite  and 
friendly  acquaintance  with  her,  as  polite  as  could 
be.  Whether  they  met  alone  or  in  company,  he 
always  exhibited  himself  as  solicitous  for  her  well- 
being,  and  as  completely  ignoring,  as  if  it  did 
not  exist,  of  anything  that  had  been  or  might  be 
between  them.  The  which  galled  Delia  nearly 
past  bearing,  even  while  she  perceived  the  wisdom 
of  it  in  the  face  of  all  that  might  be  said  of  them 
and  their  doings  and  Sampson  Rideout. 

"  If  I  were  but  an  oyster  wench,"  she  once 
cried,  "  and  could  break  his  head  with  my  creel  ! 
I  believe  then  I'd  feel  better  !  I  was  never  made 
for  this  warfare  of  the  civil — " 

Her  fists  clenched  at  the  words,  and  the  look  of 
her  was  not  of  the  civil  nor  in  seemly  keeping 
with  the  fine  yellow  drawing-room  where  she  sat 
in  her  Salisbury  house.  But  in  a  minute  her 
hands  had  relaxed — the  whole  of  her  had  relaxed. 
"  It  is  no  good,"  was  her  hopeless  thought.  "  No 
good,  no  good  at  all !  I  do  nothing  of  any 
account,  I  gain  nothing.  And  he  is  in  prison  !  " 

She  rose  swiftly — she  never  could  sit  through 
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the  recollection  of  that — and  began  her  impatient 
pacing.  There  was  much  pacing  done  in  the  fine 
rooms  at  that  time  ;  the  striped  satin  chairs  and 
the  gilded  tables  found  themselves  more  and  more 

O 

pushed  to  the  walls  to  make  clear  way  for  the  lady 
owner  who  passed  among  them.  But  to  walk  the 
yellow  room  was  of  no  avail — no  more  than  to  fret 
against  Lord  Brackley  and  the  polished  politeness 
which  masked  the  hostilities  of  all  chance  meet 
ings.  Delia  knew  it,  and  soon  sat  again  to  cast 
up  once  more  account  of  what  was  done  or  what 
might  yet  be  done.  And  the  account,  when  made, 
was  against  her.  She  had  done  something  truly  ; 
she  had  done  much.  Nay,  fairly  and  squarely 
faced,  it  amounted  to  this :  she  had  done  all  she 
could,  and  Brackley  outweighed  her  !  And 
Sampson — she  gave  the  impatient  move  here  as  if 
to  spring  to  her  feet — he  was  in  prison  ! 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  for  those  folk  who 
do  not  know  when  they  are  beaten,  who  valiantly 
fight  a  losing  battle.  Something,  I  hold,  should 
be  said  for  those  who  do  know  when  they  are 
beaten,  who  have  the  courage  to  stoop  their  pride, 
own  defeat,  and  go  away  to  try  some  other  way. 
Delia  had  had  little  acquaintance  with  defeat, 
either  in  small  matters  or  great,  but  suddenly  that 
autumn  afternoon  she  knew  it.  She  had  failed  ; 
clearly  the  realisation  came  to  her  she  was  beaten. 
Bitterly,  but  clearly,  she  recognised  it  ;  and  no 
longer  able  to  mistake,  and  too  honest  to  deny, 
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she  bowed  her  head  before  it  and  sat  a  time  in 
silence. 

Some  while  later  a  summons  came  to  Mirander ; 
a  man-servant  brought  word  that  her  mistress  re 
quired  her. 

Delia  was  sitting  before  her  writing-table  when  the 
woman  came  to  her,  though,  so  far  as  the  discreet 
one  could  see,  she  was  occupied  with  no  letter. 

"  Mirry,"  she  said,  "  I  would  have  you  pack 
without  waste  of  time.  And  let  word  go  to  the 
stable — I  start  for  London  to-morrow." 

Mirander  received  the  news  with  complacency. 
"  I  thought  likely  your  ladyship  would  be  think 
ing  of  going  soon,"  she  said. 

Delia  nodded  absently.  "  The  wonder  is  I  did 
not  think  of  it  before,"  she  said.  "  Salisbury's  not 
the  whole  world — though  one'd  think  I'd  forgot 
that  of  late — and  the  judgment  of  wise  men  here  is 
not  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  that  alter 
not.  The  wink  of  an  eyelid  or  the  lift  of  a  finger 
of  some  folk  in  town  is  worth — we'll  see  what 
it's  worth  !  " 

She  went  with  Mirander  to  superintend  the 
packing.  And  as  she  went  a  boy  passing  down 
the  street  sang  a  catch — 

"  When  Madam  goes  to  London^ 
Garbed  in  her  best  silk  gown, 
'  Tis  odds  but  what  she  II  get  her  whim, 
Though  it  costs  the  man  a  crown  I " 


Chapter  XV. 

HOW   DARIUS    DIED    AND    DARRY   WENT 
TO   A   FUNERAL. 

T"~^ARRY  wrote  a  letter.  His  pen  flew  over  the 
paper  at  a  great  rate  ;  he  was  ever  a  ready 
writer — his  sheet  was  nearly  full  now.  Beside  him 
lay  another,  sealed  and  inscribed  ready  for  delivery  ; 
and  the  second,  the  one  upon  which  he  now 
worked  as  though  he  had  no  time  to  spare,  was 
near  completed,  although  the  sun,  which  had 
streamed  in  at  the  door  when  Joanna  the  gipsy 
came,  had  shifted  but  a  little  way  since  her  going. 

A  shadow  fell  athwart  the  open  doorway  as  he 
paused,  and  he  beckoned  the  passer,  one  of  the 
journeymen,  to  him. 

"  I  would  have  this  to  Robert  Wells,"  he  said, 
tendering  the  first  of  the  two  letters.  "  I  would 
have  it  to  his  hand  before  nightfall — it  is  of  some 
urgency."  He  felt  in  his  pocket  and  took  out 
a  groat.  "  Here's  for  the  pains,"  he  said,  with 
what  was  near  magnificence,  seeing  the  real  cir 
cumstances. 
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Then  he  took  up  the  other  letter  and  went 
quickly  into  the  house. 

Within,  as  ever,  it  was  quiet,  with  the  quiet  of 
well-ordered  life  and  the  feeling  of  the  far  end  of 
the  afternoon  and  the  approach  of  the  time  when, 
work  done  and  the  day  well  spent,  comes  the  hour 
of  companionship  about  the  cheerful  hearth  and 
the  smell  of  early  apples  newly  roast.  Darry 
knew  the  feel  well  and  trod  softly  as  if  not  to 
break  the  spell,  passing  nearly  closed  doors  without 
seeing  any  one  and  slipping  silently  up  the  humblest 
staircase  to  the  long  passage  which  led  to  his  own 
chamber.  He  wasted  no  time ;  he  never  did — it 
was  not  his  way.  Quick  as  the  circumstance  arose, 
so  quick  did  his  act  arise  to  answer  it,  as  flash  and 
report  of  gun-shot,  with  no  perceived  time  of 
thinking  between.  In  his  own  chamber  he  thus 
set  about  his  doings  now.  Quickly  and  deftly 
he  gathered  things — his  money  chiefly ;  he  kept 
it  something  as  a  magpie  his  hoard,  in  odd  corners 
and  unexpected  places.  Beyond  that  he  troubled 
himself  with  little  ;  though  it  might  cost  him  a 
pang  to  abandon  good  broadcloth,  sign-manual 
of  the  solid  worth  that  was  to  have  been  Darius 
Leventhwaite's,  he  still  did  it.  After  all,  it  was 
perhaps  more  fitly  left  here,  for  Darius  would 
be  left  here,  or,  rather,  his  memory  here  would 
be  all  that  was  left  of  him  anywhere.  Besides, 
sentiment  apart,  there  are  times  when  a  man  does 
well  to  travel  light,  and  Darry  Leven  was  not  one 

lla 
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to  mistake  about  that.  So  after  few  preparations 
and  in  a  very  little  while  he  was  downstairs  again, 
and  again  softly  passing  the  doors,  making  now 
for  the  yard.  He  had  to  stop  once ;  he  had  to 
deposit  his  other  letter,  which  he  still  carried,  on 
a  handy  table  where  Jane  Coventry  would  find 
it  on  her  return  home  from  the  errand  on  which 
he  knew  her  to  have  earlier  gone. 

But  as  it  chanced,  Jane  had  already  returned, 
a  good  half-hour  sooner  than  was  reckoned.  She 
was,  indeed,  within  the  very  room,  though  behind 
the  door  and  so  out  of  sight,  when  Darry  crept 
his  hand  through  the  crack  and  put  the  letter 
on  the  table.  She  looked  round  in  astonishment 
at  the  doing,  and  still  greater  astonishment  at  the 
letter  which  bore  her  own  name.  Swiftly  she 
possessed  herself  of  it,  and,  not  without  a  tremor, 
broke  the  seal. 

"Most  sweet  and  honour*  lady,"  she  read,  "Darius 
Leventhwaite  is  dead — " 

This  she  read,  but  no  more,  for  immediately  she 
went  out  after  the  writer. 

Darry  had  reached  the  yard ;  his  pace  was  less 
hasty  now  and  his  air  circumspect.  He  was  not 
running  away,  be  it  understood — he  was  but  going 
with  necessary  but  discreet  celerity.  Therefore 
he  had  but  come  to  the  yard  and  not  left  it  when 
Jane  Coventry,  holding  the  letter,  came  after  and 
called  him. 
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He  turned  sharply  at  her  voice.  For  a  second 
he  had  an  instinct  for  flight,  but  he  did  not  follow 
it ;  he  did  not  like  the  open  and  undisguised  run — 
it  hurt  his  vanity  and  was  seldom  wise  either.  So 
he  stayed  when  Jane  called,  though  he  did  not  like 
doing  so. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  she  said,  holding  up  the 
letter.  "  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this — *  Darius 
Leventhwaite  is  dead  '  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  Darry  answered  soberly ;  "  he  is 
dead." 

Jane's  eyes  were  wide.  "  Thou  standest  here 
before  me,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  not  Darius  Leventhwaite." 

"Who  then?" 

"  Had  you  read  your  letter — "  he  began. 

But  she  cut  him  short.  Her  eyes  had  been 
travelling  over  him  seeking  knowledge,  and, 
enlightened  by  an  inward  light,  they  found  some. 
"Is  this  thy  farewell  ?  Dost  thou  go  away  ? "  she 
asked,  and  the  sinking  of  her  voice,  and  in  some 
strange  sort  the  whole  of  her,  smote  Darry. 
"  Dost  thou  think  to  go  ? " 

He  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other.  "  I  am 
— I  am  in  some  small  difficulty,"  he  said  lamely. 
"  Read  your  letter,  mistress,  and  you  will  know." 

"  I  know  without, "  she  answered,  her  clear 
regard  still  on  him.  "  Thou  art  in  trouble,  so  thou 
wouldest  leave  us  for  a  season.  That  which 
threatened  thee  when  thou  first  earnest  here  is 
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arisen  again  and  offers  to  come  upon  thee.  Is  it 
not  so  ?  " 

"  In  a  sort,  yes,"  Darry  answered,  his  eye  on 
the  gate  now ;  "  that  and  sundry  small  matters 
begotten  of  my  own  tomfoolery  are  coming  home 
to  roost." 

"And  for  that  didst  thou  say  that  Darius 
Leventhwaite  is  dead  ? "  she  asked  in  a  voice 
of  gentle  reproach.  "  Dost  thou  think  because 
thou  art  in  trouble  thou  art  dead  to  us  ?  Nay, 
friend,  I  do  not  take  it  kindly  of  thee  that  thou 
shouldest,  even  for  a  little,  think  so,  or  think  that 
because  thou  find  thy  necessity  calls  thee  to  go 

elsewhere   for  a  season    thou  art  therefore   dead 

» 
to  us. 

"  'Tisn't  a  season,"  Darry  said.  "  'Tis  for  good 
and  all.  It's  not  dead  to  you  or  dead  to  another 
that  Darius  is,  but  dead  for  ever  and  all — dead 
as  the  rabbit  cooking  in  the  pot,  dead  as  can  be. 
You'll  never  see  him  more."  His  eye  went  to  the 
gate  again  ;  he  was  very  desirous  to  be  off,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  safety,  but  also,  and  more  especially, 
because  this  present  talk  was  discomforting.  But 
even  as  he  sidled  to  the  open  way  his  eyes 
accidentally  encountered  her  smitten  gaze  and 
he  was  halted  by  it.  "  Mistress  !  "  he  protested. 
"  Dear  Mistress  Saint,  don't  look  so  upon  me  ! 
I  haven't  slain  him  !  He  never  was  alive  !  That's 
the  mischief  of  the  business — there  never  was  any 
such  a  one  as  he  !  I  am  quite  other,  and  have 
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been  all  the  time,  though  I  have  persuaded  you — 
and  myself  too  awhiles — differently." 

"  Wast  thou  then  deceiving  me  all  the  time  ?  " 

"  No — o,"  Darry  said.  He  hated  from  his  heart 
to  give  pain  to  a  woman  ;  he  was  in  sorry  plight 
now  and  most  truly  ashamed  of  himself.  "  No — 
yes — that  is — I  deceived  myself  in  thinking — in 
cherishing  a  vain  phantasy  which  has  blown  away 
— Puff->  like  the  thistle  clocks — at  the  breath  of 
disaster.  And  I  deceived  you  to  thinking  I  was 
a  man  quite  other  than  I  am." 

"  What  art  thou  ? " 

"A  man  as  bad  as  any  unhung,  and  with  a 
better  chance  of  achieving  to  the  hanging  than 
several." 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ? " 

"A  score  of  things."  He  twitched  uneasily 
and  moved  again  towards  the  gate,  then  stopped 
and  with  a  burst  of  truth  confessed — "  That's 
not  the  crux  of  the  trouble.  The  mischief  is  I'll 
do  'em  again — aye,  and  again  and  again.  I'll 
never  really  reform,  that's  the  long  and  the  short 
of  the  matter,  not  even  for  thy  sweet  sake,  nor 
for  any  woman  going.  It's  not  within  me  to  keep 
too  long  for  the  straight  gate.  The  Imp  calls,  and 
Tally-ho!  I'm  off!  And  the  worst  is,  in  the  roots 
of  me,  right  down  at  the  bottom,  I  don't  believe 
I  much  want  it  different.  I'm  a  rogue,  Mistress 
Jane,  a  rogue  ingrain,  I  think,  and  I'll  ever  be. 
It's  God's  mercy  you've  found  it  out  in  time,  for 
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it'd  been  bound  to  find  you  out  otherwise  soon 
or  late,  and  it'd  have  been  a  mighty  ill  finding." 

He  had  got  to  the  gateway  now  and  turned 
there.  "  Fare-you-well,"  he  said,  avoiding  her 
eyes  and  speaking  with  a  poor  attempt  at  his  old 
jaunty  air.  "  Bury  Darius  in  the  dust  of  forget- ' 
ting  and —  No,"  with  a  sudden  conviction  of 
shame,  "  don't  remember  Darry's  name  in  your 
prayers  ;  it's  no  fit  thing  to  find  place  there  !  " 

Then  he  went  out  and  down  the  road.  And 
she  stood  alone  in  the  yard  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

A  while  later  Hepzibah  called. 

"  Dost  thou  think,  "Jane  Coventry,"  she  asked 
mildly,  "that  it  is  in  all  sorts  seemly  thou 
shouldest  stand  thus  long  in  talk  with  Darius 
Leventhwaite  ?  The  days  grow  chilly  now  too  ; 
it  is  not  better  for  thy  health  than  for  thy 
maidenliness  to  linger  as  thou  hast  lingered,  even 
after  he  has  gone." 

"  Nay,"  Jane  said,  accepting  the  rebuke  with 
meekness  ;  then,  standing  in  the  deep  shadow  of 
the  doorway,  she  explained,  "  He  bade  farewell  ; 
he  leaves  us." 

"  Leaves  us  ?     But  why  ? " 

"  I  do  not  rightly  know,"  Jane  answered. 
"  Some  trouble  of  his  own,  of  which  he  must 
have  had  sudden  news,  makes  him  to  go.  He 
tells  me  he  has  sent  word  to  Robert  Wells  to 
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• 
come   hither  as   he  can,  to  help  us  hold  matters 

till  Sampson  Rideout  return." 

The  old  woman  looked  her  perplexity.  "  Does 
this  matter  which  has  urgently  called  him  touch 
Sampson,  thinkest  thou  ?"  she  asked. 

Jane  shook  her  head.  "  It  concerns  himself," 
she  said.  "  I  do  not  know  its  nature,  but  I 
think  that  it  has  to  do  with  some  evil  in  which 
he  was  mixed  before  he  came  to  us." 

Beyond  that  she  could  say  nothing  ;  she  had 
nothing  of  any  moment  to  tell  to  the  other's 
wondering  and  questions. 

"  Perhaps  Robert  Wells  will  have  somewhat 
to  say  when  he  comes,"  Hepzibah  said  at  last ; 
and  Jane  thought  that  might  be,  though  she  did 
not  know. 

That  she  knew  at  all  about  Robert  Wells's 
likely  coming  was  from  the  letter,  not  from 
Darry's  words.  The  letter  told  that,  but  little 
else  of  moment ;  or,  at  least,  of  no  moment  as 
compared  with  the  spoken  words  which  had 
revealed  to  her  plainly  what  the  written  ones 
had  much  more  lightly  indicated — that  he  was 
gone  ;  that  he  should  not  return  ;  that  he  was 
far  other  than  what  she  had  taken  him  to  be  ; 
briefly,  that  Darius  Leventhwaite  was  dead — or, 
rather,  that  there  never  had  been  such  a  one. 
This  last  was  that  which  the  spoken  words  sent 
home  to  her  as  the  written  ones  could  not — this 
was  that  which  sat  down  with  her  in  her  chamber 
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that  night :  Darius  Leventhwaite  was  dead  ; 
Darius  Leventhwaite  had  never  lived  ;  he  was 
a  dream,  a  delusion.  And  the  other  dream, 
golden-woofed,  a  cobweb  of  maiden  hope  too 
delicate  to  have  a  name — that,  too,  was  a  de 
lusion,  a  thing,  as  starshine,  to  fade  in  the 
common  light  of  day. 

He  had  not  loved  her — the  thought  came 
piercing  and  humiliating — he  had  not  really  loved, 
for  all  the  gentle  speeches  and  all  the  dear 
caressing  ways,  the  small  change  which  had  rung 
to  her  so  sweet.  He  had  liked,  he  had  thought 
to  woo  and  win  and  wed,  he  had —  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands.  She  knew  well  how  it 
had  all  gone  in  his  mind  ;  she  had  seen  it  at 
work  in  the  mind  of  others.  She  had  once 
thought  not  to  find  it  unnatural  in  her  own, 
were  the  person  agreeable  and  the  mating  suitable. 
But  now — 

The  mating  was  unsuitable ;  the  person  who 
had  filled  her  heart  and  her  dreams  such  a  one 
as,  at  the  best,  her  mind  had  misgiven  her  for— 
but  she  had  loved  him.  There  stood  the  matter 
confessed  :  she  had  loved  him,  and  so  overlooked 
all  difficulties  and  blinded  herself  to  all  dis 
crepancies  until  now,  when  he  had,  as  it  were, 
melted  away.  She  had  loved  that  which  did  not 
exist  :  the  fact  stood  forth  revealed.  Darius 
Leventhwaite  was  not  gone  or  dead — he  had 
never  been.  A  husk  there  had  been  which  for 
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a  little  was  called  by  the  name,  and  which  she 
had  invested  with  a  creature  of  imagining.  The 
husk  was  departed,  the  name  erased,  the  creature 
of  imagining  gone  to  the  limbo  of  fancies,  faded 
by  the  light  of  living  day,  and  she  was  alone. 
She  turned  her  face  from  the  misty  light  of  the 
young  moon  and  sat  very  still.  To-morrow  she 
would  take  up  the  burden,  as  the  people  called 
Quakers  could  and  did,  knowing  another  law 
than  human  choice  and  human  wisdom.  To 
morrow  she  would  face  life  calm-eyed,  patient, 
accepting  the  leading  of  the  Spirit,  even  this 
cold-lipped  spirit  of  pain  ;  gently  shutting  the 
door  of  dreams,  not  fearing  to  follow  the  fate 
that  took  her  into  bare  places,  aye,  and  stony 
ones  :  making  the  world  richer  perhaps  in  later 
years  for  the  poverty  that  had  come  to  her  little 
heart's  store,  and  shining  with  a  growing  efful 
gence  upon  earth's  darker  ways  by  reason  of  this 
eclipse  which  had  come  upon  her  life's  sun.  But 
to-night — -just  for  to-night — she  turned  her  face 
to  the  dark  and  sat  very  still. 

And  Darry  went  down  the  straight  road,  and 
went  at  a  good  round  pace  and  never  looked 
back  at  all.  For  a  mile  he  went,  or  more,  then 
he  struck  off  into  a  byway,  and  from  that  into 
another,  and  so  by  various  paths  to  open  country. 
And  very  bad  company  did  he  have  all  the  way — 
the  worst  of  all  company  that  can  befall  any  man 
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— himself,  when  he  has  reason  to  hold  that  person 
in  very  small  esteem. 

The  gipsies  were  encamped  at  that  time 
between  Shaftesbury  and  Salisbury.  To  their 
encampment,  somewhere  about  nightfall,  Darry 
came.  He  was  well  known  to  them,  and 
well  liked  and  respected  too  for  some  of 
his  not  too  reputable  achievements.  He  would 
have  been  welcomed  among  them  even  if  the 
girl  Joanna  had  not  returned  before  him  and 
prepared  them  for  his  coming.  They  doubt 
less  expected  a  jovial  evening  in  his  company  ; 
most  folks,  some  a  deal  more  respectable  than 
these,  did  expect  it  of  him,  and  seldom  were  dis 
appointed.  To-night,  however,  there  was  disap 
pointment.  There  was  nothing  that  was  jovial 
about  Darry  ;  he  was  silent  and  glum,  he  was  ill 
at  ease  and  depressed  in  soul,  as  none  had  ever 
seen  him  before.  He  sat  apart,  hardly  speaking, 
seeking,  as  soon  as  might  be,  the  pretext  of 
weariness  and  sleep  to  keep  his  own  company 
alone  with  the  night. 

Ay,  but  the  night  under  open  heaven  ! — the 
misty  moon  going  down  at  the  world's  far  rim, 
the  stars  burning  bright  as  the  day's  breath 
passes  away  ! — the  swelling  land  lying  out  and 
out  in  the  dark,  dim  seen,  a-quiver  with  the 
breeze  that  whispers  the  grass  ! — the  scent  of 
the  earth,  the  dew  on  the  leaves,  and  the  wood 
fires  that  smoulder  and  glow  !  Ay,  but  the  pull 
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of  it  ! — the  pull  of  the  life  that  counts  little  of  to 
morrow,  that  laughs  in  the  sunshine,  turns  collar 
for  the  rain  ;  plays  fool  and  rogue — knave  if  you 
will — but  tweaks  Time  by  the  beard  and  goes 
trolling  down  the  road,  incurable  Boy  !  A  man 
may  repent  and  regret — repent  ill  done,  and  regret 
folly  fallen  awry  ;  he  may  repent  the  friend  un 
intentionally  injured,  the  girl's  heart  thoughtlessly 
wrung,  the  good  name  and  the  good  life  forced  to 
be  left  in  flight;  but  the  scent  of  this,  the  sound 
of  this,  the  charm  of  this  comes  back  and  back  to 
him  and  wakes  the  vagabond  blood  like  youth 
that  wakes  to  the  call  of  the  spring. 

Darry  grieved  for  Darius  Leventhwaite  ;  he 
grieved  with  a  remorseful  heartache  for  Jane  Cov 
entry  ;  he  turned  resolutely  from  any  thought 
of  Sampson  Rideout,  who  had  trusted  him.  He 
regretted  as  a  man,  and  an  artist  too,  the  goodly 
life  in  the  spacious  house  on  the  outskirts  of 
Shaftesbury  town.  He  thought  with  a  pang  of 
his  successful  trading  and  growing  reputation  ; 
of  the  summer  parlour  in  the  fair  garden  and  the 
cosy  hours  in  the  ingle  nook,  and  the  daydream 
of  the  Worthy  Man  and  his  sweet  wife.  But  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  was  in  his  nostrils,  the  shine 
of  the  stars  in  his  eyes,  the  old  way  was  open — 
the  only  safe  way  open — and  he  was  Darry  Leven 
still. 

Well,  well,  "the  leopard  cannot  change  his 
spots  ;"  he  can  but  be  painted,  and  the  paint  will 
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off.  Also  "the  dog  will  return  to  his  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  was  washed  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire."  Darry,  who  was  well 
primed  with  texts,  applied  these  to  himself,  and 
further  added,  "  Without  doubt,  saving  for 
gender,  I  am  a  sow."  And  in  a  while  it  must 
be  owned  he  wallowed,  or  at  least  was  so  at  his 
old  games  again  that  he  was  mighty  acceptable 
to  his  present  company. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  days  were 
growing  shorter  and  the  nights  cold,  the  gipsies 
were  beginning  to  break  camp.  The  tinkers  and 
beggars  and  others  of  the  road  were  moving ; 
following,  as  the  birds,  unwritten  laws  of  migra 
tion  in  their  making  for  winter  quarters.  The 
sound,  solid,  respectable  townsmen  might  not, 
any  more  than  the  gentry,  know  of  these  laws, 
nor  of  these  times  and  places  of  flitting  ;  but  the 
road  folk  knew  them,  and  also  knew  each  other, 
and  passed  much  news,  informing  observation, 
and  useful  warning  to  and  fro  at  this  migrating 
season.  Thus  it  came  about  that  at  that  time, 
even  more  than  another — and  at  all  times  every 
road  in  the  country  is  a  pipe  for  news  and  every 
market  town  a  sounding  board — thus  it  came  that 
Darry  was  bound  to  hear  of  any  search  or  talk 
there  was  stirring  which  concerned  himself.  But, 
oddly,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  hear,  no 
word  of  search  or  talk  of  hue-and-cry  at  all  ! 
He  found  it  astonishing  ;  as  the  days  went  and 
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no  word  came  to  him  his  wonder  grew.  How 
could  Mr.  Belor — even  Mr.  Belor — fail  to  identify 
the  ingenious  dyer,  Darius  Leventhwaite,  with 
the  redoubtable  Darry  ?  He  could  hardly  fail 
with  the  facts  at  hand :  Darius  appearing  as  Darry 
disappeared ;  Darius  without  antecedents  and  no 
creditable  explanation  of  himself;  Darius  the 
dyer  with  the  purple  dye  ;  Darry  with  the  motive 
and  the  taste  for  the  jest  on  the  Justice ;  and 
Darius  disappearing  pat,  as  Darry  ever  did,  just 
so  soon  as  he  knew  his  master  was  taken,  and  so 
his  own  necessarily  suspected  part  in  the  affair 
told.  The  thing  was  as  clear,  Darry  saw,  as  nose 
on  face ;  he  did  not  see  how  Mr.  Belor  could  fail 
to  discover  the  two  as  one.  But  fail,  apparently, 
he  had,  for  no  one  brought  any  word  of  search 
or  talk  of  newly-awakened  interest  in  Darry 
Leven. 

But — and  this  was  more  strange  still — no  one, 
either,  brought  news  of  any  search  for  Darius. 
The  sudden  departure  of  that  person  from  Shaftes- 
bury  seemed  not  to  have  roused  the  smallest 
interest  there  or  in  Salisbury,  or,  indeed,  any 
where  at  all.  No  one  wanted  Darius,  no  one 
inquired  for  him  ;  there  was  no  more  search  for 
or  mention  of  him  than  of  a  rat  thrown  out 
slain.  Darry  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  this ;  it 
utterly  puzzled  him.  That  Belor  should  be  too 
blockheaded  to  recognise  the  nimble  Darry  in  the 
more  respectable  Darius,  though  surprising,  was 
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possible.  But  that  he  should  not  make  the 
faintest  effort  to  lay  hold  of  the  man,  whatever 
he  thought  his  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the 
author  of  the  notice,  was  unbelievable. 

"  Belor  must  be  dead,"  Darry  said  at  last,  "  or 
else  peimanent  drunk  with  fright  of  it;"  and 
straightway  he  set  out  for  Salisbury  to  see. 

In  Salisbury  he  had  a  goodish  many  friends 
and  enough  sources  of  information  to  learn  most 
things.  He  knew  the  city  in  and  out,  although 
he  was  no  native  and  had  not  lived  there  any 
great  time  ;  he  could  have  lain  snug  there  all 
winter,  and  played  his  old  games  too,  with 
small  chance  of  coming  to  grief.  He  now,  when 
he  came  there,  repaired  to  the  house  of  one 
Jonah  Huddle,  a  man  with  a  great  gift  for  a  shut 
mouth,  a  very  trusty  person :  trusted  by  con 
stables  and  other  more  important  persons  because 
he  was  a  sober  and  respectable  man,  and  trusted 
by  Darry  and  the  scamps  because — well,  we  can 
only  suppose  because  he  was  not.  One  of  the 
two  must  have  been  wrong ;  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  Darry.  This  Jonah  plied  the  trade  of 
chair-mender  among  others  (one  concludes  there 
were  others ;  if  not,  he  made  an  unusually  big 
income  by  mending  chairs).  He  lived  in  a  small 
slice  of  a  house,  part  of  one  much  greater,  very 
happily  situated  in  a  little  court,  all  set  about 
with  other  similar  dwellings,  and  conveniently 
arrived  at — or,  still  more  conveniently,  not  arrived 
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at  when  properly  prevented — by  a  dark  passage, 
which  one  man,  or  even  one  old  woman  with 
a  good  bundle  of  bedding,  could  block  against  a 
posse  of  unwanted  intruders. 

To  this  agreeably  retired  house  came  Darry, 
and  was  made  very  welcome  by  Jonah  Huddle 
and  his  wife  and  all  friends  thereabouts.  From 
them  and  from  other  sources  he  very  speedily 
learned  several  things.  First  and  certainly,  that 
Belor  was  by  no  means  dead — on  the  contrary,  in 
amended  health  and  spirits  by  reason  of  having  now 
got  several  of  the  things  he  had  long  hankered  for. 
Secondly,  he  learnt  that  Lady  Falkirk  had  been 
to  Salisbury  and  gone  again.  He  learnt  a  good 
deal  about  her  and  her  recent  doings — more,  likely, 
than  she  ever  dreamed  others  besides  herself  could 
know.  He  heard  a  good  deal  more  than  the  ladies 
of  Salisbury  :  of  how  she  had  laboured  to  secure 
her  friend's  freedom,  how  she  had  sacrificed  the 
garden  land  to  Belor  and  done  much  else  besides, 
and  yet  failed  of  her  end,  and  how  now  she  had 
gone  away,  convinced  of  the  uselessness  of  further 
efforts.  Useless  they  certainly  had  proved,  for 
Sampson  Rideout  was  still  in  gaol,  and — so  Huddle 
said  and  he  was  liable  to  know — likely  to  be  there 
long.  This  last  information  gave  Darry  a  nasty 
twinge.  He  knew  what  gaol  was  like  :  not 
Salisbury — he  had  not  had  the  fortune  to  try  that 
yet — but  he  had  others,  and  he  knew  this  did 
not  differ  on  the  better  side.  It  pleased  him 
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ill  to  hear  that  Sampson  was  there,  and  like  to 
remain. 

"  And  to  what  end  and  on  what  excuse  ? "  he 
demanded  wrathfully.  His  wrath  was  not  against 
Huddle,  but  against  the  powers  that  be  and  their 
blockheadedness — a  futile  thing  for  a  man  to  rage 
against. 

"  Why  are  they  keeping  the  Quaker  ? "  he 
asked.  "  Till  they  catch  t'other,  is  it  ?  " 

"  What  other  ?  "  Jonah  asked. 

"Let's  call  him  Darius  Leventhwaite,"  Darry 
said. 

But  Jonah  did  not  seem  able  to  call  him  by  that 
name.  "  Who's  he  ?  "  he  asked, 

"Who?"  Darry  stared.  "Who?  What's 
come  to  'em  all  ?  "  he  cried,  laying  hold  of  him 
self.  "  Are  they  mad  or  am  I  ? "  He  poked  a 
finger  at  Jonah  and  spoke  slowly,  as  to  one  thick 
of  understanding.  "Who  made  the  notice  on 
Belor?"  he  asked. 

"The  Quaker  Rideout,  it's  reputed,"  Huddle 
answered. 

"  Reputed  !  "  Darry  jeered — "reputed  !  Lord 
love  them  !  " 

"  What  does  the  Quaker  himself  say  ? "  he 
catechised  again. 

"  He  denies  it,  o'  course,"  Huddle  said.  "  What's 
that  ?  Would  you  believe  'en  ?  " 

"Against  the  clean  evidence  of  sense,  seeing 
he's  a  Quaker,"  Darry  retorted  ;  "  but,  as  it 
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happens,  sense  is  t'other  way.     Did  that  look  like 
Quaker  work  ?  tell  me  that." 

Huddle  considered.  He  knew  pretty  well  what 
sort  of  work  was  like  to  be  the  doing  of  what  sort 
of  people.  But  Darry  did  not  give  him  time  to 
get  his  ideas  in  array  or  to  put  them  out.  "  Who 
did  Rideout  say  it  was  that  done  it  ? "  he  asked 
impatiently.  "  I  suppose  you  can  tell  that  !  " 

"  Why,  no  un,"  Huddle  answered.  "  He  said 
he'd  no  plain  proof  agen  any,  that's  what  he  said, 
if  you  want  the  words,  which  Belor  and  t'others 
didn't,  seein'  they'd  got  'en  and  was  satisfied  o' 
that." 

"No  plain  proof?"  Darry  said — "no — " 

Then  he  began  to  laugh.  So  that  was  the  ex 
planation  !  So  that  was  why  there  was  no  inquiry 
for  Darry  or  Darius  !  No  one  had  given  them  a 
thought  in  the  matter — except  Sampson,  who  had 
"  no  plain  proof !  "  No  wonder  Darry  laughed. 

Jonah  Huddle  laughed  too,  and  though  he 
scarcely  knew  at  what  he  laughed,  except  the 
absurd,  cautious  phrasing  of  the  Quaker,  his 
laughter  was  perhaps  the  more  mirthful  of  the 
two.  While  they  still  laughed  a  friend  dropped 
in,  and  then  another  or  so,  enough  to  make  a 
genial  company,  who  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
convivially. 

Darry  spent  it  with  them  and  drank  with  the 
best.  He  drank  more  than  common  deep  ;  though, 
as  has  been  said,  he  could  carry  his  liquor  without 
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turning  a  hair — a  whole  hogshead  would  hardly  make 
him  more  than  uncomfortable  in  the  inner  man. 
When  at  last  the  company  parted  and  he  bad^  his 
host  good-night,  to  make  his  way  to  the  garret 
where  he  was  lodged  for  the  night,  he  was  for  all 
the  world  as  if  he  had  but  drunk  a  glass  of  water. 
To  judge  by  the  expression  of  his  face  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  he  was  not  specially  glad  thereof. 

He  secured  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  have  alone  that  night,  and 
set  his  bit  of  dip  on  the  table.  His  brain  was  as 
clear  as  the  clearest  stream,  and  his  mind  too,  and 
right  down  in  it  words  stood  out,  as  pebbles  in  such  a 
stream — "  No  plain  proof  against  any."  Ludicrous 
words,  most  ludicrous  ;  but  he  did  not  laugh  now. 
He  sat  down  by  the  rickety  table  ;  he  felt  he  was 
sat  down  before  the  most  astonishing  thing  that 
had  befallen  in  all  his  life.  Sampson  "  had  no 
plain  proof"  against  him.  Well,  perhaps  he  had 
not  ;  no,  he  had  not.  But  he  was  not  a  fool. 
Darry  recalled  the  man — the  keen  eyes,  the  shrewd 
dealings,  the  humour  of  which  he  himself  had 
sometimes  been  the  butt ;  such  a  one  could  not 
fail  to  suspect,  to  accurately  guess,  where  guilt  lay. 
But  he  "had  no  plain  proof,"  and  so  would  in 
culpate  no  one,  not  even  to  save  himself ! 

Would  it  have  saved  him  ?  Darry  asked  the 
question  in  his  mind.  It  was  the  single  one, 
question  or  comment,  that  came  up  there,  and  that 
not  until  after  a  long  time.  Would  Belor  have 
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let  him  go  had  he  got  Dairy  Leven  instead  ? 
Belor  wanted  a  Quaker  ;  his  spite  against  the  sect 
wanted  one  badly.  But  he  wanted  Darry  Leven 
much  more — fifty  times  more  ;  he  wanted  him  to 
hang  him  by  the  neck  until  he  was  dead,  as  he 
was  very  well  able  to  do  by  law.  Darry  put  his 
hand  to  his  throat  here.  He  had  little  doubt  but 
that,  given  himself  instead,  Mr.  Belor  would  have 
let  the  other  go.  He  did  not  like  this  thought  at 
all,  so  he  decided  not  to  dwell  on  it  but  to  go 
to  bed.  He  undressed  with  all  alacrity  and  went 
to  bed. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  go  to  bed  and  quite 
another  to  go  to  sleep.  When  a  man  in  the 
ordinary  way  wants  less  than  half  as  much  sleep 
as  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  has,  for  the  pursuance 
of  his  games,  used  himself  to  do  without  even  as 
much  as  that,  the  drowsy  comforter  will  not  be 
liable  to  come  at  the  first  casual  bidding,  especially 
if  the  circumstances  are  not  propitious.  Darry 
found  himself  most  wonderfully  and  clearly  wide 
awake  that  night ;  so  wideawake  that  after  a  time 
he  was  half  inclined  to  get  up  again — he  could  go 
out  and  spend  a  half-hour  limning  Pontius  Pilate 
and  some  choice  comments  on  Belor's  door.  But 
he  did  not  do  it  ;  it  was  raining  so  hard  that  the 
work  would  be  washed  off*  and  wasted,  and  the 
worker  wetted  through.  Besides,  he  had  scarcely 
the  inclination  for  it  ;  the  idea  did  not  tickle  him 
as  such  generally  did,  so  he  lay  still  and  listened 
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to  the  water  splashing  from  a  spout  without.  The 
sound  recalled  Bristol  gaol  to  him  and  the  water 
that  splashed  about  there  in  wet  weather,  though 
that  came  up  from  beneath  (some  subterranean 
spring  easily  swollen),  and  did  not  descend  from 
above — one  had  little  to  do  with  what  was  from 
above  in  Bristol  gaol.  It  was  a  mighty  ill  place 
when  he  tried  it ;  though,  if  it  came  to  that,  most 
gaols  were.  Darry  had  a  clear  picture  of  them  in 
his  mind — the  foetid  air,  the  stench,  the  eternal 
twilight  or  Stygian  darkness  that  ever  held  ;  the 
noisome  holes  where  there  was  not  space  of 
nights  for  all  to  lie  even  head  to  tail,  and  where 
of  day  lice  crackled  under  foot,  and  the  ill  air, 
heavy  with  evil  smells,  was  heavier  yet  with  worser 
sounds.  He  knew  precisely  and  exactly  how  and 
where  such  a  place  most  pinched  a  man  such  as 
himself,  and  he  had  a  very  shrewd  idea  how  and 
where  it  would  additionally  pinch  one  of  another 
breed,  one  to  whom  rogues  and  vagabonds  were 
strange  bedfellows — who  was,  in  fact,  Sampson 
Rideout.  Of  course  there  was  some  mitigation 
for  Sampson  in  that  he  was  a  Quaker  ;  though 
that  might  prevent  him  from  casting  in  his  lot 
with  his  comrades  in  misfortune,  and  from  taking 
some  of  the  alleviations  within  reach,  it  would 
enable  him  to  bear  the  situation  as  another  could 
not  They  never  feared  nor  repined  nor  resisted, 
the  Quakers — they  followed  unhesitatingly  what 
they  deemed  right ;  and  though  such  a  following 
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led  them  to  strange  places  and  brought  them 
strange  consequences,  and  cruel  ones  and  unjust 
ones  too  at  times,  it  also  upheld  them.  Such 
a  thing  might  help  a  man  in  imprisonment — would 
help  this  one,  Darry  felt.  It,  or  some  unknown 
kindred  thing,  would  be  as  a  small,  sure,  private 
light  that  glowed  within,  and  illumined,  safe  from 
eclipse,  even  the  darkest  place. 

"  That's  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,"  thought  Darry. 

Next  moment  he  was  grinning  sourly  to  him 
self.  He  remembered  to  have -heard  of  another 
called  Darius,  a  king,  who,  having  by  his  own 
folly  got  his  friend  Daniel  into  the  den  of  lions, 
comforted  himself  by  calling  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  "  Thy  God,  whom  thou  servest  continually, 
He  will  deliver  thee."  Darry  had  not  much 
opinion  of  this  royal  namesake  of  his. 

He  kicked  the  blanket  off  and  got  up. 

It  was  still  raining  hard,  the  drops  slashing 
on  the  window  and  the  water  from  the  spout 
falling  in  a  cataract  on  the  stones  below.  There 
was  nothing  but  a  dark  drowned  world  outside. 
Darry  turned  from  it  to  the  writing  materials 
with  which  he  was  seldom  unprovided.  He  began 
to  indite  a  letter  to  Belor — a  plain-spoken  letter 
which  expressed  the  writer's  opinion  of  one  who 
could  mistake  the  handiwork  of  the  ingenious 
Leven  for  that  of  a  Quaker.  Darry  lingered 
lovingly  over  the  description  of  his  own  abilities 
and  the  indications  of  how  and  where  the  notice 
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bore  the  stamp  of  his  hand,  and  almost  equally 
over  the  unsparing  criticism  of  Mr.  Belor's  abilities, 
his  dense  perception,  and  gross  misdirecting  of 
justice.  But  though  the  composition  was  one 
to  his  mind,  and  one  in  which  his  skill  could 
and  did  have  full  play,  he  failed  to  find  the 
pleasure  in  it  that  he  had  heretofore  found  in 
most  of  his  essays  in  composition.  What  pleasure 
is  there  in  doing  to  waste  ?  He  might  turn 
insulting  sentences  how  he  would,  might  pour 
forth  what  vials  of  wrath  he  chose,  or  preen 
himself  how  he  pleased,  it  was  all  to  waste.  The 
letter  might  get  to  Belor ;  it  might  be  read ;  it 
likely  would  if  he  sent  it — but  to  what  end  ? 
It  would  cause  annoyance,  no  doubt — though 
hardly  so  much  as  Pontius  Pilate  on  the  door — 
but  what  then  ?  Nothing.  Nothing  whatsoever. 
Fool  Belor  would  not  believe  it  ;  there  was 
hardly  a  chance  that  he  would  think  it  other 
than  a  jape  of  Darry's  to  annoy  and  twit  him. 
And  even  if  he  did — as  he  would  not — what 
then  ?  Nothing— still  nothing  whatsoever.  He 
would  not  let  Rideout  go  on  that  ;  he  would 
not  let  go  of  one  till  he  had  the  other. 

And  Rideout  had  trusted — trusted  Darry  Leven  ! 
Darry  burst  into  a  mirthless  laugh  and  threw 
down  his  pen. 

Sampson  had  trusted  him.  He  had  wit  enough 
to  know  him  "  not  in  all  sorts  honest,"  yet  he  had 
trusted  him.  Lord !  what  a  fool !  what  a  fool ! 
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But  Dairy  liked  the  fool — there  came  the  rub  ; 
he  liked  and  he  respected  too.  When  a  man 
works  with  a  man  he  knows  him  ;  when  he  lives 
in  the  same  house,  works  at  the  same  work, 
eats  at  the  same  table — when  in  the  small  matters 
and  the  intimate  matters  of  daily  life  and  daily 
toil  he  sees  him  and  still  manages  to  respect — 
why,  then  he  does.  And  if  thus  he  grows  to 
like  him — why,  it  is  like  matrimony  that  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  and  he  does. 

Darry  pushed  the  paper  from  him  and  stretched 
his  arms  on  the  weakly  table  and  stared  blankly 
before  him.  In  God's  name  why  had  Rideout 
trusted  him  ?  He  wished  to  Heaven  he  had 
not.  To  pick  a  man  out  of  a  dye  vat,  to  know 
him  in  hiding,  and  yet  to  house  and  feed  and 
employ  him  !  To  see  there  is  something  against 
him,  and  yet  to  make  him  free  of  home  and  work  ; 
to  trust  him  with  name  and  means  and  womenkind  ; 
to  give  him  decent  standing  and  to  treat  him 
as  man  to  man  ;  to  ask  no  questions,  exact  no 
promises,  lay  no  rules,  expect  only  that  he  is 
a  man  among  men  ;  to  have  faith  in  him  ! 

Darry  groaned  aloud,  "  O  Lord  !  why  had 
he  had  faith  in  him  !  " 

At  nine  the  next  morning  Darry  left  Huddle's 
house.  After  the  wet  night  there  was  a  fine 
morning  and  the  sun  shone  bright.  Darry  looked 
at  it  somewhat  ruefully.  He  loved  the  sun  as 
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your  born  vagabond  does.  Then  he  looked 
away  again  and  cocked  his  hat  jauntily  and  set 
out  towards  the  narrow  passage  before-mentioned. 
Mrs.  Huddle,  still  wearing  her  nightcap,  looked 
out  of  an  upper  window. 

"  We're  mighty  fine  this  morning !  "  she  called 
to  him,  smirking.  "  Where  be  you  going,  pray  ?  " 

"  To  my  funeral,"  Darry  answered.  "  It'll  be 
a  day  or  two  getting  to  the  grave,  but  it'll  get 
there  right  enough,  by  way  of  Mr.  Belor's  house 
and  the  gallows  tree." 

And  he  passed  out  of  sight. 


Chapter  XVI. 

HOW   TWO    MEN    DIED   AND    ONE   WAS 
CARRIED    OUT   FOR   BURIAL. 

TACK  TOLLEMARCHE  was  troubled  in  his 
J  mind.  He  was  not  often  that  ;  there  were 
some  who  held  it  were  a  hard  matter  for  him 
to  be  so  or  to  discover  a  mind  wherein  to  be 
troubled.  But  certainly  he  was  now  troubled 
there  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Belor  was  the  cause 
thereof. 

"  He's  no  sportsman,"  Jack  declared,  "  'pon  my 
life,  he's  not  !  No,  nor  no  gentleman  neither  ! 
It's  a  scurvy  trick,  a  trader's  trick,  a  very  Jew 
of  a  trick,  to  take  all  and  give  nothing  !  It  may 
be  law  and  equity  and  within  the  rights  of  justice, 
but  it's  not  gentlemanlike — damme,  but  it  isn't ! 
Nor  even  common  honest !  "  and  he  swore  heartily. 

He  might  do  that  in  his  present  company  and 
speak  his  mind  without  fear  of  shocking  her 
sensibilities,  for  she  was  but  Joanna  the  gipsy. 
He  had  chanced  upon  her  in  the  city  that  day 
and  carried  her  in  with  him  to  hear  his  views  and 
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cheer  his  spirits.  He  was  still  in  Salisbury  although 
it  was  now  some  time  since  the  happenings  which 
had  first  brought  him  there.  Indeed,  general 
interest  in  them  had  somewhat  abated ;  even  the 
ladies  of  condition  had  a  good  deal  ceased  to  talk. 
They  had  some  time  ago  abandoned  Jack  ;  he  had 
never  proved  any  but  an  unsatisfactory  fount  of 
information.  They  had  soon  drained  him  dry 
of  the  little  he  could  tell  and  then  dismissed 
him.  He  had  been  dismissed  some  time  now 
and  was  very  well  pleased  so  to  be.  But  he  was 
lonely  none  the  less.  Of  Brackley  he  saw  nothing 
in  these  days  ;  his  lordship,  probably  because  he 
had  had  enough  of  such  company  in  the  summer, 
made  no  scruple  to  avoid  it  now.  Delia  was  gone, 
and  even  before  she  went  he  had  seen  little  of  her ; 
she  was  too  occupied  with  other  matters.  He  was 
at  the  moment  very  lonely  indeed.  So  when,  on 
that  gusty  afternoon,  he  sighted  Joanna,  he  was 
ready  to  overlook  her  former  desertion  and  ex 
change  talk  with  her. 

"  Where  away  ?  "  he  halloed  to  her.  "  From 
what  mischief  fresh,  Mistress  Minx  ?  " 

"  I  come  from  the  gaol,"  she  answered,  stopping. 
His  hail  was  like  that  of  one  who  hails  a  barge 
or  halloes  a  dog  ;  if  one  did  not  wish  the  dis 
tinction  of  the  street  boys  joining  in  the  cry  it 
were  well  to  answer  it  before  it  was  repeated 
louder. 

"  Gaol  ? "  he  said,  laughing.     "  What,  not  had 
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enough  of  that  ?  D'ye  want  another  whipping, 
Mischief?" 

Joanna's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  said  nothing  to 
resent  the  untimely  jesting ;  likely  she  knew  Jack 
too  well  to  be  moved  by  him.  "  I  have  a  friend 
who  is  in  there,"  was  all  she  said. 

"A  dozen,  I  should  think,"  Jack  returned,  still 
grinning.  "  Your  friends  are  mostly  horse-stealers 
and  dog-stealers  and  the  like,  ain't  they  ?" 

"A  few,  such  as  yourself,  have  too  little  wit 
for  it,"  she  retorted,  and  Jack  laughed  afresh. 

"  Come,  I  won't  tease,"  he  said,  striving  to  take 
possession  of  her  ;  "I  won't  tease  more.  Doubtless 
your  friend  is  a  mighty  fine  man,  and  doubtless 
you  took  him  a  mighty  fine  present — the  gaoler 
would  wink  his  eye  for  your  smiling,  I'll  wager. 
What'd  ye  take  him  ?  A  rope  to  hang  by  ?  " 

«  No." 

"  What  ?  A  love  potion  to  win  the  gaoler's 
daughter  ?  A  drop  o'  poison,  was  it  ?  I  know 
your  gipsy  ways.  A  drop  o'  cheer  in  a  bottle  ? " 

She  denied  all,  but  Jack  did  not  believe  her. 
"I'll  wager  you  took  some'at,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
wager  it  went  in  a  bottle  !  " 

"As  there's  none  to  take  up  the  wager,  that's 
no  matter,"  she  said,  and  no  more  as  to  what  she 
had  taken,  or  if  it  were  in  a  bottle. 

But  Jack  did  not  care.  He  had  said  he  would 
tease  her  no  more,  and  he  did  not ;  for  he  wanted 
her  company  for  the  passing  of  a  dull  hour.  In 
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a  little  he  persuaded  her  to  come  with  him,  and 
began  to  chide  her  mildly  for  leaving  him  as  she 
had  done  at  Fernsmore. 

"  Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I'd  had  enough,"  she  answered  in  her  careful 
English. 

"  Of  Fernsmore  ? "  he  asked,  and  heartily  agreed. 
"  A  weary  spot  o'  summer-time,  a  very  graveyard  ! 
Why  not  ha'  said  the  word,  though  ?  I'd  ha' 
brought  you  back  here  in  a  twink." 

He  had  forgotten  that  she  had  shown  somewhat 
plainly  that  her  weariness  was  less  of  place  than 
person  ;  he  did  forget  such  things,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  beauty.  And  beauty  the  girl  certainly 
had — even  the  ladies  of  Salisbury  allowed  her  more 
than  passable ;  and  he,  seeing  her  again  after  a 
lapse  of  time,  was  smitten  with  it  afresh.  He  was 
ready  enough  at  this  moment  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  overlook  her  past  desertion  if  she 
would  be  complacent  now. 

But  that  she  scarcely  was  ;  she  even  let  him 
correct  his  recollection  of  the  reason  of  her  former 
desertion  and  remember  that  it  was  scarcely  weari 
ness  of  Fernsmore. 

He  only  laughed  at  that,  however.  "  You  got 
news  of  your  old  flame,  Darry  Leven,  I  believe," 
said  he. 

"  I'd  that  long  enough  before  I  left,"  she 
returned.  "  I'd  known  where  he  was  a  while  before 
that." 
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"  Oh,  you  had,  had  you  ?  "  he  said,  still  laughing. 
Then  his  face  sobered.  "  Poor  rogue,"  said  he, 
"  he's  where  you  didn't  reckon  to  find  him  now, 
I'll  wager — where  he  didn't  much  reckon  to  find 
himself  either  !  " 

"  In  gaol  ?  "  she  said,  and  Jack  nodded. 

Then,  as  the  idea  dawned  on  him — "  He's  the 
friend  you've  been  to  see  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "Well, 
I'll  not  grudge  him  that  bit  o'  comfort.  Sooth  ! 
I'll  send  him  a  guinea  myself.  Next  time  you  go 
you  shall  take  it  for  me." 

"  I'll  not  be  going  again.'* 

"  Not  going  ?      Ha'   you   quarrelled  with   him 

3  " 

too  r 

She  shook  her  head.  "  I  am  going  from  this 
city,"  she  said.  "  I  have  one  thing  more  to  do, 
then  I  go  away  for  always." 

Jack  did  not  for  a  minute  think  she  meant  what 
she  said  ;  he  did  not  even  ask  of  the  thing  which 
she  still  had  to  do  and  of  which  she  spoke  with 
downcast  eyes.  He  went  back  to  speak  of  Darry 
Leven.  "  I'm  sorry — I'm  downright  sorry — he's 
in,"  he  said  ;  "  he's  a  sport,  he  is." 

"  He  put  himself  in,"  Joanna  said  ;  "  how  else'd 
he  be  there  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  told  Belor,"  Jack  declared. 
"  *  Belor,'  I  said,  '  you'd  never  ha'  got  him  hadn't 
he  put  the  rope  round  his  own  neck.  Lord  knows 
why  he's  done  it ;  you'd  certainly  never  ha'  done 
it  alone.' " 
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Joanna  nodded  ;  but  if  she  knew  why  the  thing 
had  been  done  she  did  not  say  so,  and  Jack,  who 
was  ever  more  ready  to  talk  than  to  listen,  did 
not  ask. 

When  they  were  within  the  house  he  became 
more  amorous,  and  she  rebuffed  him  with  no 
compunction  at  all.  Whereupon  his  low  spirits 
returned  upon  him,  and  he  fell  to  pitying  himself 
for  a  poor  fellow  whom  all  abused  and  used  and 
none  stood  by.  There  was  possibly  some  truth 
in  this — enough  perhaps  to  touch  Joanna  to 
momentary  pity.  At  all  events,  she  was  more 
gentle  to  him  afterwards,  and  if  she  did  not 
encourage  overtures  of  affection  she  at  least 
bestowed  sufficient  sympathy  to  induce  him  to 
soon  be  telling  her  the  complaints  he  had  to  make 
against  the  usage  he  received. 

They  were  numerous,  vague,  and  covered  a 
large  field.  They  began  by  the  slights  offered  to  his 
opinion,  and  the  little  weight  attached  to  his  words. 
"You  might  think  I  was  a  fool,"  he  said,  "the 
way  I'm  not  listened  to  !  Treated  like  a  block- 
headed  babbler  by  a  prosy  old  ass  who  can't  say 
one  end  of  a  hoss  from  another  !  But  I  tell  you 
this  :  I'm  sounder  than  Belor — yes,  I  am — in  this 
business  of  Leven  and  the  Quaker.  If  one  did  it 
t'other  didn't,  that's  what  I  say.  If  the  cow 
jumped  the  gate,  then  the  gate  didn't  jump  the 
cow.  If  Leven  indited  that  sheet  anent  Naboth's 
Vineyard — a  pretty  jest,  too  ;  it  didn't  tickle  me 
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much  at  the  time,  but  I  see  it  now — 1  allow  I  do  ; 
mighty  like  Leven,  too,  and  he  says  he  did  it — " 
He  stopped  to  laugh  here,  and  Joanna  encouraged 
him  with  a  query. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  if  Leven  did,  then  t'other, 
the  Quaker,  did  not — that  follows,  don't  it  ? " 

Joanna  nodded.  <c  Had  you  known  the  Quaker 
you'd  have  known  that  earlier,"  she  observed  ;  and 
he  did  not  think  to  inquire  if  she  had  known  him, 
or  to  seek  explanation  of  some  rare  touch  ot 
respect  in  her  tone. 

"  What  I  say,"  he  went  on,  "  is  if  Leven's  in 
gaol  for  doing  it,  then  the  Quaker  should  be  out 
for  not.  I  told  Belor  so.  You  can't  have  two 
men  for  one  job,  no  matter  what  your  spite  against 
both." 

Again  Joanna  nodded. 

"  He  don't  hold  that,"  Jack  said  gloomily. 
"  He  treated  me  as  if  I  was  an  ass  ;  he's  that 
himself,  and  a  slippery  one  too  !  He  makes 
pretence  the  two  of  'em  were  in  it  together.  A 
pretty  pretence,  a  fine  cock-and-bull  story  to  come 
it  over  me  with  !  He  don't  believe  it,  no  more 
than  I  do.  But  he  tells  it,  and  he'll  stick  to  it, 
for  he  means  to  keep  'em  both,  till  he  hangs 
Darry  Leven  ;  for  he  hates  'em  both  :  Leven 
because  he  is  Leven  and  has  fooled  him  (pompous 
old  calf! — he's  not  a  sport,  Belor's  not),  and  the 
Quaker  because  he  is  a  Quaker  and  because 
Brackley's  that  side.  Brackley  be  damned,  say  I, 
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and  Belor  too  !  The  whole  thing  is  a  damnation 
cheat  and  nothing  less.  Here's  the  old  rip  takes 
the  land — that  bit  o'  mine  there's  been  all  this 
huddle-muddle  over — and  does  nothing  whatever 
for  it  !  I  don't  grudge  it  in  a  good  cause.  Delia 
may  have  it  twice  over,  so  far  as  I  have  a  say,  and 
welcome  too.  1  told  her  that.  When  she  came 
to  me  and  said  it  must  be  made  over  to  Belor 
to  get  the  Quaker  free,  I  didn't  say  no,  not  me. 
And  Belor  takes  it,  the  old  thief,  and  never  does 
nothing  at  all  !  There's  the  man  still  in  gaol ! 
And,  what's  more,  he's  going  to  stop  there,  even 
though  another  has  turned  up  and  confessed  to  the 
crime.  I  tell  you,  it's  a  dirty  trick  to  serve  a  lady — 
to  serve  me  too — as  dirty  a  trick  as  ever  I  heard. 
I  told  him  so — no  gentleman's  trick  at  all  !  " 

So  Jack  unbosomed,  and  Joanna  listened,  only 
asking  what  Mr.  Belor  replied  when  he  was  told 
an  honest  man's  opinion  of  his  doings. 

"  Nothing,"  Jack  answered  ;  "  some  bragardo 
about  a  law  against  opprobrious  language.  I'll 
give  him  language — some  that'll  make  his  ears 
tingle — if  he  gives  me  law  !  One  comfort  ;  I've 
told  my  fellows  to  throw  a  load  of  offal  by  the 
door  in  that  garden  wall.  And  they've  done  it, 
too,  I  see.  There's  some  satisfaction  in  that.  He'll 
stumble  straight  into  it  when  he  comes  out  from 
walking  round.  He  walks  round  his  new  bit  o' 
ground  most  afternoons,  as  pleased  as  a  cat  with  a 
new  tail,  and  comes  out  just  at  dark,  and  locks  the 
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door  after  him,  for  all  the  world  like  a  gaoler,  and 
walks  off  down  a  little  dark  way  where  he'll  never 
see  where  he's  going  till  he's  right  in  the  muck." 

"  Yes,"  said  Joanna,  and  her  eyes  narrowed 
oddly. 

But  Jack  did  not  heed  ;  he  went  on  repeating 
what  he  had  already  said  of  Belor,  and  cursing 
him  for  no  man  of  honour. 

"  I  shall  tell  him  he's  none  one  day,"  he  con 
cluded.  "  I  shall  tell  him  before  company.  I 
should  enjoy  to  have  a  plain  talk  with  him." 

"  So  should  I,"  said  Joanna  quietly,  her  voice 
soft  as  a  caress — the  caress  of  steel — and  her  eyes 
glimmering  under  the  narrowed  lids. 

Jack  did  not  hear  what  she  said.  He  did  not  often 
pay  much  attention  to  another  person  when  he 
was  well  mounted  on  a  subject,  more  especially 
one  in  which  he  felt  a  slight  had  been  put  on  him. 
He  held  forth  now  at  length,  only  at  the  end 
remembering  the  girl  so  far  as  to  think  to  include 
her  among  parties  injured. 

"  It  was  he  as  had  you  whipped,  so  it  was,"  he 
said,  recalling  a  matter  forgotten.  "A  nasty  trick 
that,  a  nasty,  jealous,  prudish  straining  of  the  law 
as  ever  was  !  Every  one,  even  his  own  starveling 
clerk,  said  so  !  We  mustn't  forget  that  when 
we're  counting  up  against  him." 

"No,"  said  Joanna  ;  but  she  spoke  indifferently, 
as  one  to  whom  it  mattered  nothing  whether  it 
were  remembered  or  not. 

12  a 
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Neither  did  it  matter.  She  remembered  ;  that 
was  enough,  and  all  of  any  consequence.  She 
remembered  as  her  people  remember  :  not  madly, 
furiously,  flying  to  swift  and  unconsidered  retalia 
tion,  but  with  a  slower,  deadlier  hate,  that  is 
to-morrow  as  it  is  to-day,  and  next  year  as  it  is  this  ; 
that  does  not  burn  itself  out  or  slake  or  waste  in 
foolish  search  for  immediate  opportunity  of  venge 
ance.  Only,  when  the  opportunity  comes,  soon 
or  late,  now  or  then,  to-morrow  or  to-day,  it  is 
there — a  thing  a  man  may  well  fear. 

Jack,  who  never  had  the  smallest  comprehension 
of  a  creature  different  from  himself,  had  none  of 
the  gipsy  girl.  He  would  have  said  she  had  almost 
forgotten  her  whipping  now — it  was  months  over 
past — as  many  a  sturdy  rogue  forgets  his  when  his 
weals  are  healed  ;  as  he  himself  speedily  forgot  the 
ill  consequences  that,  sometimes  justly  and  some 
times  otherwise,  overtook  sundry  of  his  own  acts. 
At  least  that  would  have  been  his  thought  had  he 

thought  about  it,  which  he  did  not.     He  went  on  to 

/•  • 

talk  of  other   things,   growing  more  amorous   as 

time  passed. 

At  twilight  Joanna  left  him.  He  strove  to 
detain  her,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  She  said  she  had 
business  elsewhere  and  must  go. 

By  the  time  she  left  the  dusk  was  gathering 
fast.  The  month  of  October  was  now  well  ad 
vanced,  and  the  day  was  gray  and  ready  to  close  in 
betimes.  At  street  corners  the  wind,  more  fitful 
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than  earlier,  met  one  whispering,  while  eddies  of 
dead  leaves,  blown  from  over  some  high  garden 
wall,  drifted  to  one's  feet.  Such  leaves  lay  thicker 
in  the  quiet  part  of  the  town  whither  Joanna's 
way  took  her  :  that  part  where  stood  the  large 
houses  of  the  wealthy,  either  shut  up,  as  was  Lady 
Falkirk's,  because  their  owners  were  not  there,  or 
else  curtained  and  shuttered,  and  presenting  decor 
ous,  unseeing  fronts  to  the  empty  street.  Joanna, 
walking  with  the  light,  soft  step  that  is  never  tired, 
passed  on  her  way  in  the  unlit  streets,  herself  little 
more  than  a  shadow  among  the  gathering  shadows 
of  the  cloudy  twilight.  She  turned  down  a  narrow 
path  between  high  walls ;  darkness  was  deeper 
here  under  their  close  shade,  and  the  shade  of  the 
half-stripped  trees  that  topped  them,  although  in 
the  openness  of  the  garden  behind  the  light  would 
linger  a  while.  An  evil  odour  met  her  as  she 
went,  the  heavy  stench  of  fresh  thrown  offal ;  half 
way  down  she  saw  a  heap  of  it,  high  piled.  She 
skirted  it,  though  with  difficulty,  for  it  spread 
across  the  narrow  way,  and  by  its  height  further 
obscured  the  poor  light.  Beyond  it,  only  just  to 
be  seen  in  the  gloom,  was  a  door  in  the  left  hand 
wall.  She  passed  it,  then  stopped  near  by  the 
hinge.  She  drew  herself  up  by  the  wall  and  stood 
close,  no  longer  a  shadow  among  gathering  shadows, 
but  one  with  the  coming  dark.  And  never  a 
sound  was  there  at  all,  only  the  rub  of  some  branch 
on  branch  above  the  wall's  top  and  the  fitful  stir 
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of  the  wind  that  promised  rain — nothing,  until  a 
key  turned  in  an  unoiled  lock. 

It  was  a  monstrous  heap  of  offal,  unsavoury,  but 
softish  and  yielding  to  what  pressed  upon  it. 
Something  lay  there.  It  lay  very  still ;  in  the  dark 
of  the  narrow  way  some  part  of  it  showed  faintly, 
a  paler  splash  in  the  gloom.  When  the  stars 
looked  out  from  the  cloudy  sky  they  saw  it — a 
face  turned  up  to  them,  and  hands  that  still 
clutched  at  a  fallen  key.  But  it  did  not  move  or 
alter.  It  lay  there  still,  very  still,  all  unaware  of 
the  cold  rain  that  began  to  fall — unaware  even  of 
the  things  that  crept  over  it  from  out  its  loathly 
bed. 

So  for  an  hour,  and  an  hour,  and  an  hour — for 
more.  The  city  clocks  struck  and  chimed,  and 
struck  and  chimed  again  ;  the  stars  moved  up 
their  appointed  courses  in  the  sky ;  the  night 
grew  deep — deepened — reached  its  dark  zenith — 
paused,  as  if  the  world  held  its  breath  and  lay  a 
space  black  between  life  and  death.  And  yet 
that  which  lay  on  the  heap  lay  still.  When 
dawn,  like  a  haggard  woman  too  early  roused, 
looked  grayly  over  the  high  wall  it  was  still 
there. 

And  out  on  the  hillside,  far  from  Salisbury, 
Joanna  the  gipsy,  with  the  night  rain  on  her  hair 
and  the  mud  of  travel  on  her  feet,  joined  her 
people.  And  seeing  that  she  had  left  the  city  and 
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that  she  never  more  returned  there,  one  thinks  her 
last  business  must  have  been  done. 

Mrs.  Belor  was  from  home  that  Thursday  with 
her  friends  till  a  late  hour,  and  complete  indifferent, 
as  ever,  to  the  doings  of  her  lord.  When  she 
returned  and  found  that,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  was  not  before  her,  she  had  no  quarrel  with 
that.  If  he  chose  to  keep  unseemly  hours,  she  was 
not  likely  to  complain — until  a  suitable  occasion, 
such  as  when  he  might  venture  to  criticise  herself, 
when  she  would  seize  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
it  in  his  elderly  face.  So  to  her  chamber  she 
retired  with  never  a  further  thought  for  him,  and 
to  a  sleep  deep  enough  to  preclude  all  remember 
ing  or  wondering  about  him.  So,  till  well  on  in 
the  next  morning,  when  her  woman  ran  to  her 
bedside  and  waked  her  with  sobbing  and  mouthing 
and  wringing  of  hands. 

The  Lord  requited  Ahab  and  Jezebel  in  the 
matter  of  the  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite, 
one  of  them  in  the  very  plat  itself ;  we  know  it, 
for  we  are  told  in  Scripture.  But  in  these  late 
and  unregsnerate  days  folk  are  less  apt  to  see  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  happenings,  unless  they  are 
plainly  labelled,  as  the  Lord  is  not  always  at  pains 
to  do.  The  folk  of  Salisbury  were  no  exception. 
It  is  doubtful  if  many  drew  comparison  between 
the  end  of  the  Israelitish  pair  and  the  death  which 
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overtook  Mr.  Belor  in  the  way  by  his  coveted  and 
hardly-achieved  land ;  because  the  land,  or  what 
appertained  to  it,  was  not  the  instrument  of  his 
death,  they  failed  to  see  even  coincidence  in  it. 
Certainly  there  is  this  excuse  for  them — those  that 
only  takev  notice  of  material  things — there  was  no 
material  connection  between  the  actual  death  of 
the  Justice  and  the  coveting  and  acquiring  of  the 
land,  or  between  it  and  the  misfortuned  jest 
thereon.  All  the  three  who  were  one  way  or 
another  concerned  in  the  matter  were  out  of  reach 
now — Delia  Falkirk  in  London,  Sampson  Rideout 
safe  in  gaol,  and  Darry  Leven  safer  still  in  the 
dignity  of  solitary  confinement  and  well  shackled 
as  befitted  so  slippery  a  prisoner.  There  was 
none  but  a  spiritual  connection  between  the  death 
and  the  spot  ;  and  the  folk  of  Salisbury  were  not 
spiritual.  They  busied  themselves  with  talking  of 
the  terribleness  of  the  happening,  the  grievous 
loss  by  death  of  a  firm  and  fearless  administrator 
of  justice,  and  the  awfulness  that  such  a  fate,  no 
doubt  dictated  by  vengeance,  should  overtake  such 
a  man  and  almost  in  the  public  streets. 

Some,  it  should  be  said,  did  not  fail  to  remark 
that,  though  it  was  a  crying  scandal  and  a  horrible 
outrage  that  a  man  of  condition  should  so  meet 
with  his  end,  it  was  not  in  all  sorts  astonishing. 
Mr.  Belor  had  made  many  enemies  in  his  time, 
every  one  allowed  that ;  he  was  savagely  hard  on 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  gipsies,  Quakers,  and  most 
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of  the  smaller  fry  of  miscreants.  It  was,  perhaps, 
less  a  wonder  that  he  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  one 
of  them  than  that  he  had  not  met  it  before.  As 
to  who  the  one  was,  there  was  never  much  chance 
of  discovering  that — the  deed  had  been  done  so 
long  before  the  body  had  been  found  :  neatly 
done,  one  swift,  sure  blow  from  behind,  so  well 
directed  that  death  must  have  come  without  chance 
of  a  cry  ;  perhaps  a  moan  and  a  roll — no  more  ; 
nothing  that  any  passer,  had  there  been  one  in  the 
nearest  street,  could  have  heard.  There  was  never 
a  chance  that  the  miscreant  would  be  found, 
although,  of  course,  there  was  search  and,  at  times, 
talk  of  this  one  and  that.  One  cannot  hang  all 
the  idle  rogues  in  a  city,  even  though  half  of  them 
are  known  to  have  reason  to  hate  a  man  who  has 
met  violent  death. 

So  the  people  of  Salisbury  contented  themselves 
with  talking ;  the  idle  and  lawless  in  their  haunts 
privately  rejoicing  at  the  Justice's  death,  the 
greater  folk  forgetting  the  small  liking  they  had 
had  for  him  in  shock  at  his  end  and  the  lugubrious 
decorum  of  death.  Even  Jack  Tollemarche  forgot 
his  grievance  in  proper  respect,  and  also  in  indigna 
tion  that  a  man  of  quality  should  thus  meet  with 
ungenteel  death.  It  was  sheer  outrage  to  the 
order  if  a  gentleman  was  not  to  sentence  rogues 
or  whip  thieving  grooms  or  lazy  varlets  without 
risk  of  murder  at  the  hands  of  one  and  death  on  a 
heap  of  offal — Jack  forgot  by  whose  command  the 
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ofFal  was  handy.  He  went  with  others  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  corpse  where  it  lay  with  velvet  pall 
and  full  panoply  of  woe  in  black-draped  room  ; 
and  afterwards  to  offer  condolence  to  the  widow, 
who,  as  was  demanded  by  her  breeding  and  her 
bereavement,  received  all  prostrate  upon  her  bed 
(sable-curtained  for  the  days  of  mourning),  and 
surrounded  by  her  relatives  and  near  female  attend 
ants,  all  gowned  in  black. 

While  these  mourning  days  were  only  just  begun 
and  the  last  dignified  obsequies  of  the  murdered 
Justice  some  way  from  completion,  there  was  news 
of  the  death  of  another  man  ;  or,  rather,  there  was 
not  news,  for  no  one  was  interested  to  hear.  The 
death  of  a  prisoner  in  Salisbury  gaol  was  not  a 
happening  to  interest  any — it  was  a  thing  of  so 
ordinary  occurrence  that  scarcely  any  one  heeded 
or  heard.  The  gaol  was  not  a  healthy  place  at 
the  best,  and  certainly  not  now ;  the  long  heat 
and  drought  of  the  past  summer  had  fostered  fever 
rarely,  and  though  the  cold  weather  was  now  come 
the  evil  still  lingered — indeed,  the  chill  and  damp 
of  the  declining  year  seemed  to  vary  rather  than 
cure  the  disease  amidst  the  crowd  there.  There 
had  been  some  talk  of  petitioning  their  Majesties 
that  the  place  might  be  a  little  cleared  by  sending 
a  batch  of  petty  rogues  out  to  the  plantations,  or 
pardoning  some  score  of  able-bodied  and  putting 
them  on  board  the  royal  ships  to  provide  food  for 
powder ;  but  so  far  nothing  had  been  done,  and 
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the  overcrowding  was  such  that,  in  spite  of  the 
past  ravages  of  fever,  the  place  was  no  wholesome 
one. 

Thus  one  understands  the  death  of  a  prisoner 
was  no  matter  for  surprise,  nor  for  interest  outside 
the  prison,  or  even  within  it.  No  one  in  Salisbury 
troubled  if  one  were  dead — no  one  so  much  as  heard 
this  one  was ;  only  from  Shaftesbury  came  Robert 
Wells  the  Quaker,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  take 
the  body  for  burial. 

"  Let  him  have  it,  let  him  have  it,"  said  Vane, 
master  of  the  gaol.  "  Why  pester  me  with  such 
fibbles  ?  An  he  can  pay,  of  course  he  can  take  it. 
Does  he  think  we  want  to  keep  carrion  ? " 

He  turned  away  testily ;  he  was  expecting 
friends  to  sup  that  night,  and  was  busy  with  some 
old  robwebbed  bottles  when  at  a  late  hour  the 
request  was  brought  to  him,  and  with  it  the  first 
news  the  man  was  dead  or  like  to  die. 

"  What !  "  said  he — "  sign  the  order  ?  Some 
other  could  ha'  done  that,  I  should  ha'  thought. 
The  thing's  of  no  consequence.  Had  Belor  lived 
it  might  have  been ;  now  he's  gone  it  matters  to 
none  but  the  worms  whether  the  fellow  is  alive  or 
dead,"  and  he  reapplied  himself  to  his  bottles. 

But  the  gaoler  who  had  brought  him  word 
ventured  to  remind  him,  since  it  were  well  to  be 
rid  of  the  body  quickly  and  less  trouble  to  be  rid 
of  it  to  the  man's  friends  than  by  finding  it  inter 
ment  elsewhere,  the  order  were  best  signed  now. 
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He  grunted  to  this,  and  stretching  out  for  the 
paper,  demanded  pen  and  ink  to  be  brought 
here. 

"  See  it  out,"  said  he,  as  he  signed.  "  You  can 
view  as  well  as  me — better ;  I'm  not  for  spoiling 
my  stomach  with  looking  at  unsavoury  corpses. 
See  it's  in  its  coffin,  and  let  the  Quaker  take  it  and 
be  damned  to  him !  " 

With  that  he  turned  away,  and  the  gaoler  de 
parted  with  the  document  to  give  what  orders  he 
deemed  fit,  and  to  see  that  the  specified  body  and 
no  other,  living  or  dead,  was  carried  out. 

Shortly,  then,  in  pursuance  of  these  orders, 
four  ruffians  attached  to  the  prison  brought  a  deal 
coffin,  loosely  lidded,  to  the  more  wholesome  air 
of  the  inner  yard.  The  yard  was  dark  and  empty 
now — the  unfortunate  wretches  who  by  favour 
haunted  it  in  the  day  were  kennelled  for  the  night. 
There  was  nothing  to  tell  of  them  here  but  the 
stagnant  closeness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  high, 
towering  walls,  dim-seen  but  heavily  felt  even  in 
the  darkness.  As  the  four  bearers  entered,  the 
gaoler,  with  a  jangle  of  keys,  came  out  from  an 
opening  at  the  far  end.  He  carried  a  smoky 
lantern,  and  its  swinging  light  showed  him  accom 
panied  by  Robert  Wells. 

"Stand  steady!"  he  roared  to  the  four,  who 
made  as  if  to  lower  their  burden.  "  No  need  to 
set  it  down  ;  you'll  but  have  to  pick  it  up 
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He  approached,  and  lifting  the  unfastened  lid 
swung  his  lantern  across  to  satisfy  himself  as  to 
what  was  beneath. 

"  That  your  man  ? "  he  said  to  Robert  Wells, 
after  a  perfunctory  look  with  averted  nose  for  fear 
of  any  infection  that  might  arise. 

"  That  is  Sampson  Rideout,"  Robert  Wells 
answered,  looking  at  the  drawn  face,  still  and  stern 
in  the  unsteady  light. 

"  Well,  take  him  and  begone,"  the  gaoler  said, 
replacing  the  lid,  "  and  much  good  may  he  do 

5> 

you. 

One  of  the  ruffians  laughed  at  this — it  is  ever 
well  to  laugh  at  the  head  tyrant's  jokes — and 
another  said,  "  Mister's  a  fancy  for  carrion  belike 
— 't  all  events  a  mighty  nose  for  it.  'E  must  a 
smelt  a  likely  corpse  or  ever  the  breath  were  out 
on't,  for  'e's  'ere  pat  after  th'  coffin,  like  a  needy 
'eritor !  " 

All  four  laughed  here,  and  Robert  Wells  said, 
"  Friend,  thy  jesting  ill  becomes  thee." 

"  Chutt !  "  scoffed  the  gaoler  ;  "  be  off.— Have 
without,  you  there !  There'll  be  a  hearse  and  six 
waiting,  belike !  " 

All  laughed  again,  then,  without  more  ado,  set 
off  at  a  round  pace  for  the  prison  wicket.  There 
were  some  narrow  places  to  pass  and  some  doors 
to  unlock,  and  so  some  halting  and  bumping  at 
corners  and  ugly  pleasantries  thereat.  But  at  last 
they  were  outside,  beyond  the  inner  and  the  outer 
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gates,  and  in  the  quiet  side-street  where  the  private 
door  of  the  prison  gave. 

A  small  country  cart  was  there,  humble  enough 
and  without  any  sort  of  cover,  but  strong  and  fit 
for  the  long  uphill  road  to  Shaftesbury.  Into  it 
the  coffin  was  unceremoniously  shot,  the  lid  jerked 
awry  by  the  shooting.  Robert  Wells  took  out  his 
purse  and  fee'd  the  four  ruffians  in  turn,  though  it 
went  to  his  heart  to  do  so,  less  because  he  grudged 
the  mintage  than  because  he  thought  of  the  ill  use 
like  to  be  made  of  it.  Then  he  paid  the  gaoler 
sundry  just  and  unjust  dues,  fines,  quittances, 
customs,  and  a  good  sum  over  for  bounty.  Then 
he  mounted  into  the  cart  and  drove  away. 

Out  into  Salisbury  streets,  out  beyond  the  city, 
on  to  the  long,  lonely  road  that  leads  to  Shaftesbury, 
fearless  of  any  footpad  or  highwayman — of  what 
profit  to  any  to  stop  a  Quaker,  light  of  purse, 
heavy  of  heart,  who  bore  a  friend  for  burial  ? — 
out  into  the  dark  country,  where  only  the  damp 
wind  stirred  the  bare  trees  and  breathed  the  moist 
smell  of  mould  and  of  dying  leaves,  and  the  stars 
peered  out  timidly,  and  now  and  again  a  spatter  of 
rain  sprinkled  the  still  face,  uncovered  of  lid  or 
plumed  canopy,  that  looked  up  to  the  brooding 
sky. 


Chapter  XV11. 
HOW   DELIA   CAME   BACK. 

FT  is  a  far  cry  from  London  to  Salisbury,  a 
journey  not  to  be  made  in  one  day,  even  with 
a  ruthless  expenditure  of  horses,  strength,  and 
money.  Delia  did  her  best ;  started  at  an  hour 
unheard  of  in  polite  circles ;  kept  the  roads  far 
after  caution,  common-sense,  even  sane  regard  for 
risk  of  broken  necks  and  highway  robbery,  would 
have  bade  her  stop.  But  even  then,  and  even  with 
frequent  changes  and  strong  teams  and  the  briefest 
halts,  the  thing  was  not  to  be  done,  and  she  must 
spend  one  night  on  the  road.  Far  on  the  road 
certainly — so  far  that  she  fretted  the  more  at  the 
delay ;  still  on  the  road,  and  with  near  two  hours' 
hard  travelling  before  Salisbury  could  be  reached 
on  the  morrow. 

It  was  during  this  halt  that  she  heard  of  the 
violent  death  of  Bel  or.  Such  a  piece  of  news  was 
naturally  talked  of  even  at  this  distance  from  the 
city,  and  some  while  after  the  happening.  Delia 
heard,  and  heard  sundry  embroideries  of  gossip, 
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though  she  could  obtain  few  details  for  which  it 
was  possible  to  vouch,  and  no  certitude  as  to 
exactly  when  the  event  had  happened — nothing 
more  than  that  it  was  quite  recent.  The  intelli 
gence,  as  one  can  imagine,  gave  her  to  think. 
But  though  it  provided  her  with  matter  for 
thought  at  night,  it  but  made  her  the  more  anxious 
to  push  on  in  the  morning.  She  felt  she  could 
not  rest  until  she  had  assured  herself  of  its  truth 
or  falsity,  and  discovered  in  what  way  it  would 
be  liable  to  affect  the  business  she  had  in  hand. 
Nothing  should  affect  that,  she  swore — nothing 
could  or  should.  She  gave  orders  for  the  start  at 
an  unreasonable  hour. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  spite  of  the  two  hours' 
journeying  she  reached  Salisbury  betimes  in  the 
morning.  The  day  was  but  half  aired  when  her 
coach  rattled  over  the  cobbles  still  slippery  with 
the  night's  rain.  Mirander — a  mere  jelly,  an  ach 
ing  heap  of  weariness  from  yesterday's  hard  travel 
— leaned  limply  back ;  Delia,  unconscious  in  im 
patience  of  her  fatigues,  sat  straight  and  forward, 
her  eyes  bent  eagerly  on  all  that  passed  or  was 
passed — tradesmen  outside  their  shops,  'prentices 
running  on  errands,  thrifty  housewives  busy  about 
the  day's  marketing,  faces  that  looked  out  at 
windows  here  and  there  and  watched  the  coach, 
unusual  sight  at  that  hour,  rumble  on  its  way. 
One  face  there  was  which  she  knew,  not  by  name 
merely,  or  for  passing  nod  as  fellow-citizen,  but 
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line  and  lineament  as  she  knew  few  others  in  the 
world.  Brackley's  dark,  high-bred  visage  looked 
out  of  a  window  of  the  "  Swan  " — a  passing  glance, 
as  of  one  who  glances  up  from  his  belated  break 
fast  at  sound  of  wheels ;  but  their  eyes  met,  and, 
while  they  met,  held.  Then  the  coach  passed  on 
and  his  face  vanished  to  no  other  place  in  her 
mind  than  the  rest.  Brackley  was  little  more  to 
her  than  they  now.  He  mattered  nothing.  She 
had  that  which  would  defeat  him  whatever  he 
might  do.  It  mattered  nothing  whether  he  were 
dead  as  Belor,  gone  elsewhere  in  pursuit  of  other 
mischief,  or  lingering  awhile  on  chance  of  her 
return.  He  was  nothing — no  one.  She  had  not 
even  in  her  heart  to  hate  him  now ;  her  attention 
was  elsewhere  engaged. 

Delia's  household  in  Salisbury  had  not  looked 
for  her  reappearance.  They  had  had  no  warning  of 
her  likely  return,  and  it  put  them  about  somewhat. 
For  a  little  there  was  a  running  up  and  down,  an 
opening  shutters  and  a  lighting  fires,  some  bustle, 
and  some  pleading  excuses  for  shortcomings — to 
none  of  which  did  Delia  give  much  heed.  She 
had,  as  she  said,  something  else  to  do. 

She  sent  Mirander  to  rest.  "Poor  soul,  I've 
near  killed  you  with  my  flying  here  and  there," 
she  said.  And  when  the  woman  feebly  protested 
that  her  ladyship  should  need  repose  too,  she 
answered,  "  I'll  be  tired  to-morrow ;  I  have  not 
the  leisure  to-day.  I've  a  deal  to  do,  and  I'm  not 
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quite  sure  how  best  to  begin  since  Belor  would 
veritably  seem  to  have  been  killed." 

Almost  so  soon  as  she  was  in  the  house  she  had 
assured  herself  that  in  very  truth  the  Justice  was 
dead.  Now,  while  one  of  the  women  servants 
from  below  stairs  attended  her  in  place  of  Mir- 
ander,  she  plied  her  with  questions.  Thus  she 
speedily  learnt  all  the  details  of  town  talk,  most  of 
the  truth,  and  a  deal  of  gossip  besides.  She  also 
learnt,  though  she  attached  no  importance  to  it, 
that  the  rogue  Darry  Leven  was  in  prison,  sus 
pected,  it  was  reported,  of  some  hand  in  the 
famous  placard  against  the  dead  man.  But  to  this 
she  attached  no  importance.  Darry  Leven  was 
hardly  so  much  as  a  name  to  her,  one  of  whom 
she  knew  nothing,  and  one,  she  was  pretty  sure, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  placard.  She 
gave  no  more  attention  to  this  bit  of  gossip  than 
to  other  trivial  talk  of  what  did  not  concern  her 
or  the  matter  in  hand.  Having  learnt  what  she 
could,  she  dismissed  the  woman  and  turned  her 
attention  to  considering  what  to  do  and  who  to  go 
to  in  Belor's  stead. 

She  was  still  busy  with  this  when  word  was 
brought  that  Lord  Brackley  sought  speech  with 
her. 

She  frowned  at  the  news.  She  had  been  arrived 
scarcely  a  half  hour,  and  the  time  was  early  for 
unbidden  visiting,  especially  of  one  who  was  known 
to  be  but  newly  come  from  a  journey.  My  lord 
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was  not  using  quite  his  former  ceremony ;  perhaps 
he  realised  the  hour  for  that  was  past,  and  so  was 
wasting  no  time  in  giving  battle.  Her  brow 
cleared — she  was  never  one  to  decline  an  engage 
ment  ;  certainly  not  when  she  held  the  wherewithal 
to  give  the  coup-de-grdce. 

"  I'll  see  him,"  she  said. 

And  speedily  after  she  went  to  the  yellow 
drawing-room,  where  a  new-lit  fire  contended  with 
the  sulky  sunbeams  that  were  beginning  to  struggle 
through  the  autumn  fog. 

Brackley  rose  gracefully  at  sound  of  her  step, 
and  bowed  gracefully  at  her  entering,  and  grace 
fully  turned  a  sentence  of  thanks  to  her  for  receiving 
him  at  this  hour,  with  compliment  on  her  appear 
ance.  "  After  a  journey,  too,"  as  he  said,  "  from 
London." 

"Not  this  morning,  my  lord,"  she  answered, 
smiling.  "  Even  I  have  not  yet  grown  me 
wings." 

He  turned  another  compliment,  with  the  neat 
ness  and  coldness  of  which  he  was  master,  and 
which  at  times  gave  a  plain  falsity  to  his  words 
that  rang  almost  insulting. 

Delia  grew  impatient,  and  he,  perceiving  it,  said, 
"  You  have  had  the  news  ? " 

"  Of  Belor's  death  ?  Yes,  I  got  it  last  night, 
and  assurance  that  it  is  indeed  true  this  morning. 
Is  the  perpetrator  known  and  the  cause  ?  " 

"  The  cause  ?  "  he  shrugged.     "  He  was  a  fool  ; 
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needs  one  a  further  cause  ?  Have  you  heard  of 
the  other  death  ?  " 

He  asked  this  as  carelessly,  but  in  the  momentary 
lift  of  his  eyelids  Delia  saw  his  eyes.  The  sight 
turned  her  warm  blood  suddenly  cold,  there  was 
such  gratified  hate  there,  remorseless,  cruel, 
triumphant. 

Her  heart  began  to  beat  heavily,  and  wisdom, 
hardly  learned  and  recently  acquired,  warned  her 
that  she  must  go  slowly  even  in  what  had  promised 
to  be  the  hour  of  victory.  She  must  go  slowly, 
in  case  by  strange  chance  a  new  danger  lurked 
here. 

"  What  other  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  The  Quaker  I  chanced  to  catch  for  Belor," 
Brackley  answered,  "  Rideout,  the  fellow  you  were 
so  good  as  to  bestow  some  pity  upon." 

«  Oh  ? " 

Delia's  voice  was  cool  and  distant — a  long,  long 
way  distant  it  sounded  ;  yet  perhaps  ordinary 
after  all.  Brackley  must  have  found  it  so  ;  there 
was  a  momentary  flicker  of  surprise  across  his 
face. 

"  He  died  yesterday,"  he  said — "  at  least  so  I 
understand  ;  some  of  his  people  fetched  the  body 
away  last  night,  I  was  told.  I  thought  it  possible 
you  might  care  to  hear  the  end  ;  that  is  why  I  have 
ventured  to  intrude  upon  you  this  morning. 
Remembering  how,  in  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
you  were  good  enough  to  bestow  some  attention 
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on  the  man  and  his  affairs,  I  fancied  perhaps  you 
might  be  interested  to  hear." 

It  was  all  spoken  with  courteous  indifference,  the 
old  pretence  of  nothing  between  them — no  struggle 
for  a  man's  life  and  liberty,  no  happening  at  the 
ruined  manor  in  the  remote  Down  Country — 
the  whole  told  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  more 
interest  or  import  than  the  passing  of  a  man  in  the 
street. 

The  words  distilled  slowly  on  to  Delia's  smitten 
brain.  She  heard  them — in  a  sort  she  understood 
them — but  no  feeling  came,  only  a  strange  numb 
ness.  The  overwrought  mind,  struck  thus  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  tumbled  back  on  itself,  but 
held,  to  all  appearing  as  before,  as  one  may  hold 
on  a  little  after  receiving  a  crashing  blow,  even 
sometimes  for  the  second  feeling  little  or  nothing 
at  all. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  is  true  ? "  she  said  quietly, 
and  as  one  quite  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

Brackley  flushed.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "  as  a 
lady  you  may,  of  course,  doubt  my  veracity  with 
impunity,  but  it  is  a  poor  compliment  to  my 
sagacity  that  you  should  do  so  in  this,  a  matter 
in  which  you  can  verify  my  words  by  application 
to  any  rascal  attached  to  the  gaol." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "yes,  I  suppose  that  is  so," 
and  she  idly  pleated  the  trimming  of  her  gown. 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  but  her  face  was 
quite  expressionless,  her  eyes,  bent  on  the  pleating, 
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almost  vacant.  He  rose  to  go,  and  it  is  possible 
he  was  nonplussed  ;  at  all  events  there  is  small 
zest  in  flaying  a  creature  that  neither  writhes  nor 
squeaks  nor  shows  the  least  objection  to  it,  for 
there  is  then  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  does  not 
suffer  after  all. 

"  I  thought  the  news  might  have  some  small 
interest  for  you,"  he  said,  keeping  to  the  cover 
of  the  old  pretence  ;  "  that,  as  I  say,  was  my 
excuse  for  intruding — that,  and  to  deliver  you  this 
letter." 

He  produced  a  letter  as  he  spoke  and  delivered 
it  to  her.  "  It  is  for  you  from  the  man  Rideout. 
No,  not  written  just  before  his  death — some  while 
previously,  I  believe  ;  but  it  was  overlooked  before." 

It  had  not  been  overlooked,  one  knew  that. 
One  knew  it  was  a  lie,  and  that  the  liar  himself  had 
kept  the  letter  till  now.  Delia  knew  it  even  as 
she  took  the  paper ;  and  as  she  took  it,  and  her 
eye  fell  on  the  writing,  the  frozen  thing  within  her 
suddenly  gave.  The  hot  blood  poured  through 
her  veins  again,  poured  with  a  rush  of  pain  and 
rage,  blinding,  terrible — but  alive.  In  a  flood  it 
swept  through  her,  into  her  heart,  into  her  brain, 
into  her  very  eyes.  She  turned  upon  him. 

"Liar  and  scoundrel!"  she  cried,  "his  blood 
is  on  your  hand — on  your  head !  God  do  so  to 
me,  and  more  also,  if  I  do  not  requite  it  to  you  !  " 

She  turned  swiftly  to  the  door. 

"  Go !  "  she  cried,  flinging  it  wide.     "  And  look 
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to  yourself,  for  you  will  have  need  !  Go,  before 
I  have  you  thrown  out  !  " 

She  swept  her  skirts  aside  as  if  there  were 
contamination  in  his  presence,  and  signalled  two 
lackeys  who  were  hastening  upstairs  at  sound  of 
her  raised  voice. 

"  Throw  me  this  offal  to  the  kennel !  "  she  said. 

The  men  hesitated  towards  Brackley.  He  had 
not  moved,  but  at  their  approach  he  stirred  him 
self,  and  with  livid  face  passed  between  them  to 
the  door.  "  Madam,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  came 
between  his  teeth,  "  for  this  I  am  your  debtor — " 

"Aye,  and  for  more  besides,'*  she  returned. 
"  And  may  God  never  forgive  me  if  1  ever  forgive 
you  !  " 

And  with  that  she  shut  the  door  upon  him  and 
upon  the  men  who  followed  him  down  the  stairs. 

With  hands  that  shook  she  shut  it,  and  turned 
the  key  in  the  lock ;  they  shook  so  she  could 
hardly  turn  it.  For  a  full  minute  she  stood  shak 
ing —  shaking  with  a  furious  anger  that  for  the 
moment  swallowed  all  else,  even  grief  and  sense 
of  loss.  Then  the  letter,  which  she  still  held, 
crackled  in  her  convulsive  grasp,  and  she  was  re 
called  to  the  possession  of  it.  Swiftly  she  tore  it 
open,  and  began  to  read. 

"To  DELIA  FALKIRK. 

"  FRIEND, — I  would  not  address  thee,  but  that  it  is  to  say 
good-bye.  To-night  I  leave  thee :  it  is  better  so.  For  thy 
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shelter  and  thy  kindness  I  give  thee  thanks — 'I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in.'  For  thy  sweetness  and  thy 
fairness  and  that  which  thou  hast  taught  me  of  the  dear 
graciousness  of  all  I  had  overlooked— aye,  of  life  and  love — I 
have  no  other  word  but  thanks.  From  my  heart  I  thank 
thee.  And  if  in  my  heart  I  carry  a  wound,  for  that  I  thank 
thee  too,  for  with  it  and  through  it  I  also  carry  a  very  deep 
joy,  and  a  fair  memory  that  will  always  last.  So,  thy  debtor 
always,  I  bid  thee  good-bye. 

"  May  the  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee  now  and  for  ever. 
"  The  prayer  of  thy  friend, 

"SAMPSON  RIDEOUT." 

So  she  read,  and  it  was  as  if  silence  had  fallen 
after  noise,  and  coolness  after  great  heat,  the  silence 
of  deep  water.  Then  suddenly  she  burst  into 
weeping  :  not  the  stifled  tears  of  the  woman  who 
fears  to  be  heard,  but  the  unashamed  ones  of  the 
woman  who  suddenly  knows  her  heart,  and  sud 
denly  knows  it  breaking. 

Now  Mirander,  though  a  poor  creature,  was  a 
faithful,  and  served  Delia  dog-like,  as  it  is  most 
usually  the  fortune  of  such  as  Delia  to  be  served. 
The  poor  woman  was,  as  we  know,  but  a  bundle 
of  aching  bones  that  day  from  the  wild  haste  of 
the  journey  of  yesterday.  Yet,  when  one  warned 
her  that  her  mistress  purposed  another  journey, 
over  worse  roads  to  a  worser  destination,  she 
immediately  arose,  if  not  without  groaning,  at  least 
without  hesitation.  Delia  did  not  bid  her  arise — 
nay,  she  rather  bade  her  stay  where  she  was  and 
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rest  herself;  another  could  accompany  herself,  she 
said,  or  no  one — it  mattered  not.  But  Mirander 
answered  steadily  that  if  her  mistress  could  make 
a  journey  to-day  she  could,  and  if  her  mistress  did 
she  would.  And  Delia  did  not  further  gainsay 
her. 

She  gainsaid  no  one ;  said  little  or  nothing  to 
any.  It  was  a  strange,  new  Delia  who  donned 
travelling  coat  and  waited  patiently,  with  the 
patience  of  one  to  whom  time  no  longer  counts, 
while  the  coach  was  once  again  got  ready  for  the 
road.  This  quiet  woman,  with  white  face  and  old, 
old  eyes  haunted  with  dumb  grief,  was  a  new  crea 
ture  to  Mirander,  and  one  who,  if  habitual  service 
had  not,  would  have  won  her  faithful  and  loyal 
attendance.  All  Delia's  servants  were  very  gentle 
with  her  that  day,  deft  and  quiet  and  awed.  They 
did  not  know  what  had  befallen ;  they  had  no  clue 
to  the  sudden  and  angry  dismissal  of  Lord  Brackley, 
nor  no  knowledge  of  what  their  lady  soon  after 
learnt  from  the  master  of  the  gaol.  But  this  they 
knew,  something  had  smitten  her ;  something  had 
struck  her,  as  it  were,  almost  in  a  minute,  from 
the  glad,  brilliant  creature,  eternally  young,  whom 
they  had  served,  and  each,  after  a  sort,  adored,  to 
this  other :  this  patient,  gentle  woman,  old  as 
sorrow  is  old.  and  weighted  with  some  weight  for 

*  O  O 

which  there  were  no  tears. 

Tears  seemed  overpast  for  Delia.  As  she  sat 
beside  Mirander  in  the  coach  which  laboured  up 
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the  hills  to  Woodyates,  she  had  no  inclination  to 
them ;  they  seemed  as  far  from  her  as  the  lashing 
storm  of  the  night  is  from  the  gray-eyed  day  that 
afterwards  dawns  palely  on  the  world.  Once  or 
twice  on  the  long  drive  she  slipped  her  hand  inside 
her  coat  to  feel  the  letter  which  was  within  her 
dress.  Not  that  she  did  not  know  its  word.  She 
did,  even  to  the  date  set  at  the  top — the  date  of  an 
evening  in  late  September,  the  very  one  on  which 
the  writer  had  been  taken  to  Salisbury.  That  date 
told  something,  chiefly  that  the  letter  had  never 
been  sent  to  her  by  the  writer.  He  had  written  it 
that  last  night  at  Ashcombe  for  farewell ;  he  had 
meant  to  go  then,  seeing  her  as  unattainable,  and 
believing  it  best  to  go,  and  thus  explained  himself. 
But  he  had  not  sent  it  her  ;  he  had  not  meant 
that  she  should  have  it  after  he  was  taken.  There 
was  no  need  to  explain  his  going  then,  or  to  ex 
plain  anything  at  all ;  he  was  not  of  the  sort  to 
confess  himself  to  his  own  relieving  and  her  dis 
tress  when  there  was  no  need.  Indeed,  in  all  the 
time  in  prison  he  had  avoided  communication  with 
her  :  in  all  things  and  in  every  way  consistent  with 
honesty  he  had  held  aloof  from  her,  any  public 
mention  of  her  name,  any  private  touch  with  her, 
anything  which  might  call  her  or  her  reputation 
to  question.  He  had  not  sent  the  letter  with  his 
dying  breath,  or  any  other.  Brackley  had  taken  it, 
probably  so  long  ago  as  that  night  in  September. 
He  had  read  it  doubtless,  perhaps  jeered  and 
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gloated  over  it ;  certainly  held  it  ever  since,  and 
delivered  it  now  that  the  writer  was  dead,  that  she 
might  the  better  feel  the  blow.  And  he  was  right 
in  a  sort ;  the  letter  had  brought  something  no 
other  thing  could  have  brought,  and  a  feeling  that 
was  greater  than  all  others :  not  grief,  nor  love, 
nor  pain  exactly — a  thing  so  large  that  it  had  no 
name,  but  was  all  else  in  one.  A  great  wave  had 
swept  over,  and  life  was  submerged  ;  old  landmarks 
were  covered  up,  old  likes  and  hatings,  even  the 
new-born  hate  of  that  day,  drowned ;  all  were 
gone,  forgotten,  none  mattered  now,  all  were  sunk 
under  that  tide. 

On  through  the  short  autumn  day  the  coach 
travelled,  on  beyond  Woodyates  Inn,  through  the 
sere  woods,  into  the  Down  Country.  It  was  late 
in  the  year  to  make  the  journey,  too  late  in  the 
day  when  they  started  upon  it.  But  no  one  had 
questioned  when  Delia  had  said  she  would  go  to 
Ashcombe ;  and  when  half  way  there  she  said  to 
Mirander,  "  I  fear  you  will  not  like  to  pursue  this 
journey  after  dark  ?"  the  maid  replied  readily, — 

"  Why,  my  lady,  there's  no  cause  for  timidity, 
I'm  sure ;  we've  been  the  way  quite  a  many  times 
now,  and  there's  never  a  soul  to  frighten  one." 

So  on  they  went,  and  having  neither  mishap  nor 
serious  stoppage  by  the  way,  reached  the  hill  above 
Ashcombe  some  while  after  dark.  There  the  men 
dismounted  and  sought  the  track  which  led  down 
to  the  house  on  the  slope ;  and  when  they  found 
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it,  led  the  horses  down  cautiously  in  the  gloom, 
halting  at  last  before  the  ruin. 

Godi  unbarred  the  door  to  Delia's  knocking,  and 
peered  at  her  blinkingly  from  the  threshold.  She 
manifested  little  surprise  at  sight  of  her ;  the  pass 
ing  of  folk,  as  the  passing  of  the  year,  was  little 
to  one  to  whom  time  had  long  ceased  to  count, 
except  that  the  dusty  hours  ran  ever  down  to  bed 
time.  Delia  followed  the  old  woman  into  the 
ruined  house — the  abode,  verily,  of  a  life  that  was 
past  and  ended,  and  of  days  that  were  burning 
short  and  flickering  to  the  close.  A  spider,  spinner 
of  the  winding-sheets  of  dead  years  and  dead  hopes 
and  dead  loves,  dropped  from  its  dusty  lodging  as 
she  crossed  the  creaking  floor.  She  stepped  over 
it  as  she  took  her  way  to  the  little  parlour  where, 
before,  she  had  spent  so  many  hours — not  alone. 
It  was  empty  now,  dim  in  the  candle-light,  and 
inhabited  but  by  a  mouse  that  scurried  to  the  wain 
scot  at  the  echoing  approach  of  feet.  She  bade  the 
old  woman  bring  fire  there,  and  went  above-stairs  to 
remove  her  wraps. 

She  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  small  parlour  that 
night — as  she  had  sat  the  last  night  she  was  at 
Ashcombe ;  only  now  she  sat  alone.  Mirander 
came  in  once  or  twice  and  stirred  this  or  said  that, 
but  Delia,  though  she  looked  up  to  speak,  seemed 
to  have  small  consciousness  of  her.  The  maid, 
very  well  aware  of  it,  moved  the  more  uneasily, 
and  came  the  oftener  and  on  the  more  slender 
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excuse.  She  had  hopes  that  her  lady  might  go  to 
bed  at  an  early  hour ;  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
her  up  here,  and  she  must  be  in  bad  need  of  rest. 
But  she  did  not  seem  so.  "  I  am  not  inclined  for 
sleep,"  she  said.  "  Go  to  bed,  Mirry  ;  you  are 
wearied  out,  I  know.  I  do  not  feel  my  weariness 
to-night — to-morrow,  maybe." 

And  she  dismissed  the  faithful  woman,  who  went, 
on  the  verge  of  tears,  inly  wishing  that  her  mistress 
were  as  weary  as  she,  not  from  any  wish  for  her  to 
suffer,  but  from  a  heartfelt  desire  for  her  good. 
It  is  not  good  when  the  mind  will  not  let  the 
body  feel ;  when  there  is  no  weariness  and  no 
sleepiness  and  no  pain,  there  is  no  life  and  no  joy 
and  no  heart  either — one  with  another  is  smitten. 

So  Delia  sat  on  alone  awhile,  and  the  mice 
rustled  in  the  wainscot,  and  the  old  timbers  be 
yond  the  partition  wall  creaked,  and  a  spider, 
brother  shroud-spinner  to  the  other,  plied  his 
silent  loom  in  the  window-niche. 

After  a  while  there  was  a  sound  of  steps  without — 
Gregory  come  to  the  house  to  bring  eggs,  or  milk, 
or  somewhat.  She  heard  him  shout  a  question 
about  herself  to  Godi.  Was  she  well,  or  was  she 
weary,  or  was  she  like  to  stay  long  ?  Her  men- 
servants,  perhaps,  had  conveyed  to  him  that  there 
was  something  amiss.  She  went  to  the  door ;  Godi 
either  could  not  or  would  not  hear. 

"  I  am  well,  Gregory,"  she  said,  "  and  not  weary 
at  all,  1  thank  you."  She  asked  him  how  he  did, 
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and  how  the  kine  did,  and  such  like  questions,  till 
a  faint  glimmer  came  in  his  dim  blue  eyes,  and  a 
rusty  smile  relaxed  the  stiff  muscles  of  his  mouth. 
He  began  to  speak  a  word  or  so  about  his  visit  to 
Salisbury  to  answer  the  Magistrates'  inquiries,  and 
about  Sampson  Rideout. 

These  last  she  did  not  answer,  though  she  did 
not  seem  to  avoid  them  ;  only  turned  the  talk  else 
where,  speaking  instead  of  other  Quakers.  Did 
they  still  meet  in  the  barn  ?  Had  the  old  man  seen 
them  of  late  ? 

He  shook  his  head.  "  It's  gettin'  badish  weather 
for  'em  to  come  this  far,"  he  said.  "  There  ain't  a 
many  hereabouts  ;  one  old  feller  in  the  cot  down 
beyont  the  barn — no  more  handy,  'cept  them  as  is 
under  sod." 

"  Ah,  yes,  the  burial-ground,"  Delia  said. 

The  old  man  nodded.  "  I  heard  tell  as  they 
was  to  have  a  buryin'  there  yester',"  he  said.  "  I 
dunno  as  they  did.  Someun  of  'em  who  died  o' 
gaol,  the  old  feller  tode  me — I  didn't  catch  no 
name." 

"  Yes,"  said  Delia,  and  no  more. 

No  more  at  all  to  encourage  talk  ;  so  the  unusual 
garrulity  was  dried  up,  and  she  was  soon  alone 
again. 

So  they  had  lain  him — the  man  whose  letter  still 
rustled  warm  as  if  it  lived  against  her  breast  ;  they 
had  lain  him  out  there  in  the  narrow  dip  between 
the  hills,  under  the  green  slope,  where  the  sun  fell 
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mellow  at  middays  and  the  clouds  stooped  white 
at  dew-rising.  Out  there  where  the  old  Friends 
lay,  ranged  straightly  side  by  side,  with  never 
a  foot  to  disturb  their  rest  but  the  rabbits,  velvet 
shod,  that  gambolled  under  open  heaven.  An 
irresistible  impulse  came  upon  her  to  go  to  the 
place  ;  to  go  now,  to  go  and  find  where  he  lay 
before  she  went  to  sleep. 

It  was  not  very  late  ;  although  the  morning 
seemed  many  years  ago,  the  evening  was  not  really 
full  spent  yet.  It  was  very  dark  certainly,  a  cloudy 
night,  with  little  light  in  the  sky.  Still  she  could 
find  the  way  ;  she  knew  it  well  enough  to  do  that. 
She  slipped  on  some  dark  outer  garment,  and 
fetched  a  lantern  from  an  outhouse.  To  act  thus 
on  an  impulse  was  ever  her  way.  That  she  should 
so  act — that  she  should  have  an  impulse  to  act  upon 
and  not  sit  on  alone  motionless — was  a  sign  that 
something  of  herself  lived  even  though  the  waters 
had  gone  over  her. 

She  set  out,  following  a  path  she  had  followed 
more  than  once  before.  The  sky  was  overcast ; 
an  upper  wind,  unfelt  below,  was  driving  heavy 
clouds  across  it,  sometimes  dropping  them  to  the 
level  of  the  hilltops,  sometimes  sweeping  them 
away  again.  The  air  was  damp  and  full  of  the 
smell  of  earth,  and,  at  first  starting,  of  the  scent 
of  dead  leaves  ;  later,  when  open  land  was  reached, 
of  grass  with  wetness  upon  it.  She  went  past  the 
old  garden  patch,  where  fruit  trees  loomed  forth 
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black  and  twisted,  and  lingering  weed -stalks 
shivered  together  :  out  on  the  open  land  above, 
where  the  light  was  stronger  and  the  sky  seemed 
very  large  and  near  ;  then  down  to  the  deep-wind 
ing  valley  of  low  trees  ;  up  again  on  to  the  bare 
hillside,  where  the  flints  gleamed  white  till  the 
cloud  wrack  drifted  down  to  hide  them  :  so  on 
and  over  the  slope  beyond,  to  the  farther  side 
where  was  the  little  thicket  through  which  she  had 
penetrated  on  the  Sunday  of  her  first  coming  to 
Meeting.  She  skirted  it  now,  going  round  and 
below,  and  not  passing  near  to  the  cottage  where 
the  old  Friend  lived,  so  coming  at  last  to  the 
burial-ground. 

It  was  very  dark  down  here  ;  the  high  hill  walls 
shut  out  what  light  there  might  be.  It  was  not 
easy  to  find  the  exact  spot ;  no  fence  enclosed  it, 
no  stones  marked  the  graves,  only  low  mounds  in 
the  ridgy  turf  told  that  below  was  any  other  than 
the  surrounding  sod.  She  searched  a  while  before 
she  found  them,  and  stumbled  among  them  before 
she  could  assure  herself  that  she  was  really  there. 
She  held  her  lantern  low,  looking  right  and  left ; 
but  its  light  was  poor,  a  mere  pinprick  in  the 
surrounding  gloom ;  she  could  see  nothing  but 
a  very  little  space  on  either  hand.  She  went  on, 
feeling  now  as  well  as  looking  for  some  mound 
new  turned  among  these  others  which  had  so  long 
been  at  rest.  But  she  did  not  find  it,  and  after 
a  while  she  halted  again. 
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;A11  was  intensely  quiet.  The  cottage  could  not 
have  been  far  away,  only  among  the  trees  at  the 
valley  mouth.  But  no  light  showed  from  there, 
and  in  the  gloom  one  could  not  see  it,  could  easily 
forget  that  it  was  there — that  anything  which  lived 
ever  came  to  this  spot.  It  was  as  if  there  was  no 
one  that  lived,  no  one  in  all  the  world,  as  if  she 
were  alone  with  the  dead.  She  stood  listening, 
her  lantern  swaying  a  little ;  but  nothing  sprang 
to  life  in  its  glow,  nothing  moved  or  lived  in  this 
remote  place.  How  remote  a  place  it  was !  How 
lonesome !  How  lonesome  to  lie  ever  here  in 
this  hid  spot !  To  lie,  to  always  lie — strong  hands 
still,  strong  heart  cold,  deep  voice  silenced.  To 
never  know  clasp  of  arm,  kiss  of  woman — only  the 
mould.  What  a  smell  of  mould  was  here  in  the 
dark !  The  dark  that  was  everywhere  on  the  earth 
as  below  it.  Night  everywhere,  black  night,  except 
high  up  on  the  hillside  a  cloud  wreath  that  showed 
faint  like  a  ghost  thing. 

Hark !  Something !  Far  down  the  valley  a 
sound — a  step.  Was  it  a  step  ? 

The  lantern  in  her  hand  swayed,  then  dropped. 

Cruelly  the  sound  rapped  on  her  overwrought 
senses,  clear  in  her  tense,  straining  ears,  assuming 
a  familiar,  familiar  form,  taking  to  itself  a  step  she 
knew  as  she  knew  her  own  voice.  She  clasped 
her  clammy,  cold  hands  together,  and  her  teeth 
clenched  to  keep  back  a  cry. 

Nearer  the  sound  came,  the  step  nearer  ;   and 
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her  heart  stood  still,  only  the  blood  surged  in  her 
ears  drumming. 

Nearer!  Something  loomed  black,  faintly 
blacker  than  the  surrounding  dark,  and  a  voice 
spoke  from  the  night — 

"  Who  seeks  among  the  graves  ? " 

The  blood  suddenly  all  surged  up  with  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  the  sky  came  down  full  of 
stars.  "  Sampson ! "  she  said,  and  she  fell  her 
length  upon  the  grass. 


Chapter  XVIII. 

HOW   SUNDRY   CAME   TO   THEIR   OWN 
PLACE. 

HpHERE  is  a  bit  of  common  land  out  beyond 
Salisbury — at  least  there  used  to  be,  though 
now  it  has  some  goodly  houses  built  thereon,  and 
is  like  to  have  more.  In  the  earlier  days  it  was 
all  open  and  unencumbered,  and,  though  handy  to 
the  city,  secluded ;  a  convenient  spot,  affected  by 
the  gentlemen  of  those  parts  for  the  settlement  of 
their  affairs  of  honour.  It  was  very  well  suited  to 
that,  for  there  was  small  chance  of  spectator  or 
interruption  at  an  early  hour ;  many  a  time  the 
morning's  sun,  topping  the  eastern  trees,  saw  a 
meeting  there  ;  more  than  once  its  slanting  beams 
fell  on  one  who  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

On  a  morning  of  early  November  the  sun  looked 
on  such  a  one — one  who  lay  still,  and  would  ever 
more  do  so.  The  hour  was  early — as  early  as  the 
tardy  coming  of  light  at  that  time  of  year  would 
allow  ;  the  sky  to  the  south-east  only  showed  palely 
flushed,  and  the  mists  that  wrapped  all  the  lower 
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levels  were  thickish  and  unwholesome  cold  when 
the  party  first  reached  the  spot.  But  one  of  the 
two  principals  was  impatient  to  be  done  and  gone. 
Lord  Brackley  was  for  the  road  that  day,  and  im 
patient  of  this  delay ;  he  would  be  through  with 
it,  kill  his  man,  and  be  starting  as  little  after  his 
planned  time  of  departure  as  might  be.  It  irked 
him  to  be  compelled  to  the  waste  of  fighting  at 
all ;  the  foeman  was  beneath  him  in  brains,  birth, 
and  achievement — unworthy  his  steel.  The  cause, 
a  trifle,  below  contempt — some  slight  put  upon  the 
late  Madam  Tollemarche,  whom  he  had  never  seen, 
and  whose  memory  her  son  had  small  reason  to 
love ;  an  ugly  speech  anent  her  (really  spotless) 
reputation,  unfavourably  compared  with  that  of 
Joanna  the  gipsy,  who  had  for  a  little  ruled  in 
her  place.  Nothing ;  mere  words  spat  upon  Jack 
when  the  blockhead,  having  the  mischance  to  come 
upon  him  fresh  from  Delia's  handling,  fatuously 
twitted  him  upon  his  adoration  there.  The  matter 
would  have  gone  no  further,  although  Jack,  being 
truculently  full  of  self-esteem  just  then,  had  the 
temerity  to  resent  the  affront,  had  not  Brackley 
determined  to  be  quit  of  all  further  chance  of  such 
insolence.  He  would  have  returned  the  ill-spelt 
challenge  torn  across,  with  contemptuous  notifica 
tion  that  he  did  not  fight  clodhoppers  of  the 
writer's  kidney,  had  not  this  determination  occurred 
to  him.  To  kill  the  fellow  need  not  delay  his 
start  half  an  hour  if  the  meeting  were  early,  and 
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it  would  be  some  small  satisfaction  for  all  the 
weary  hours  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  also 
put  a  stop  to  further  babbling. 

So  to  the  common  land  he  came  while  the  mist 
still  lay  thick  on  the  river,  and  the  bare-branched 
trees  were  but  beginning  to  show  sharp  against  the 
pinkish  green  of  sunrise.  And  to  the  common 
came  Jack,  primed  with  pot  valour  and  pride  at 
thought  of  crossing  swords  with  so  notorious  a 
one  as  Brackley,  and  consequently,  though  a  little 
twittery,  not  so  much  afraid  as  another  and  soberer 
and  better  swordsman  might  well  have  been — as 
he  would  have  been  had  he  given  himself  time  to 
think. 

The  meeting  was  short,  a  mere  matter  of  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  so ;  Brackley  always  meant 
it  should  be :  hasty  stripping,  crossing  swords, 
a  ring  of  steel  in  the  keen  air,  the  rasping  slide  of 
blade  on  blade,  the  exclamation,  the  end.  The 
sun,  flushing  among  small  gold-tipped  clouds, 
saw  the  not  unfamiliar  sight — a  sword  that  dropped 
from  a  nerveless  hand,  a  man  who  staggered  and 
fell,  who  writhed  once  or  twice  and  then  lay  still. 

But  the  man  was  not  Jack  Tollemarche. 

How  it  happened  none  ever  knew :  not  the 
seconds  who  looked  on,  not  the  chirurgeon  who 
hastened  to  the  spot ;  certainly  not  Jack,  suddenly 
sobered  and  blanched  with  most  complete  surprise. 
Whether  it  was  some  unexpected  slipperiness  of 
the  lightly  frosted  ground,  some  misleading  of  the 
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increasing  light,  some  accident  on  which  no  one 
can  count  or  reckon,  this  at  least  is  certain,  Brack- 
ley  was  down.  Brackley,  the  finished  swordsman, 
the  notorious  duellist  and  slayer,  had  fallen — and 
fallen  to  Jack  Tollemarche ! — to  nobody,  fighting 
for  nothing,  in  a  common  field  outside  a  provincial 
city!  As  well  fall  in  a  pot-house  brawl  to  a 
butcher's  fist !  Better  almost  fall,  as  Belor,  to  an 
assassin's  knife  by  a  garden  wall ;  at  least  there  is 
motive  there,  and  no  despite  to  a  man's  skill  with 
his  chosen  weapon. 

Whether  or  no  such  a  thought  crossed  the  man's 
mind  we  do  not  know — likely  it  did,  if  any  did, 
before  he  died ;  but  he  gave  never  a  sign  at  all. 
Very  grimly  and  quietly  he  died,  in  a  poor  little 
cottage  not  very  far  from  the  spot ;  he  could  not 
have  outlived  a  further  move,  and  it  would  but 
have  given  him  needless  pain.  So  he  died  there,  in 
surroundings  no  better  fitting  his  rank  and  reputa 
tion  than  the  rest ;  and  for  his  death  no  one 
mourned — unless,  perhaps,  it  was  Jack,  a  sober  and 
much  astonished  man. 

Thus  my  Lord  Brackley  came  to  his  appointed 
place.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  time,  Jack 
Tollemarche  came  to  his  ;  for  he  married  a  niece 
of  old  Lady  Ponde,  a  sweet,  bright,  wise  maiden, 
who  knew  how  to  bring  and  keep  him  to  the 
wholesome  paths  he  should  have  followed  almost 
so  soon  as  she  set  her  eyes  upon  him.  Under  her 
hand  he  became  a  worthy,  weighty,  and  kindly,  if 
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not  Solomonly  wise  man  ;  and  forgot  all  about 
Joanna  the  gipsy,  and  such  matters  of  the  past — 
excepting,  of  course,  the  fight  with  Brackley.  As 
years  passed  he  remembered  that  better  and 
better;  in  old  age  he  could  even  tell  many 
passes  and  strokes  of  the  duel,  and  describe 
exactly  how  it  was  that  he  came  to  overthrow 
the  notorious  lord. 

There  is  a  road  that  leads  westward  from  Salis 
bury,  a  goodish  but  an  uphill  road  that  goes  with 
commendable  directness  to  the  little  town  of 
Shaftesbury.  On  a  day  in  late  November  two 
men  rode  along  it.  One  had  ridden  down  it  on 
an  afternoon  in  May,  carrying  a  lady  on  an  ex 
temporised  pillion  behind  him  ;  the  other  had 
reason  to  know  it  that  same  spring,  seeing  how 
he  had  fled  and  dodged  upon  it.  On  that  May 
afternoon  neither  the  one  of  these  two  knew  the 
other  ;  now  they  rode  side  by  side  in  a  com 
panionship  that  was  not  afraid  of  occasional 
silence,  nor — and  this  was  strange,  seeing  they 
were  Sampson  Rideout  and  Darry  Leven,  that 
day  free  of  prison — of  frank  talk  either. 

Recollections  of  that  other  day,  the  one  of  his 
first  coming  among  the  Quakers,  returned  to 
Darry  as  he  walked  his  horse  up  White  Sheet 
Hill.  "Egad!"  he  exclaimed,  "you  little  knew 
what  fish  it  was  you'd  caught  the  time  you  hooked 
me  out  of  the  dye  vat  1  You  were  sadly  took  in." 
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"Dost  think  so,  friend?"  the  other  said. 

"You  did  not  know  I  was  Darry  Leven." 

"I  understand  that  thy  true  and  original  name 
is  Darius  Leventhwaite,"  Sampson  observed  drily. 

Darry  could  not  deny  it.  "Well,  I'm  Darry 
Leven  too,"  he  protested,  grinning  a  little— 
"  Darry  the  rogue,  the  thief  of  Belor's  horse,  the 
inveterate  beggar.  You  didn't  know  that ;  no 
one  who  knows  takes  Darry  Leven  in — it's  he 
that  takes  them  ;  no  one  who  knows  Darry 
trusts  him." 

"Then  it  would  seem  better  to  know  thee 
Darius,"  Sampson  said. 

"And  find  me  Darry?" 

"And  find  thee  'not  in  all  sorts  honest,'" 
Sampson  replied,  "and" — he  put  a  hand  on  the 
neck  of  the  other's  horse — "true  to  death." 

Darry  flushed,  as  much  embarrassed  to  be 
found  thus  by  this  man,  to  whom  his  service 
had  been  somewhat  mixed,  as  another  might  have 
been  to  be  reminded  of  some  other  parts  thereof. 
"Death!"  he  said.  "Poof!  I  did  not  look  to 
hang — I  knew  I'd  dodge  the  rope  somehow." 

"I  do  not  think  thou  very  closely  countedst 
the  cost." 

"Oh  yes,  I  did.  1  was  a-twitter  with  fear  ;  not 
a  bit  could  I  eat  that  morning  I  went  to  Bel  or." 

"For  fear  thou  shouldest  not  be  hung?" 
Sampson  asked,  with  smiling  eyes.  Then  the 
smile  went  and  the  jesting  too.  "Friend,"  he 
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said,  "  why  protest  further  ?  I  think,  albeit  1  did 
not  know  all  the  names  by  which  thou  art  called, 
that  I  do  know  thee ;  and  I  know  what  thou  hast 
done  for  mine  and  me,  and  how  that  it  is  a  debt 
I  shall  be  put  to  it  to  ever  repay." 

"Oh,  that — "  Darry  began  with  a  great  air  of 
lightness,  then  incontinently  stopped  with  no  more 
to  say.  He  found  it  hard  to  make  pretence,  and 
harder  still  to  voice  the  feelings  that  came  up  in 
him,  they  were  so  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  he  was 
more  than  half  ashamed  of  them.  So  he  said 
nothing,  but  assumed  an  airy  jocundness,  and 
setting  aside  Sampson's  words,  began  to  speak  of 
other  things. 

Perhaps  Sampson  understood  none  the  less ;  it 
was  singular  how  he  saw  Darius  through  the 
motley  of  Darry.  But  he  let  the  talk  drift  back 
to  the  levels  where  the  little  man  was  at  home. 

Soon  Darry  was  telling,  with  bland  appreciation 
of  his  own  cleverness,  how  he  had  compassed  the 
escape  from  gaol.  "It  was  a  tough  job  to  get  you 
out,"  he  said.  "Had  I  been  sure  of  your  con 
nivance  it'd  been  as  simple  as  winking ;  as  it  was, 
I  was  nearly  sure  of  not  having  it,  so  it  was  no 
easy  matter.  At  first,  I  own,  I  was  hampered  by 
my  temper — I  was  in  a  fair  biting  rage  when  I 
found,  though  I'd  got  myself  in,  I  hadn't  got  you 
out.  I  felt  I'd  been  fooled,  and  that  I'd  helped  to 
fool  myself;  hadn't  I  been  the  veriest  jackass  I 
might  ha'  counted  old  Belor'd  play  something  like 
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that.  I  can  tell  you,  I  could  ha'  kicked  myself! 
But  I  got  over  it — temper  never  helped  anything 
yet  but  the  hangman — and  I  set  about  to  remedy 
the  mistake.  This  is  how  I  did  it.  There  was 
the  gaoler  first,  one  Rob  Hobson,  a  good  enough 
sort,  open  to  reason.  I  was  their  prize  man  in 
gaol,  mind  you — a  choice  bird,  as  you  may  say, 
kept  like  a  fighting-cock  except  for  a  little  matter 
of  iron  bracelets  and  leg  rings.  They'd  never  had 
anything  half  so  choice  in  their  time,  and  they 
took  mighty  good  care  of  me — kept  me  all  to 
myself,  and  gave  me  as  much  o'  Hobson's  at 
tendance  as  if  I'd  been  a  royal  prince.  He  was 
a  tolerable  enough  ruffian,  as  I  say ;  we  were 
mighty  good  friends  before  we'd  done " — (one 
who  knows  Darry  can  believe  that).  "  He  was 
quite  willing  to  oblige  in  reason — for  a  considera 
tion.  The  consideration  was  forthcoming  ;  the 
thing  was  as  reasonable  as  could  be,  and  likely  to 
be  very  profitable  to  him,  especially  with  old 
Belor  dead — so  there  you  are.  You  were  to  be 
ill ;  you  were  to  die  ;  and  Robert  Wells  was  to 
have  your  body  for  burial.  I  thought  about  the 
funeral  feast  Mistress  Hannah  Elizabeth'd  cook ; 
it  beguiled  me  an  hour,  and  sorely  made  my 
mouth  water.  I  got  me  a  pleasant  potion  from 
a  gipsy  wench  I  know  ;  I  was  allowed  my  friends 
now  and  then,  with  Rob  to  keep  an  eye  on  what 
we  might  be  up  to.  I  made  it  plain  to  the  girl 
she  was  not  to  kill  outright  with  the  potion,  but 
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to  put  to  a  sleep  as  near  death  as  one  might  go. 
And  she  did  as  she  was  bid — they  are  a  knowledg- 
able  folk  on  herbs,  the  gipsies,  and  cunning  too. 
Well,  I  got  the  potion,  and  Belor  being  dead — 
you  got  it.  I  don't  say  they'd  have  been  so  easy 
if  the  old  fool  had  not  conveniently  come  to  his 
end  then  ;  he  came  to  it  in  the  nick  of  time  for 
you  and  me — it  helped  Rob  to  see  which  side  his 
butter  was  spread  mightily.  When  he  saw  that, 
you  had  the  draught  straight  away — I  heard  tell  it 
was  poured  down  your  throat  by  main  force. 
Any  way  you  had  it,  and  you  died  as  nice  as 
could  be,  and  Robert  Wells — who'd  got  word  you 
were  dead  before  ever  you  got  the  draught — came 
for  the  body.  Hobson  saw  to  it  he  got  it,  and  in 
a  coffin  that  wasn't  screwed  down." 

Darry  laughed  admiringly  at  his  own  clever 
ness,  and  Sampson,  however  he  might  view  the 
methods,  appreciated  the  daring  and  the  generous 
spirit  at  work. 

"  It  all  fell  out  precisely  as  I  had  planned," 
Darry  said,  "  even  to  the  bit  of  writing  I  wanted 
put  in  with  you — you  remember  it  ? — *  For  the 
safy  of  one  who  has  risked  much  to  serve  youy  fyep 
yourself  retired  awhile?  ' 

"  I  remember  it,"  Sampson  answered ;  "  I  found 
it  almost  so  soon  as  I  found  myself  in  this  world 
again.  Because  of  it  I  went  to  an  old  cottage  that 
lies  hid  among  the  downs  out  beyond  Ashcombe 
Manor.  I  was  doubtful  to  do  it — doubtful  what 
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best  to  do ;  I  could  not  tell  what  person  it  was 
who  had  served  me,  nor  in  what  way  his  risk  and 
danger  lay." 

"  His  ?  "  Darry  said  grinning  a  little.  "  You 
didn't  by  any  chance  think  it  a  she,  then  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know,"  Sampson  answered  uncon- 
fused.  "  I  knew  but  two  who^  would  dare  such 
a  thing — the  one,  Delia  Falkirk,  whom  I  saw  the 
following  night  and  learnt  to  be  in  no  way  con 
cerned  ;  the  other,  Darius  Leventhwaite,  who  had 
disappeared  no  one  knew  whither." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Darry ;  then  remarked — "  My 
Lady  Falkirk  is  a  point  where  I  miscounted  :  all 
others  did  as  I  foresaw,  but  with  her  I  miscalcu 
lated  ;  she  was  back  when  I  thought  her  away, 
and  acting  as  I  didn't  look  for — nor  Master 
Hobson  neither  for  the  matter  of  that ;  he 
reckoned  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  giving  her 
the  news  of  you  being  out — I  don't  say  I  didn't 
encourage  the  notion  myself — I  even  put  him  in 
the  way  of  sending  word  to  her  in  London  quicker 
and  more  privately  than  ever  he  could  ha'  done 
alone.  But  it  wasn't  quick  enough  ;  she  was  left 
before  the  news  got  there,  and  away  from  Salis 
bury  again  before  we  knew  she'd  come.  One 
never  can  tell  what  such  as  she  will  be  doing. 
To  think  she'd  come  back  armed  with  that  as 
would  have  had  you  free,  fair  and  clear,  gates 
open,  doors  unbarred,  walking  out  without  'by 
your  leave  '  of  any  one !  And  only  twelve  hours 
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after  you  went  out  retired  in  a  coffin !  And  I've 
heard  since  you'd  have  got  out  without  even  that 
had  we  waited  a  bit.  It's  a  funny  start,  isn't  it  ? 
But  I've  been  told,  and  I  think  it's  true  too,  there 
was  so  strong  a  feeling  growing  about  it  in  Salis 
bury  and  Shaftesbury  and  round  that,  even  had 
Belor  lived,  it's  likely  he'd  have  had  to  reconsider 
and  let  you  go.  Have  you  heard  tell  of  that  ? " 

"Ay,"  Sampson  said,  "I  have." 

"What  d'ye  make  of  it?" 

"  The  good  hand  of  the  Lord." 

And  Darry  for  a  moment  had  no  reply  ;  so 
simple  an  interpreting  had  not  occurred  to  him. 
It  made  him  think  of  his  former  thought  of 
Darius,  King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  his 
friend  in  the  lions'  den,  delivered  by  the  hand  of 
God.  He  did  not,  however,  say  so,  and  they  rode 
in  silence  until  Sampson,  who  had  been  following 
his  own  train  of  thought,  which  led  to  Delia, 
asked, — 

"  Dost  know  that  it  is  to  her  thou  owest  free 
dom  ?  No  sooner  did  she  learn  how  matters 
truly  stood  with  thee  than  she  returned  to  London 
to  beg  a  pardon." 

"  I  know — God  bless  her  !  "  Darry  took  off 
his  hat.  "A  free  pardon  for  the  business  of  the 
horse  and  all  that's  gone  before,  a  clean  slate  and 
permission  to  start  anew.  By  the  Lord  !  but  it 
was  a  great  matter  to  get !  She  must  have  had  to 
make  a  piteous  tale  of  it  to  the  Queen,  and  a  merry 
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to  the  King  !  A  merry  tale  does  more  to  whip 
the  black  cap  off  the  head  of  Justice  than  aught  I 
know,  excepting  always  a  fair  face.  Well,  she  had 
that  too,  ay,  and  courage  and  kindness  to  use  it, 
though  it  were  but  for  a  poor  rogue  like  me. 
God  bless  her  1  "  and  he  took  off  his  hat  again. 

They  were  beginning  to  draw  near  Shaftesbury 
now,  though  as  yet  they  saw  but  few  of  even  the 
outlying  houses,  only  the  bare  land  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  brown  mass  of  leafless  woods  on  the 
other,  and,  beyond,  the  line  of  the  higher  hills 
smoky  gray  against  the  saffron  of  the  sunset.  A 
touch  of  frost  was  in  the  air,  the  small  touch  of 
early  frost  which  clears  and  crisps  all  things,  and 
tingles  in  a  man's  blood  and  tells  him  it  is  good 
to  be  alive  and  out  in  the  brown  world  and  the 
slow-coming  twilight,  and  good  to  be  going  into 
cheerful  house  and  ruddy  hearth.  Darry  drew 
deep  breaths  of  the  keen  upland  air,  and  his  eyes 
went  from  the  road,  which  showed  a  white  ribbon 
before  them,  to  a  farmstead  where  a  woman  stood 
in  the  firelit  doorway  to  look  for  her  man's  return 
ing  from  work.  "  Mistress  Jane  Coventry,"  he 
said  abruptly — "  how  fares  she  ? " 

"Well,"  Sampson  answered;  "rather,  I  would 
say,  she  fared  well  two  days  gone,  what  time  I  last 
saw  her,  when  she  started  to  make  her  journey 
into  Ireland." 

"  Into  Ireland  !  "  Darry  exclaimed.  "But  how? 
But  why  does  she  go  there  ? " 
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"  She  has  for  more  than  a  year  past  had  it  in 
mind  to  go  and  witness  to  Friends  and  others 
there.  But  the  way  was  not  opened  to  her ; 
indeed,  neither  in  body  nor  in  spirit  did  it  seem 
that  she  had  strength  sufficient.  Now,  however, 
matters  have  been  cleared  to  her,  she  felt  a  concern 
to  go,  and  so  has  gone." 

Darry  digested  the  news  in  silence  for  a  minute. 
"  When  will  she  come  back  ? "  he  asked. 

"That  I  do  not  know,"  Sampson  answered. 
"  Perhaps  she  will  not  come  back,  perhaps  she  will 
go  elsewhere  ;  I  think  she  has]  it  in  mind  that  it 
may  be  she  will  afterwards  have  to  witness  in  the 
New  World." 

"  Oh ! "  Darry  said,  and  no  more.  What 
could  he  say  to  such  news  ?  Even  if  he  thought 
there  might  be  other  motives  besides  these  told  for 
this  going,  he  could  not  say  so  ;  and  he  was  clever 
enough  to  be  by  no  means  sure  thereof.  She  was 
Quaker,  this  flower-faced  girl,  Quaker  of  Quakers, 
with  a  spirit  that  burnt  a  white  unquenchable 
flame  in  her  fair  body,  and  a  life  that  was  ruled  by 
things  of  spirit,  the  which  he  felt  he  did  not  know. 
Even  though  for  a  little  she  had  loved  and  sighed 
as  women  will,  yet  the  soul  of  her  was  still  there ; 
it  would  have  burnt  up  again  even  had  things 
gone  otherwise  with  her  loving.  She  had  not 
been  happy  had  she  striven  to  quench  it ;  she 
would  have  ill  succeeded  had  she  tried.  Wife, 
mother,  gentle  hearth-mistress  might  have  been 
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her  lot  with  a  suitable  mate,  and  become  her 
well.  But  equally  well  it  became  her  to  go  forth 
evangelist,  ready  to  follow  to  the  world's  end  the 
leading  of  some  inner  light ;  in  this  she  had  as 
well  and  as  truly  come  to  her  place. 

Darry  glanced  back  at  the  farmstead.  The  door 
was  shut  now,  only  the  glow  from  the  window 
was  a  splash  in  the  dusk.  Ahead,  the  road  wound 
white  away  into  the  open  country  ;  above,  the  stars 
twinkled,  friendly  points  in  the  darkening  sky. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath  and  threw  his  head  up, 
his  nostrils  dilating  and  his  eyes  growing  keen  ; 
deep  down,  through  the  moment's  regret,  crossing 
it,  drowning  it,  came  the  old  call — the  call  of  the 
old  life. 

"  It  is  useless,"  he  said  aloud  ;  "  Darry  I  am, 
and  Darry  I  ever  will  be.  D'ye  think,"  he 
turned  to  Sampson,  his  face  obscured  in  the 
twilight — "d'ye  think  you  will  ever  make  the 
house-keeping,  law-abiding  man  of  me  ?  You 
can't !  "Tisn't  to  be  done  !  That  pardon  wiped 
clean  the  past,  it's  true,  but  it  did  not  wipe  out 
me.  I'sooth,  to  be  wholly  effectual  it  should  not 
have  only  run  *a  pardon  for  all  he  has  or  may 
have  done  against  our  laws,  liege  subjects/  and  the 
rest,  but  also  'all  that  he  may  hereafter  do.' 
There  will  be  a  hereafter  doing — I  know  it,  for  1 
can't  unmake  me  ;  and,  worse  shame,  I  doubt  an  I 
would  truly  want  to  if  I  could.  Nay,  it  is  not  to 
be  done  ;  bray  me  in  a  mortnr  and  remake  me,  and 
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still  I'm  I — Dairy  Leven,  not  Sampson  Rideout 
nor  cousin-german  to  him." 

So  he  declared,  and  Sampson  answered,  "Dost 
thou  not  think,  friend,  that  were  the  feathered 
fowl  all  domestic  poultry,  the  world  would  be 
poorly  off  for  blackbirds  ? " 

Darry  reached  out  a  hand  and  gripped  the 
other's  hand  in  the  dusk.  Sampson  did  under 
stand  ;  he  understood,  and  was  satisfied  that  Darry 
must  live  out  his  life  his  own  way  and  go  to  his 
own  place. 

There  is  an  old  part-timbered  house  on  the 
edge  of  Shaftesbury  town,  a  big,  irregular  place 
fronting  one  way  to  the  road  and  another  to  a 
garden,  the  best  and  fairest  in  all  the  country 
round.  A  house,  it  is,  that  gives  on  to  a  yard 
where  busy  work  goes  on,  though  lilacs  grow  and 
hens  pick  grain  among  the  vats  and  gear ;  a 
house  of  low,  spacious  rooms  and  little  stairs  and 
wide  hearths,  where  welcoming  fires  blaze  of 
winter-time,  and  flicker  all  along  the  floor  and 
on  the  oaken  panelling  and  the  pewter  platters 
stood  on  high  cupboard  shelves.  A  house,  I 
think,  where  men  have  lived  and  worked  and 
loved  ;  where  joy  has  come  and  sorrow  has  come, 
and  life  and  death,  and  birth  and  marriage  and 
mating  ;  where  old  folks  have  sat  in  the  chimney 
corners,  and  young  folks  kissed  in  the  shadows, 
and  children  played  hide-and-go-seek  behind  the 
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presses ;  where  busy  wives  have  passed  with 
jingling  keys,  and  the  master  has  gathered  his 
household  for  prayer.  To  this  house  came  Delia 
in  the  winter-time,  when  the  rime  sparkled  white 
on  roof  ridges  and  footsteps  rang  merrily  on 
the  cobbles  as  folk  hastened  to  their  buying 
for  the  blessed  Christmas  feast.  Here  came  Delia 
when  she  was  not  Lady  Falkirk  any  more,  but 
just  Mistress  Rideout — or,  as  she  liked  best  to 
be  called  in  Quaker  fashion,  plain  Delia  Rideout. 

Here,  then,  she  abode  through  the  winter,  and 
through  other  winters  and  through  other  seasons 
besides,  going  sometimes,  when  the  summer  grew 
hot,  to  the  ruined  house  of  Ashcombe — a  ruin  no 
more  ^in  later  days,  but  a  new  home  that  grew 
upon  old  roots.  No  longer  spiders  spun  time's 
winding-sheets  in  ruined  windows,  and  no  longer 
mice  pattered  in  the  wainscot.  The  feet  that 
pattered  there  were  the  feet  of  children  ;  and  from 
•windows,  flung  wide  to  the  wind  and  sunshine, 
a  face  that  time  did  not  fade  nor  the  years  rob 
of  the  golden  light  of  love,  looked  forth  for  the 
homecoming  of  the  man  to  whom  the  love  was 
given. 

It  is  in  the  giving  and  receiving  of  love  that 
such  women  as  Delia  come  to  their  own  place — 
in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  loves  and  the  arms 
of  the  man  beloved. 

If  there  are  any  who  want  more  and  further 
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account  of  the  doings  of  Sampson  and  Delia,  how 
they  lived  and  how  they  prospered,  let  them  go 
to  those  parts.  The  tradition  of  them  still  lingers 
in  the  townlet  of  Shaftesbury,  even  in  Salisbury 
city,  and  out  in  the  Down  Country  beyond.  It 
is  easy  to  hear  of  them  there,  of  their  upright 
dealings,  of  their  wise  kindliness,  of  their  justice 
and  their  charity  and  their  syrrpathy  for  some 
who  were  not  of  the  righteous.  Still  lingers  the 
memory  of  the  cloth-works,  of  the  dye  vats,  and 
the  prosperous  trade  ;  still  the  memory  of  the 
spinners  and  the  shepherds  that  came  to  dwell  on 
the  adjacent  hillsides  by  Ashcombe  ;  and  still,  and 
more  fragrant,  lingers  the  memory  of  lives  well 
lived  and  work  well  done. 

And  if  one  cannot  seek  out  the  traditions,  let 
him  turn  up  the  diaries  and  letters  that  are  yet 
kept  in  Quaker  families,  and  he  will  find  references 
to  these  two  and  to  their  children  and  grand 
children.  He  will  learn  how  a  laddie  called 
Darius  went  scampering  over  the  hills  with  a  little 
man  who  could  whinny  like  a  horse,  slip  through 
a  crack  like  a  weasel,  and  was  hail-fellow-well-met 
with  every  dog  and  ragamuffin  wanderer  of  the 
way  ;  how  another,  a  little  maid  with  sunshine  in 
her  hair,  met  a  gipsy  woman  once,  who  threw  a 
golden  amulet  round  her  neck,  and  bade  her  take 
it  to  her  mother  to  kiss  and  her  father  to  bless, 
that  so  it  should  ever  shield  her  from  harm.  He 
would  learn  of  other  descendants  and  collaterals 
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more  remote,  of  their  marryings  and  buryings  ; 
of  one  who  drove  to  Meeting  in  coach-and-six  ; 
of  another  who  went  preaching  among  the  peoples 
of  Iceland  ;  of  some  who  came  to  poverty  and 
some  who  came  to  wealth  ;  of  some  who  left  the 
Quakers  and  some  who  remained  with  them — of 
all  who  bore  a  brave  front  and  glad  heart  to  the 
chance  happenings  of  life. 

And  if  there  are  those  who  ask  if  Delia  joined 
the  Quakers,  I  will  tell  them  frankly  that  she  did, 
though  not  at  once  ;  and  during  the  time  that 
she  was  not  decided  thereto  her  husband  in  no 
way  wrought  with  her  in  the  matter.  And  if 
there  are  others  who  say  it  was  a  strange  thing 
that  one  of  her  sort  joined  them,  I  will  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  so  very  strange.  She  had  had  full 
taste  of  the  world  and  its  pleasures ;  she  had  taste, 
too,  of  suffering :  I  think  she  was  ready  to  find 
peace.  She  had,  too,  seen  much,  lived  much, 
learned  much  ;  she  was  ready  to  find  a  Man. 
And  when  she  found  him  she  loved  him.  And 
seeing  that  she  did  and  that  he  loved  her,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  they  enlightened  one  the  other  ; 
he  broadening  and  growing  more  tolerant  in  her 
sunshine,  and  she  deepening  and  growing  more 
wise  in  his  strength,  till  they  drew  together  in  one 
faith  as  well  as  one  life. 

And  if  there  are  yet  others  who  want  an  ex 
planation  of  how  two  so  different  came  to  love — 
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they  clearly  belong  to  the  fool  people  who  are 
not  worth  answering.  For  there  is  no  explanation 
and  no  reason — was  there  ever  reason  in  love  ? — 
except  that  he  was  a  man  and  she  a  woman,  as 
God  made  them,  and  as  it  was  in  the  beginning, 
is  now,  and  ever  shall  be — thank  the  Lord ! 


THE    END. 
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FORTHCOMING  VOLUMES. 

APRIL. 
The    Girondin.  HILAIRE  BELLOC. 

Mr.  Belloc  has  long  been  known  as  one  ot  our  most  vivid  and 
original  historians,  and  in  this  book  he  has  given  us  his  first  his 
torical  novel.  It  tells  of  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
fighting  which  led  up  to  Valmy.  It  is  a  study  of  a  Laodicean,  a 
scrupulous,  fantastic  gentleman,  who,  with  little  interest  in  either 
party,  is  drawn  by  fate  into  the  fierce  strifes  of  the  time.  It  is 
a  romance  of  the  picaresque  type — a  "Gil  Bias  "of  a  later  date. 
Mr.  Belloc  has  never  written  anything  more  entertaining  or  more 
subtle. 

MAY. 

An   A.D.C.    in    Waiting.  S.  MACNAUGHTAN. 

The  hold  which  Miss  Macnaughtan  has  upon  her  piii  ilic  is  shown 
by  the  sales  of  her  books  in  Nelson's  Sevenpenny  Library,  which 
run  into  hundreds  of  thousands.  She  is  emphatically  the  novelist 
of  modern  Scottish  life.  No  one  is  better  fitted  to  deal  with  men 
and  women  in  their  social  aspects,  because  to  a  shrewd  gift  of 
observation  she  adds  unfailing  humour  and  kindliness.  The  scene 
of  her  new  novel  is  laid  largely  in  India,  the  heroine  being  the 
daughter  of  an  Indian  governor,  whose  upbringing  has  been  mainly 
in  the  wilds.  It  is  a  delightful  story  of  an  unconventional  friend 
ship  between  two  honest  and  chivalrous  souls — a  story  which  is  as 
full  of  humour  as  of  true  romance. 


JUNE. 

A   New   Novel.  LEONARD  MERRTCK. 

The  popular  reputation  of  Mr.  Merrick  is  already  high,  and  he  is 
specially  appreciated  by  other  masters  of  his  craft.  No  modern 
writer  has  drawn  more  subtle  and  sympathetic  pictures  of  women, 
and  no  one  has  greater  skill  in  revealing  the  ironies  which  underlie 
our  daily  life.  As  a  novelist  he  has  in  a  great  degree  that  evasive 
gift,  "  charm."  His  people  not  only  convince,  but  attract,  and  we 
follow  their  fortunes  with  a  genuine  personal  interest.  His  new 
story  will  appeal  as  strongly  to  the  lover  of  a  good  story  as  to  the 
connoisseur  in  literary  art. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
Second  String.  ANTHONY  HOPE. 

This  brilliant  social  comedy  contains  all  the  qualities  which  have 
given  Anthony  Hope  his  unique  reputation  as  a  historian  of  modern 
life.  He  introduces  us  to  the  society  of  the  little  country  town  of 
Meriton,  the  tradespeople,  the  loungers  in  the  inn  parlour,  the 
neighbouring  farmers  and  squires,  and  especially  to  Harry  Belfield, 
the  mirror  of  fashion  in  the  county  and  candidate  for  its  represen 
tation  in  Parliament.  We  see  also  his  former  school  friend,  Andy 
Hayes,  who  has  returned  from  lumbering  in  Canada  to  make  a 
living  at  home.  The  motif  of  the  tale  is  the  unconscious  com 
petition  of  the  two  friends,  of  whom  Andy  is  very  willing  to  play 
"second  fiddle,"  did  not  character  and  brains  force  him  to  the 
front.  The  young  squire  of  Halton  is  too  selfish  and  capricious  to 
succeed,  and  in  spite  of  his  loyalty  to  friendship,  Andy  finds  himself 
driven  to  take  his  place  both  in  love  and  in  politics.  A  host  of 
characters  cross  the  stage,  and  the  scene  flits  between  Meriton  and 
London.  The  book  is  so  light  in  touch,  so  shrewd  in  its  obser 
vation,  so  robust  and  yet  so  kindly  in  its  humour,  that  it  must  be 
accorded  the  highest  rank  among  Anthony  Hope's  works — which 
is  to  say,  the  first  place  among  modern  social  comedies. 

Fortune.  J.  C.  SNAITH. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith  is  already  known  to  fame  by  his  historical  novels, 
his  admirable  cricketing  story,  his  essay  in  Meredithan  subtlety 
"  Brooke  of  Covenden,"  and  his  most  successful  Victorian  comedy 
"  Araminta."  In  his  new  novel  he  breaks  ground  which  has  never 
before  been  touched  by  an  English  novelist.  He  follows  no  less 
a  leader  than  Cervantes.  His  hero,  Sir  Richard  Pendragon,  is  Sir 
John  Falstaff  grown  athletic  and  courageous,  with  his  imagination 
fired  by  much  adventure  in  far  countries  and  some  converse  with 
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the  knight  of  La  Mancha.  The  doings  of  this  monstrous  English 
man  are  narrated  by  a  young  and  scandalized  Spanish  squire,  full 
of  all  the  pedantry  of  chivalry.  Sir  Richard  j  is  a  new  type  in 
literature — the  Rabelaisian  Paladin,  whose  foes  flee  not  only  from 
his  sword  but  from  his  Gargantuan  laughter.  In  Mr.  Snaith's 
romance  there  are  many  delightful  characters — a  Spanish  lady  who 
dictates  to  armies,  a  French  prince  of  the  blood  who  has  forsaken 
his  birthright  for  the  highroad.  But  all  are  dominated  by  the 
immense  Sir  Richard,  who  rights  wrongs  like  an  unruly  Providence, 
and  then  rides  away. 

The  History  of  Mr.   Polly.          H.  G.  WELLS. 

If  the  true  aim  of  romance  is  to  find  beauty  and  laughter  and 
heroism  in  odd  places,  then  Mr.  Wells  is  a  great  romantic.  His 
heroes  are  not  knights  and  adventurers,  not  even  members  of  the 
quasi-romantic  professions,  but  the  ordinary  small  tradesmen,  whom 
the  world  has  hitherto  neglected.  The  hero  of  the  new  book,  Mr. 
Alfred  Polly,  is  of  the  same  school,  but  he  is  nearer  Hoopdriver 
than  Kipps.  He  is  in  the  last  resort  the  master  of  his  fate,  and 
squares  himself  defiantly  against  the  Destinies.  Unlike  the  others, 
he  has  a  literary  sense,  and  has  a  strange  fantastic  culture  of  his 
own.  Mr.  Wells  has  never  written  anything  more  human  or  more 
truly  humorous  than  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Polly  as  haberdasher's 
apprentice,  haberdasher,  incendiary,  and  tramp.  Mr.  Polly  dis 
covers  the  great  truth  that,  however  black  things  may  be,  there  is 
always  a  way  out  for  a  man  if  he  is  bold  enough  to  take  it,  even 
though  that  way  leads  through  fire  and  revolution.  The  last  part 
of  the  book,  where  the  hero  discovers  his  courage,  is  a  kind  of  saga. 
We  leave  him  in  the  end  at  peace  with  his  own  soul,  wondering 
dimly  about  the  hereafter,  having  proved  his  manhood,  and  found 
his  niche  in  life. 

Daisy's  Aunt.  E.  F.  BENSON. 

It  is  Mr.  Benson's  chief  merit  that,  without  losing  the  lightness  of 
touch  which  makes  good  comedy,  he  keeps  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
graver  matters  which  make  good  fiction.  The  present  book  is  a 
tale  of  conspiracy — the  plot  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  save  her  young 
niece  from  a  man  whom  she  regards  as  a  blackguard.  None  of 
Mr.  Benson's  women  are  more  attractive  than  these  two,  who  fight 
for  long  at  cross-purposes,  and  end  as  all  honest  natures  must,  with 
a  truer  understanding. 

The  Other  Side.  H.  A.  VACHELL. 

In  this  remarkable  book  Mr.  Vachell  leaves  the  beaten  highway 
of  romance,  and  grapples  with  the  deepest  problems  of  human 
personality  and  the  unseen.  It  is  a  story  of  a  musical  genius,  in 
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whose  soul  worldliness  conquers  spirituality.  When  he  is  at  the 
height  of  his  apparent  success,  there  comes  an  accident,  and  for 
a  little  soul  and  body  seem  to  separate.  On  his  return  to  ordinary 
life  he  sees  the  world  with  other  eyes,  but  his  clearness  of  vision 
has  come  toe  late  to  save  his  art.  He  pays  for  his  earlier  folly  in 
artistic  impotence.  The  book  is  a  profound  moral  allegory,  and 
none  the  less  a  brilliant  romance. 

Sir  George's  Objection.      Mrs.  w.  K.  CLIFFORD. 

Mrs.  Cliffi  -rd  raises  the  old  problem  of  heredity,  and  gives  it  a  very 
modern  and  scientific  answer.  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who, 
after  her  husband's  disgrace  and  death,  settles  with  her  only 
daughter  upon  the  shore  of  one  of  the  Italian  lakes.  The  girl 
grows  up  in  ignorance  of  her  family  history,  but  when  the  inevitable 
young  man  appears  complications  begin.  As  it  happens,  Sir  George, 
the  father  of  the  lover,  holds  the  old-fashioned  cast-iron  doctrine 
of  heredity,  and  the  story  shows  the  conflict  between  his  pedantry 
and  the  compulsion  of  fact.  It  is  a  book  full  of  serious  interest  for 
all  readers,  and  gives  us  in  addition  a  charming  love  story. 

Prester  John.  JOHN  BUCHAN. 

This  is  a  story  which,  in  opposition  to  all  accepted  canons  of 
romance,  possesses  no  kind  of  heroine.  There  is  no  woman  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  book,  unless  we  include  a  little  Kaffir 
serving-girl.  The  hero  is  a  Scottish  lad,  who  goes  as  assistant  to 
a  store  in  the  far  north  of  the  Transvaal.  By  a  series  of  accidents 
he  discovers  a  plot  for  a  great  Kaffir  rising,  and  by  a  combination 
of  luck  and  courage  manages  to  frustrate  it.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  a  book  of  stark  adventure.  The  leader  of  the  rising  is  a 
black  missionary,  who  believes  himself  the  incarnation  of  the 
mediaeval  Abyssinian  emperor  Prester  John.  By  means  of  a  per 
verted  Christianity,  and  the  possession  of  the  ruby  collar  which  for 
centuries  has  been  the  Kaffir  fetish,  he  organizes  the  natives  of 
Southern  Africa  into  a  great  army.  But  a  revolution  depends  upon 
small  things,  and  by  frustrating  the  leader  in  these  small  things,  the 
young  storekeeper  wins  his  way  to  fame  and  fortune.  It  is  a  book 
for  all  who  are  young  enough  in  heart  to  enjoy  a  record  of  straight 
forward  adventure. 
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